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FOREWORD 

I  think  it  is  proper  that  I  should  tell  how  and 
why  I  decided  to  write  these  reminiscences  of  my 
College  days.  The  idea  just  flashed  in  my  mind  one 
morning,  before  breakfast,  the  last  of  April.  I 
tried  at  first  to  shake  off  such  a  vagrant  thought,  but 
the  more  I  thought  about  it,  the  more  I  became  de- 
termined to  execute  it.  On  reflection,  I  decided 
that  after  all  it  was  not  a  dream  or  wild  idea,  for 
all  these  years  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  keep  up 
with  all  the  old  College  men  with  whom  I  was  as- 
sociated— and  from  time  to  time,  I  have  seen 
fit  to  write  to  those  who  lived  a  distance  away 
and  who  had  not  kept  in  touch  with  the  University. 
Besides,  my  class  at  its  last  meeting  had  elected 
me  Historian  of  the  class  and  thus  the  duty  fell 
on  me  to  keep  up  with  all  these  men  and  note  down 
incidents  in  their  lives — which  I  have  done.  I 
must  acknowledge  that  I  have  always  had  a  pen- 
chant (or  weakness  it  may  be)  to  keep  posted  as  to 
all  my  old  school  mates  whether  in  College  or  in 
the  country  schools  which  I  attended  in  my  boy- 
hood. I  do  not  feel  that  this  interest  was  mere 
curiosity,  for  I  am  persuaded  in  my  heart  that  the 
motive  was  more  altruistic  and  higher  than  mere 
curiosity.  My  purpose  is,  mainly  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  University  during  my  day  and  also  to  give 
information  about  many  of  the  students,  who  seem 
to  have  faded  from  the  picture  after  leaving  College 
— some  of  these  men  have  an  interesting  history 
and  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  telling  about  them.     I 


wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  purposely  intend  to  eulo- 
gize any  individual,  whether  living  or  dead,  and  as 
for  the  living  I  shall  touch  on  them  lightly.  I  have 
tried  all  the  way  to  dwell  on  the  bright  side  of  life 
and  have  brought  to  light  no  incident,  which  would 
seriously  reflect  on  any  one.  I  wish  to  say  also, 
that  I  have  felt  in  preparing  this  work  a  feeling  of 
joy  and  exhilaration  that  I  have  not  experienced  in 
years ;  though  its  preparation  has  been  tedious  and 
tiring,  I  have  not  weakened  for  a  moment  in  my  pur- 
pose. I  have  called  on  several  of  my  old  associates  to 
help  in  this  work  and  to  furnish  their  recollections. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  three  of  them  have  responded 
cheerfully  to  this  call  and  I  feel  under  obligation 
to  them  for  their  kind  help.  I  have  also  taken  the 
liberty  to  incorporate  in  the  " after  word"  or 
Part  II,  quotations  from  some  of  the  great  writers 
of  antiquity  and  also  from  modern  writers — 
whose  utterances  I  feel  are  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  any  man  or  woman,  who  is  willing  to  learn 
and  benefit  by  the  words  of  men  who  are  consider- 
ed as  authoritative  upon  the  questions  discussed. 
I  do  not  mean  to  mark  my  approval  on  all  of  these 
quotations  cited  but  I  believe  that  they  are  help- 
ful and  enlightening  to  any  one  who  will  take  the 
time  to  read  and  consider  them.  I  have  also  taken 
the  liberty  of  giving  freely  my  own  views  on  life 
and  upon  questions  that  I  think  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, especially  do  I  dwell  independently  upon  the 
subject,  Thought  and  Its  Power.  I  hope  that  any- 
one tired  of  reading  my  tedious  recital  of  College 
days  (1877  to  1881)  will  turn  to  Part  II  and  be 
really  refreshed  by  the  quotations  there  to  be  found. 
Very  few  of  the  quotations  are  familiar  or  known 
to  the  average  reader  and  on  purpose  I  have  omitted 


about  all  of  the  the  quotations  that  are  current  and 
well  known,  for  I  have  searched  for  and  given 
quotations  that  are  not  usually  known.  Last 
but  not  least,  I  must  at  this  place  give  due  credit 
for  my  College  education  to  my  good  friend  and 
benefactor,  William  Henry  Morton,  a  very  prom- 
inent citizen  of  this  County  in  his  day  and  time — 
for  it  is  due  to  his  kindness  and  big-heartedness 
that  I  owe  my  education.  Mr.  Morton  died  the  1st 
of  August,  1913  (25  years  ago),  and  was  73  years 
old  at  his  death.  You  will  note  that  I  will  use  his 
name  at  the  very  beginning  of  my  story.  Now  in 
conclusion,  let  me  say  to  one  and  all,  that  I  have 
no  feeling  of  sadness  or  sorrow  whatever  in  recit- 
ing this  story — there  is  no  occasion  for  grief  or 
lamentation  about  anything  mentioned  by  me.  Men 
are  born,  they  live  and  they  die — that  is  the  story 
of  us  all — and  any  man  what  has  lived  as  long  as 
I  have  and  has  not  conquered  the  fear  of  death 
in  its  natural  and  normal  course,  is  but  a  weakling, 
no  matter  what  his  friends  may  think  or  say.  With 
all  kind  wishes  to  everyone,  acquaintance  or  strang- 
er, who  may  chance  to  read  this  book,  I  wish  you 
all  well. 

Henry  C.  Tuck. 
September  9,  1938. 


PART  I 

FIRST  YEAR  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

I  had  been  trained  for  College  by  Rev.  T.  A.  Har- 
ris, of  Winterville.  Mr.  Harris  had  the  catalog 
of  the  University  before  him  and  expected  me  to 
be  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class — and  he  felt 
sure  that  I  would  pass  the  examination  for  that 
class.  It  so  happened  that  while  he  had  pushed  me 
in  the  study  of  the  Ancient  Languages,  he  had  not 
stressed  the  study  of  Mathematics,  so  when  I  came 
to  Athens  a  week  or  ten  days  before  College  open- 
ing to  stand  examination,  I  passed  satisfactory 
test  on  all  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the 
Sophomore  class  except  in  Mathematics.  So  it  was 
decided  to  admit  me  to  that  class  but  I  was  re- 
quiredj  to  take  mathematics  in  Freshman  class. 
This  arrangement  proved  a  source  of  trouble  as 
will  be  seen;  later  on.  The  opening  date  of  College 
was  Wednesday,  the  3rd  of  October.  Mr.  Morton 
brought  me  in  that  day  and  before  carrying  me  to 
the  Chancellor's  office  arranged  with  Mr.  J.  R. 
Crane  for  my  board  at  the  new  College,  as  it  was 
called.  The  management  of  this  building  had  been 
given  to  Miss  Georgia  Shaw,  a  well  known  and 
estimable  lady  of  Athens.  Mr.  J.  R.  Crane  and 
family  lived  in  the  building  and  he  and  Mrs.  Crane, 
who  was  a  near  relative  of  Miss  Shaw,  assisted  in 
the  management.  In  fact,  business  matters  were 
attended  to  by  Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Morton,  finding  on 
enquiry  that  the  actual  college  work  would  not  open 


until  the  following  Monday,  we  returned  home  that 
day.  On  the  8th  we  were  back  in  City  on  time. 
On  reaching  the  Chancellor's  office,  I  had  to  wait 
awhile,  before  Dr.  Tucker  could  see  me.  I  found 
two  or  three  of  the  Professors  lolling  around  in  the 
office.  While  I  was  waiting  one  of  these  Professors, 
who  I  learned  to  be  General  Browne,  spoke  to  me; 
asked  me  a  few  questions  and  at  once  showed  inter- 
est in  me.  I  at  once  felt  drawn  to  the  man — and 
I  thought  to  myself  that  this  is  the  finest  looking 
man  that  I  ever  saw  and  the  kindest.  From  that 
day  a  great  bond  of  affection  sprung  up  between 
the  General  and  myself  (which  I  will  tell  about 
later).  When  I  sat  by  the  desk  to  " matricu- 
late" as  it  was  called,  Dr.  Tucker  asked  me 
by  what  (given)  name  are  you  called?  I  told  him 
Carlton,  then  he  said  sign  your  name  H.  Carlton 
Tuck,  which  I  did — a  rather  strange  idea  don't  you 
think  of  eliminating  part  of  your  full  name?  I 
have  looked  over  the  old  register  many  times  since 
then  and  have  noticed  that  students  with  two  initials 
registered  that  year,  gave  only  one  of  two  initials 
in  full.  This  practice  was  discontinued  the  next 
term. 

The  next  step  in  registration  was  to  call  my  at- 
tention to  an  open  ledger  on  the  desk  and  I  was 
told  to  read  the  obligation  there  written  out.  The 
obligation  was  a  promise  by  the  student  on  his  word 
of  honor  not  to  join  any  secret  order  during  his 
stay  at  College  (I  had  read  in  the  Athens  Banner 
previously  the  attacks  by  the  editor  of  that  paper 
upon  the  rule  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  requiring 
students  to  take  such;  obligation).  (Note:  This  rule 
of  the  Board  was  abolished  at  the  next  Commence- 
ment). 


Going  to  the  boarding  house  I  was  assigned  to 
the  Northeast  corner  room  on  the  3rd  floor.  I 
found  out  the  next  morning  that  I  was  the  only- 
boarder  on  this  floor.  All  the  rooms  on  the  lower 
floor  were  filled  up  by  early  comers.  At  the  sup- 
per table,  I  was  introduced  as  a  formality  to  some 
of  the  older  students,  but  none  showed  the  least 
bit  of  interest  in  me.  I  felt  rather  awkward  and 
no  doubt  looked  it.  I  was  then  in  my  14th  year 
and  was  not  full-sized  for  my  age — but  I  was  in 
fine  health  and  good  condition.  Going  to  my  room 
after  supper,  I  felt  very  lonesome — such  a  feeling 
of  loneliness  as  I  had  never  dreamed  of.  If  one  of 
the  older  students  had  only  thought  to  speak  to  me 
and  given  me  any  show  of  interest  whatever,  I  am 
sure  it  would  havei  helped  me.  Sitting  in  my  room, 
I  did  not  feel  like  reading  at  all,  I  decided  to  walk 
down  stairs  and  look  around — which  I  did.  I  re- 
member the  night  very  well — it  was  a  beautiful 
night  and  the  stars  were  all  shining  bright,  but  be- 
lieve me,  I  never  saw  the  stars  look  so  cold  and  far 
away  as  they  did  that  night.  Why  is  it?  when  in 
trouble,  that  men  and  even  children  always  look 
up  to  the  sky  as  if  some  help  could  come  from  there  ? 
This  feeling  I  am  sure  relates  back  to  the  primitive 
history  of  man  on  the  earth,  but  I  will  not  pursue 
that  thought.  The  next  day  of  regular  work  began 
— but  everything  was  confusion  to  me.  And  so  it 
continued  until  Saturday  when  the  situation  chang- 
ed. The  first  thing  in  order  Saturday  morning  was 
the  "breaking  in"  of  the  new  comers.  The  practice 
then  in  vogue  was  called  "Modocking" — the  way  it 
was  applied  was  this:  Two  older  students  would 
take  hold  of  the  new  recruit,  turn  his  head  over 
his  heels,  in  quick  action  and  as  the  turn  was  made 


another  student  would  apply  a  board  or  shingle 
hard  and  loud  on  "his  jeans."  This  "Modocking" 
was  kept  up  fast  and  furious  until  all  the  new  ar- 
rivals had  been  handled — and  woe  to  the  boy,  who 
would  escape  by  running  out  of  the  Campus,  for 
he  was  handled  that  much  rougher  when  picked  up 
later. 

I  had  been  advised  to  join  the  Phi  Kappa  So- 
ciety, and  I  did.  Along  with  several  others  I  was 
initiated  that  day — the  order  of  procedure  was 
serious  and  very  impressive.  The  reading  of  the 
obligation  had  an  inspiring  and  uplifting  effect. 
After  regular  business  was  concluded,  the  next 
thing  in  order  was  speeches  by  the  officers  and 
some  of  the  old  members.  Some  of  these  talks  or 
speeches  they  were  called,  were  really  of  high  order 
and  some  of  the  speakers  were  real  orators  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  Two  of  these  speakers 
whom  I  still  remember  distinctly  were  James  G. 
Russell  from  Dalton,  and  T.  C.  DuPont  from  Clinch 
County.  Both  were  real  orators  (Note:  I  will  tell 
more  about  these  men  later). 

The  influence  of  the  Literary  Societies  during  my 
stay  in  College  was  very  helpful  and  I  will  say  up- 
lifting to  a  great  many  of  the  students,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  influence  of  these  Societies  was  more 
helpful  and  beneficial  than  that  received  from  any 
one  course  or  study  in  College,  except  mathematics. 
I  wish  to  say  that  this  was  the  first  day  of  real 
college  life  to  me.  I  began  to  see  what  college  life 
meant.  I  felt  more  at  ease  and  could  now  adjust 
myself  to  the  situation,  which  at  first  appeared  so 
brash  and  confusing.  My  Professors  for  my  first 
year  were:  Prof.  Rutherford  in  Mathematics 
(Freshman),  but  I  was  a  full  Sophomore  in  other 


studies.  W.  H.  Waddell  was  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  General  Browne  in  History,  and  W.  W. 
Lumpkin  was  Professor  of  English  Language  and 
Literature.  In  this  connection  I  should  mention 
that  Professor  George  Bancroft,  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  died  in  October  1877,  after  long 
sickness.  He  never  appeared  on  Campus  this  ses- 
sion. David  C.  Barrow  was  elected  successor  to 
Professor  Bancroft.  Professor  Barrow  at  the  time 
was  a  practicing  lawyer  in  Athens,  a  partner  of  his 
brother,  Hon.  Pope  Barrow.  Professor  Barrow  be- 
gan his  work  as  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics 
about  January  1878,  and  had  rooms  for  some  time 
in  the  Old  College,  occupied  then  only  as  a  dormi- 
tory. From  this  date  began  the  illustrious  career 
of  David  C.  Barrow,  which  was  to  mark  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Chancellorship  in  1906,  after  twenty- 
eight  years  of  faithful  service  to  the  University. 
I  took  no  course  of  study  under  Professor  Barrow 
while  I  was  in  College  and  my  real  acquaintance 
with  him  did  not  begin  until  a  few  years  after 
graduation  (in  1885)  when  I  came  in  contact  with 
him  in  business  matters.  He  always  showed  a  sin- 
cere friendship  for  me,  and  I  never  hesitated  to  call 
on  him  for  advice  or  co-operation  when  I  needed 
him.  He  was  of  great  help  and  encouragement  to 
me  in  many  ways  for  many  years  and  I  shall  always 
feel  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  him  and  apprecia- 
tion for  his  memory.  Kesuming  the  subject  in  hand, 
will  say  that  College  life  this  fall  moved  along 
smoothly  and  I  do  not  recall  any  trouble  or  diffi- 
culty of  any  kind,  except  when  Christmas  approach- 
ed, a  queer  ruling  of  the  Faculty,  caused  some  trou- 
ble and  worry.  The  Faculty  decided  to  give  no  hol- 
iday for  Christmas  except  Christmas  Day  and  boys 


who  wished  to  go  home  had  to  get  written  request 
from  their  parents.  Some  of  the  students  lived 
out  of  the  State.  The  consequence  was  that  about 
one-third  of  the  students  remained  on  the  Campus, 
but  I  found  on  my  return  on  the  1st  of  January, 
that  the  rule  had  not  been  observed  by  any  of  the 
faculty — they  required  attendance  but  no  recitations 
were  held,  but  one  thing  I  noticed  on  my  return 
which  I  have  never  forgotten  and  that  was :  the  boys 
returning  from  home  looked  listless,  dull  and  were 
not  fit  for  work,  while  those  who  had  remained  and 
lived  on  the  usual  plain  diet  of  the  boarding  houses 
looked  bright  and  cheerful  and  appeared  like  ferrets 
trained  for  the  chase.  The  moral  I  draw  from  this 
incident  is  that  it  is  not  best  for  anyone  to  eat  too 
much — and  besides  the  law  of  compensation  is  al- 
ways at  work  and  whatever  we  lose  in  one  respect 
we  are  apt  to  gain  in  another.  And  it  also  reminds 
me  of  a  mean  remark  I  once  heard  made  by  an  ir- 
reverent soul,  who  speaking  of  the  clergy,  said  the 
best  way  to  get  best  results  from  them  and  their 
work  was  "to  keep  'em  poor  and  work  'em  hard." 
In  all  candor,  I  think  the  truth  above  stated,  if  it  be 
true,  can  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  all  classes 
of  men. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  Literary  Societies 
of  that  period  furnished  about  the  best  feature  in 
College  life.  But  in  this  connection,  I  must  men- 
tion the  drilling  and  training  in  arms  required  of 
all  students,  except  those  exempt  for  physical 
cause  or  members  of  the  Senior  class.  The  boys 
in  these  days  certainly  enjoyed  drilling  and  got  a 
great  "kick"  out  of  it — for  two  reasons:  First,  it 
furnished  about  all  the  physical  exercise  they  could 
get  on  the  Campus,  and  next  there  was  the  incentive 


of  getting  officers '  places,  and  last  but  not  least,  the 
chance  they  had  of  winning  prizes  as  best  drilled 
men  in  their  Company.  We  had  only  two  Com- 
panies that  year,  Company  A,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Sam  T.  Lane  of  Athens,  and  Company  B,  command- 
ed by  Capt.  Chas.  L.  Floyd,  of  Monroe  County.  Both 
of  these  officers  were  excellent  men  in  every  way 
— and  so  were  the  Lieutenants  who  were  of  the  same 
caliber  and  type  with  the  Captains.  These  officers 
all  commanded  the  highest  respect  of  the  rank  and 
file  and  I  believe  exerted  more  influence  for  good 
on  the  student  body  than  did  the  Professors. 
(Note:  In  Part  II  I  will  tell  about  my  drilling  ex- 
perience this  first  year.) 

Outside  of  drilling  what  other  form  of  exercise 
did  the  students  have  in  those  days?  Walking,  of 
course;  the  majority  of  the  students  on  days  that 
they  were  not  drilling  walked  to  the  mineral  spring 
near  the  N.  E.  Railroad  depot,  and  the  waters  of 
this  spring  were  drunk  by  a  crowd  of  people  who 
went  there  every  day  to  drink  the  water,  the  Doc- 
tors having  certified  that  this  water  had  iron  and 
other  minerals  elements  in  it  which  were 
healthful  and  beneficial.  Among  those  patronizing 
the  spring  was  Dr.  P.  H.  Mell,  who  made  it  a  habit 
for  many  years,  to  walk  to  the  spring  twice  every 
day,  morning  and  evening,  when  the  weather  per- 
mitted. In  taking  these  walks  many  of  the  students 
would  walk  up  the  old  North  Eastern  R.  R.  as  far 
as  the  Railroad  bridge  over  Moore's  branch  and  a 
few  would  go  as  far  as  the  Railroad  bridge  over 
the  river.  I  was  one  who  for  my  first  two  years 
in  College  took  these  walks  very  often.  I  had  al- 
ways with  me  one  or  two  boys  who  were  compan- 
ionable and  how  we  would  talk  and  tell  about  our 


days  at  school  in  the  country  and  in  the  small  towns 
before  we  came  to  College.  A  few  of  the  boys 
would  walk  down  to  the  Oconee  Cemetery  in  the 
spring  of  the  year.  We  had  no  baseball  of  any 
consequence  in  those  days.  The  first  fall  the 
game  was  played  in  the  hollow  in  the  campus  in 
front  of  Moore  College,  but  the  principal  players 
were  former  students  living  here  who  would  come 
in  and  help  out  the  boys.  For  the  second  year  I 
do  not  recall  any  ball  game  at  all  on  the  Campus. 

Reviewing  my  first  year  I  will  say  that  the  be- 
havior of  the  students  as  a  rule  was  very  good; 
the  majority  were  real  studious  and  very  attentive 
to  their  College  duties.  A  large  number  came  from 
homes  where  the  parents  had  to  struggle  and  make 
sacrifices  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
their  sons  at  College,  and  I  believe  the  sons  ap- 
preciated the  situation  and  did  all  they  could  to  ful- 
fill the  expectations  of  their  parents.  I  believe  also 
that  a  spirit  of  real  pride,  not  of  the  bogus  or 
pompous  kind,  entered  into  the  life  of  these  boys 
and  most  of  them  did  better  in  their  work  than 
they  themselves  expected.  (I  could  tell  an  apt  story 
to  illustrate  this  remark  if  space  permitted).  I  will 
go  further  and  say  that  in  a  sense  most  of  these 
boys  were  select  or  hand-picked,  and  what  I  mean 
by  these  words  is  that  unless  a  boy  had  shown  some 
special  qualification  or  aptitude  for  study  and  learn- 
ing, the  parents  would  not  send  him  to  College,  at 
the  risk  of  disappointment  and  defeat.  I  speak 
now  cooly  and  advisedly  and  I  will  say  that  my 
contact  with  boys  of  the  type  described  excited  my 
admiration  and  had  the  effect  of  "pertening"  me 
up  all  along  the  line  and  aroused  ambition  in  my 
soul  that  I  did  not  dream  that  I  had.     (Note:  I 


have  used  the  country  expression  of  "perten 
up"  but  I  make  no  apology  for  its  use,  as  it  is  in 
the  Dictionary  and  a  word  that  describes  the  situa- 
tion better  than  any  other  I  know.)  I  will  go 
further  and  say  that  if  I  had  to  dedicate  this  book 
to  any  one  class,  it  would  be  to  the  students  of 
the  year  1877-78  and  would  not  be  to  the  class  and 
students  of  my  graduation  year.  For  in  stamina 
and  individuality,  I  never  saw  this  particular  body 
of  students  equalled  by  any  following  year. 

Another  feature  about  the  first  year,  was  that  we 
had  no  wild  and  eager  ambition  for  mere  class  stand 
or  leadership,  though  this  idea  grew  with  the  fol- 
lowing years  until  it  developed  almost  into  a  mania 
— which  was  baneful  and  very  injurious  not  only  to 
the  health  of  the  students  involved  but  had  a  bad 
effect  on  the  harmony  and  good-will  among  the 
students  and  it  left  stings  and  bitterness,  which  it 
took  years  to  shake  off  and  forget.  In  this  con- 
nection I  think  it  pertinent  to  relate  a  story  about 
Dr.  Tucker,  which  will  give  a  clue  to  his  way  of 
thinking  and  talking.  This  conversation  was 
recited  in  my  presence  by  one  of  the  older  students 
who  heard  his  remarks.  This  student  said  that  the 
question  of  class  stand  came  up  incidentally  in  the 
Doctor's  talk  and  that  he  spoke  in  a  rather  depre- 
ciating manner  of  " class  stand"  and  then  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  him  directly  as  to  how  he  had  stood 
in  his  class?  I  do  not  remember  what  he  said  about 
this,  but  I  do  remember  what  Dr.  Tucker  said  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  what  became  of  the  man 
who  led  his  class  ?  He  answered,  that  he  really  did 
not  know,  but  the  last  he  heard  about  him  was  that 
the  man  was  peddling  tinware  in  North  Carolina 


for  a  living.     (Note:  Peddling  of  tinware  was  con- 
sidered a  mean  and  sorry  occupation.) 

Dr.  Tucker  was  a  fearless  man,  but  the  students 
thought  that  he  was  rash,  if  not  reckless  in  his 
words.  He  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  men  who 
spoke  quickly  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  did 
his  thinking  afterwards.  The  Athens  Banner,  then 
known  as  The  Southern  Banner,  called  for  his  re- 
moval as  Chancellor,  probably  a  year  in  advance  of 
this  date.  I  read  the  articles  at  the  time,  and  the 
files  can  be  now  seen  in  the  Clerk's  office,  Court 
House.  So  the  movement  to  remove  him  was  no 
secret — the  public  knew  about  it.  But  to  his  credit 
at  this  late  day,  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  think  that 
anyone  who  knew  Dr.  Tucker,  believed  then  or  now 
that  he  would  have  moved  even  his  little  finger  to 
hold  the  office.  So  independent  and  carefree  was 
the  man.  The  Board  of  Trustees  had  previously 
called  on  both  the  Chancellor  and  the  Faculty  to 
submit  in  writing  to  the  Board  their  views  as  to  the 
status  of  the  University,  giving  their  suggestions 
as  to  proper  steps  to  be  taken  to  better  the  work- 
ing efficiency  of  the  institution  and  to  re-establish 
the  College  on  a  sound  and  successful  basis.  A 
few  weeks  ago  I  was  in  the  University  Library 
looking  up  data  for  this  work,  and  I  was  handed 
by  one  of  the  young  ladies,  the  original  reports  to 
the  Board  made  by  the  Faculty  and  Dr.  Tucker 
in  answer  to  this  request  of  Board.  I  did  not  take 
lime  to  read  either — only  glanced  at  them — but  T 
saw  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  both  documents  were 
drawn  with  great  care  and  thoughtfulness.  What 
interested  me  most  was  the  splendid  and  beautiful 
handwriting  in  which  both  were  written.  The  re- 
port of  the  Faculty  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Prof. 
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Rutherford  and  was  signed  by  all  the  Professors 
except  one  and  a  reason  was  given  or  stated  why 
he  had  not  signed,  and  I  do  not  remember  what 
it  was,  but   his   failure   to   sign  was   not   due  to 
his  opposition.     Dr.   Tucker's  report  was  also  in 
his    own  handwriting   and   like    Prof.  Rutherford, 
he  wrote  a  very  clear  and  vigorous  hand.     These 
papers  are  worth  looking  over,  just  to  inspect  the 
handwriting.  (Typewriters  were  not  dreamed  of  in 
those  days.    It  was  about  1885,  before  any  lawyer 
used  a  typewriter  in  Athens).    At  this  Commence- 
ment Dr.  Tucker  resigned;  he  did  not  wait  for  ac- 
tion by  the  Board — he  anticipated  them.    I  do  not 
know  it  to  be  a  fact,  but  I  feel  sure  that  the  resig- 
nation was   accepted   by   the   Board  without   one 
word  of  commendation  or  praise  for  Dr.  Tucker. 
At  this  late  day,  it  does  look  like  for  mere  polite- 
ness sake  the  Board  would  have  given  him  a  few 
words  of  appreciation  for  his  four  years  of  zealous 
activity  and  hard  work  in  behalf  of  the  University 
— for  nobody  ever  questioned  his  zeal  or  his  activ- 
ity— his    judgment    had    not    met    the    situation. 
He  acknowledged  failure  and  made  no  kick  on  re- 
tiring, but  he  gave  this  final  shot  as  he  left — I  am 
quoting    from    Mr.    Hull's    book:    "The    Trustees 
thought  that  I  could  not  run  the  College,  but  they 
adopted  all  of  my  recommendations.    This  was  true, 
for  the  Trustees  did  after  his  resignation  adopt 
his  recommendations." 

There  was  no  special  sickness  or  epidemic  among 
the  students  this  year.  No  visitation  of  measles  or 
mumps  which  generally  occurred  in  the  spring.  In 
this  connection  I  should  mention  the  two  Professors 
that  I  had  the  first  year,  whose  careers  ended  with 
the  year.     These    were    Professors    Waddell    and 
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Lumpkin.  Prof.  W.  H.  Waddell  was  Professor 
of  Latin  and  Greek.  He  died  away  from  home 
during  the  vacation  at  Warrenton,  Va.  I  can  say 
for  him  that  no  member  of  the  Faculty  was  better 
qualified  for  his  work  than  Professor  Waddell.  He 
was  a  very  serious  minded  man  and  austere  in  his 
demeanor — but  absolutely  fair  and  impartial  in  his 
rating  of  the  class.  Most  all  of  the  students  used 
translations  or  Interlineraries  of  Latin,  which  were 
called  by  the  boys  ' '  ponies ' '  or  i  i  tricks. ' '  Professor 
Waddell  had  no  patience  with  the  students  who  re 
sorted  to  these  helps.  He  showed  this  in  the  class- 
room by  remarks  he  made.  The  student  who  led 
the  class  in  Latin  that  year  did  not  use  a  "pony." 
There  were  no  translations  of  Greek  to  be  had,  for 
I  never  saw  one  and  I  am  sure  that  I  would  have 
found  one  if  there  had  been  any.  Professor  Waddell 
made  it  a  rule  to  mark  on  examination  papers  sub- 
mitted his  ratings  of  such  papers,  and  returned 
them  to  the  writers.  I  can  well  recall  his  comments, 
such  language  as  this:  "good,"  "very  good,"  "ex- 
cellent"— and  so  according  to  the  rating.  It  may  be 
that  other  Professors  returned  examination  papers, 
but  if  so,  I  do  not  remember  it.  The  question  arises 
now,  did  the  Professors  in  these  early  days  really 
read  these  examination  papers,  which  many  stu- 
dents doubted?  My  candid  opinion  is  that  most  all 
of  them  did  in  these  first  years,  but  later  on,  I  am 
not  so  sure. 

Next:  Prof.  W.  W.  Lumpkin.  We  took  Rhetoric 
and  English  Literature  this  year  under  Prof.  Lump- 
kin. His  chair  wa$  adjunct  to  that  of  Dr.  Speer.  He 
was  a  very  proficient  Professor — he  was  very 
painstaking  and  thorough  in  his  work  and  was  pop- 
ular with  the  students.     He  had  a  strong  but  well 
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modulated  voice  and  was  noted  as  an  elocutionist. 
He  resigned  at  Commencement  and  his  work  was 
taken  over  by  Dr.  Speer.  Prof.  Lumpkin  filled  his 
chair  for  three  years,  from  1875  to  1878  (and  not 
for  two  years  as  erroneously  stated  in  the  catalog 
of  1906).  Prof.  Lumpkin  was  one  of  the  Faculty 
who  always  wore  a  high  hat  or  "beaver"  it  was 
called.  Prof.  Rutherford  was  another.  Prof.  Ruth- 
erford wore  his  high  hat  all  my  days  at  College. 
Others  of  the  Faculty  also  wore  hats  of  this  type 
occasionally,  but  not  regularly.  A  few  of  the  upper- 
classmen  also  wore  these  high  hats  on  special  oc- 
casions. I  remember  that  "Dick"  Callaway  from 
Wilkes  County,  wore  one  and  he  certainly  looked 
tip-top  and  "sporty"  when  he  put  on  his  high  hat. 
In  the  next  year,  1879,  J.  Hooper  Alexander  won 
the  honors  for  wearing  "the  beaver,"  which  was 
very  becoming  to  his  stately  figure  and  proud  walk. 
While  on  the  subject  of  high  hats,  it  is  not  amiss 
ior  me  to  say  that  "Old  Tub,"  the  blind  Negro, 
wore  a  high  hat  my  first  year  at  College.  I  do 
not  think  he  continued  to  wear  it  for  a  great  while, 
but  I  remember  distinctly  seeing  one  on  his  head 
— very  old  and  dilapidated.  I  first  thought  I  would 
not  mention  blind  Lewis  in  this  article,  for  the 
reason  that  the  people  of  Athens  have  been  well 
fed-up  on  stories  about  this  old  Negro,  but  realiz- 
ing as  I  do  that  for  many  years  he  was  a  part  of 
the  Institution  and  is  now  remembered  as  a  College 
tradition,  I  thought  best  to  speak  of  his  last  days. 
As  a  matter. of  fact,  I  find  that  he  did  not  die  until 
after    the    Centennial    (1901)    of    the    University. 

I  have  found  an  old  article,  of  date  1901 

and   recopied   in   1934,   written   by    T.   W.    Reed, 
then  editor  of  the  Banner,  stating  that  Tub  still 
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lived  at  time  of  1901  Centennial.  So  we  know  for 
sure  that  he  died  after  1901.  My  guess  as  to  his 
age  is  that  he  was  not  much  over  80  years  old.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  I  find  on  recent  enquiry  that 
he  was  well  taken  care  of  by  the  Christy  family  in 
his  last  days ;  he  was  also  looked  after  by  the  Stone 
family  and  others.  He  belonged  to  the  Christy  fam- 
ily while  a  slave,  and  I  well  remember  seeing  him 
pulling  the  hand  press  in  the  old  Watchman  office 
in  1878  or  1879. 

Before  telling  about  the  Commencement  exercises 
I  wish  to  speak  of  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Vis- 
itors to  the  University  for  this  year,  1878.  I  hope 
that  this  report  will  prove  of  interest  to  the  read- 
ers. The  Board  was  composed  of  first-class  men 
I  am  sure,  and  they  were  all  good  friends  of 
the  University.  But  the  University  had  been  under 
fire  for  several  years,  and  these  investigators  made 
up  their  minds  to  go  to  the  bottom,  to  the  roots  of 
the  management  and  discover,  if  they  could,  the 
trouble  with  the  University?  The  Chairman  of  the 
Board  was  Col.  H.  H.  Jones  one  of  the  editors  of 
The  Macon  Telegraph  and  Messenger,  at  that  time 
one  of  the  leading  if  not  the  leading  newspaper  in 
Georgia.  (You  see  the  Constitution  was  then  only 
on  the  way  up,  it  had  not  yet  reached  the  top  round.) 
Among  others  of  the  Board  was  C.  P.  Crawford, 
of  Milledgeville,  and  Prof.  C.  M.  Neal  (well  known 
to  the  older  generation.)  But  one  man  I  noticed  spe- 
cially for  the  reason  that'  he  was  such  a  fine  looking 
man  and  was  so  pleasant  and  agreeable  in  his  man- 
ners and  who  conversed  so  freely  with  the  students 
and  town-people.  His  name  was  Eev.  T.  Gr.  Pond,  an 
Episcopal  minister,  who  had  a  summer  home  at  Mt. 
Airy.     (Note:  Eev.  Pond  was  an  alumnus  of  the 
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University).  A  full  list  of  the  Board  and  their  re- 
port (and  it  was  a  long  one)  can  be  seen  in  the 
Southern  Banner  of  July  23, 1878,  office  at  the  Court 
House.  These  men  did  thorough  work  in  their  in- 
vestigation and  in  their  report  stated  that  they  had 
read  5,300  pages  of  legal  cap  paper,  composing  the 
Senior  final  examination,  papers  in  order  to  proper- 
ly apprize  these  papers. 

As  the  students  of  that  day  will  remember  almost 
all  of  the  buildings  on  the  Campus  had  gone  to 
"rack."  Here  are  some  of  the  Board's  complaints: 
They  called  attention  to  the  dilapidated  and  un- 
seemly condition  of  the  dormitories,  the  neglected 
appearance  of  the  Phi  Kappa  and  Demosthenian 
Halls,  and  last  to  the  shocking  condition  of  the 
sanitary  arrangements  on  the  Campus.  As  to 
Educational  features,  the  Board  made  the  follow- 
ing criticisms  and  recommendations:  "That  all 
classes  at  the  end  of  each  collegiate  year,  be  re- 
quired to  stand  examinations  upon  arithmetic  and 
geography  as  in  former  times."  The  Board  severe- 
ly criticized  the  bad  spelling  and  chirography  of 
the  students.  They  recommended  that  there  be  a 
raising  of  the  standard  for  admission  and  the 
adoption  of  a  rule  requiring  a  proper  knowledge 
of  the  branches  of  study  above  named  before  stu- 
dents should  be  admitted. 

Report  of  Boaed  of  Visitors 

The  Board  called  attention  to  the  marked  de- 
cline in  attendance.  The  attendance  for  1873  had 
reached  the  high-water  mark  of  312,  and  a  decline 
had  followed  yearly  since  then.  The  largest  at- 
tendance before  1873  had  been  in  1870,  when  the 
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list  showed  195.  The  attendance  for  1878  was  only 
116 — and  of  that  number  only  30  were  "paying  stu- 
dents"— 40  were  Agricultural  students  paying  no 
fees,  which  left  46  in  Franklin  College  paying  no 
tuition.  (Note:  at  that  time  50  students  were  under 
the  law  admitted  free  to  Franklin  College.) 

In  conclusion,  with  great  kindness  and  consid- 
eration for  both  the  student  body  and  the  Faculty, 
the  report  said:  "That  no  disorder  among  the  stu- 
dents had  been  reported  during  the  year  except  in 
a  few  disturbances  which  occurred  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Board  and  that  these  disturbances  were 
without  material  significance." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  a  flagrant  breach  of  good 
order  and  discipline  had  been  committed  one  night 
on  the  Campus,  not  over  60  yards  from  the  hotel 
where  the  members  of  the  Board  were  lodging  and 
could  easily  be  heard  by  them,  for  the  "rumpus" 
was  really  raised  for  the  very  purpose  of  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  visitors.  My  explanation 
of  the  affair  is  that  a  few  upper  classmen,  tired  and 
bored  with  the  monotony  of  life,  called  in  a  few  of 
the  lower  classmen  to  help  them  go  on  a  wild  "ram- 
page" just  to  show  their  independnce  of  the 
authorities  and  their  indifference  to  public  opinion. 
There  was  no  real  malice  or  evil  intent  in  the  "blow- 
off,"  I  am  sure.  The  next  morning  at  the  Chapel 
service  the  matter  came  up  for  discussion  and  Dr. 
Tucker,  as  one  of  the  survivors  in  this  "wild  par- 
ty" expressed  it  a  few  weeks  ago  "was  at  his  best." 
The  Doctor  just  ridiculed  the  whole  affair — he  re- 
fused to  take  it  seriously  and  by  a  few  bright  and 
witty  remarks  turned  the  tables  on  the  perpetrators 
and  made  a  joke  of  it  at  their  expense — and  in  con- 
clusion, the  "old  Doctor"  was  more  loudly  and  en- 
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thusiastically  cheered  that  morning  than  he  had 
ever  been  before.  This  was  about  his  last  appear- 
ance in  the  chapel  before  the  final  Commencement 
exercises  the  next  week. 

The  Commencement  of  1878 

There  is  no  doubt  that  large  crowds  attended  the 
exercises  this  year — and  among  them  many  men 
of  prominence  from  all  over  the  State.  The  chief 
object  of  attraction  at  this  time  undoubtedly  was 
Alex.  H.  Stephens— everybody  seemed  anxious  to 
see  him  or  get  a  glimpse  of  him.  At  this  date  in 
our  history  Stephens  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
popular,  and  I  might  also  say,  the  most  revered 
man  in  Georgia.  The  people  felt  that  by  reason 
of  his  imprisonment  at  Fort  Warren  he  had  suffered 
as  a  martyr  for  the  South.  Mr.  Stephens  always 
came  to  Athens  on  the  Georgia  Railroad,  but  his 
carriage,  driven  by  his  servant  Harry,  reached 
Athens  in  advance  and  would  meet  Mr.  Stephens 
at  the  depot.  Mr.  Stephens  at  this  period  could 
not  well  stand  on  his  feet — he  spoke  from  a  wheel- 
chair assisted  and  cared  for  by  his  body  servant, 
"  Aleck.' ' 

The  Trustees  met  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Li- 
brary Building — in  fact,  always  met  there — and 
Mr.  Stephens  would  be  carried  up  the  stairway  in 
Aleck's  arms  and  in  the  same  way  brought  down. 
This  year,  I  recall  very  distinctly,  that  Mr.  Ste- 
phens was  a  guest  of  Dr.  John  A.  Hunnicutt  on 
Milledge  Avenue.  I  remember  many  students  going 
up  there  to  see  him  and  one  Augusta  man,  J.  H. 
Armstrong,  who  was  Mr.  Stephen's  beneficiary, 
tried  to  get  me  to  go  along  with  him,  but  I  did  not 
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have  the  nerve  to  meet  face  to  face  a  man  like  Alex. 
Stephens — I  felt  afraid  of  him.  I  have  often  re- 
proached myself  for  being  such  a  tenderfoot  and 
failing  to  meet  this  great  man,  but  I  did  hear  him 
speak  in  the  Chapel  the  next  year,  and  he  talked 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  (I  will  tell  about  that  speech 
later.) 

One  man  that  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
at  this  Commencement  was  Henry  W.  Grady,  whom 
I  saw  for  the  first  time — he  seemed  to  be  the  draw- 
ing card  on  the  Campus,  everywhere  he  went  or 
stopped  a  crowd  would  gather  around  him  and  such 
talking  and  laughing  I  never  heard  before. 
Grady's  class,  that  of  '68,  had  a  reunion  this  year 
— and  no  doubt  many  of  the  men  I  saw  talking  and 
laughing  with  him  were  old  classmates.  But,  any- 
way, Henry  Grady  was  the  life  of  the  party,  for 
he  did  most  of  the  talking.  (The  other  State 
celebrities  present  this  year,  I  will  mention  and  tell 
about  later.) 

The  first  thing  in  order  Monday  morning  was  the 
Sophomore  contest  for  the  two  medals  offered  as 
prizes  for  the  best  declaimers.  Fifteen  Sophomores 
had  been  selected  by  the  Faculty,  but  three  were 
marked  excused  on  the  program,  leaving  only 
twelve  to  speak.  The  exercises  began  at  10 :30,  and 
lasted  for  over  two  hours.  Music  was  furnished 
by  Burns'  Silver  Cornet  Band.  The  contestants 
were  seated  in  the  west  corner  of  the  Chapel  to  the 
left  of  the  platform — a  curtain  hung  on  a  wire  shut 
off  the  view  of  the  audience.  The  speakers  were 
called  to  the  platform  not  singly  but  in  threes.  I 
was  the  second  to  speak.  Dr.  Speer  arranged  the 
speakers,  in  the  order  in  which  they  should  speak. 
The  first  platoon  was  always  considered  as  a  for- 
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lorn  hope  and  none  of  them  expected  to  win.  Dr. 
Speer  always  reserved  the  very  best  one  for  the 
last.  According  to  the  schedule,  L.  L.  Hunnicutt 
from  Atlanta,  who  came  last,  was,  in  Dr.  Speer 's 
judgment,  to  be  a  winner.  His  subject  was,  "Ameri- 
ca," by  Charles  Phillips,  but  it  turned  out  as  it 
frequently  happens  in  life  that  the  unknown  were 
the  winners.  The  judges  of  the  debate  were  not 
known  to  the  audience — but  three  men  living  away 
from  Athens  were  always  selected.  It  so  happened 
that  I  won  the  first  prize,  and  Onan  M.  Houser  of 
Fort  Valley,  the  next  to  the  last  speaker,  won  the 
second.  My  subject  was  the  speech  of  Thos.  F.  Meag- 
her, the  Irish  Eevolutionist  of  1848,  entitled  "Pa- 
triotism, a  Reality."  Houser 's  subject  was  "Lib- 
erty and  Patriotism"  by  Thomas  Dewey.  One  of 
the  very  best  speeches  I  thought  was  made  by  James 
R.  Carmichael  from  Butts  County.  I  will  say  that 
I  have  looked  over  the  list  of  those  twelve  young 
"Braves"  of  sixty  years  ago  and  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  only  three  are  now  living — A.  L.  Cumming, 
then  from  Warren  County,  but  now  living  in  At- 
lanta; 0.  C.  Fuller,  then  from  Atlanta,  but  now  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  myself.  As  stated  above, 
three  were  excused  from  speaking.  Of  these  three, 
I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  one  is  still  living,  Walter 
Gr.  Cooper,  of  Atlanta,  an  active  and  very  prom- 
inent man.  (Note:  Later  on  I  will  give  further 
details  about  this  contest,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  of  interest  to  the  reader.) 

There  was  no  address  of  the  Literary  Societies 
this  year.  Col.  Alpheus  Baker,  of  Alabama,  had 
been  elected  orator,  but  when  the  day  arrived  the 
announcement  was  made  that  on  account  of  illness, 
he  could  not  be  present.    The  Champion  debate  was 
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held  at  night.  I  have  to  rely  only  on  memory  for 
the  names  of  the  debaters.  I  am  sure  that  the  Phi 
Kappa  speakers  were  Paul  Trammell  from  Dalton, 
Benton  H.  Walton  from  Harris  County,  and  G.  Her- 
bert Jackson  from  Augusta.  I  am  sure  that  two  of 
the  Demosthenians  were  W.  F.  (" Daddy")  Brown 
from  Carroll  County,  John  J.  Huguely  from  West 
Point.  The  third  speaker  was  either  Thos.  F.  Me- 
Farland  from  Walker  County  or  W.  L.  C.  Palmer 
from  Warren  County.    I  do  not  recall  who  won. 

On  Tuesday,  next  day,  the  Junior  speakers 
were  heard.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  any  definite  information  about  them  or  their 
program. 

In  the  afternoon  Col.  Jos.  H.  Ganahl  of  Augus- 
ta, made  the  Alumni  address.  I  do  not  recall  his  sub- 
ject, but  unfortunately  for  him,  his  speech  was  read 
from  manuscript,  and  besides,  it  was  too  long — and 
the  audience  gave  strong  evidence  of  weariness — 
but  the  "Old  Col."  held  on,  he  was  not  easily  frus- 
trated, and  cooly  and  calmly  he  read  his  speech  to 
the  last  line  and  in  conclusion  was  given  hearty  ap- 
plause. He  had  been  a  surgeon  in  the  Confederate 
Army  but  took  up  law  after  the  War  and  became 
very  prominent  in  his  profession.  Col.  Ganahl  was 
past  middle  life,  a  graduate  of  class  of  1849,  and 
was  a  fine  looking  man — in  fact,  had  a  distinguished 
look.  He  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  had 
fought  the  battles  of  life  both  in  war  and  peace 
and  won  out.  So  he  felt  sure  of  himself  on  this 
occasion  and  displayed  fine  self-control.  (Note: 
Col.  GanahPs  speech  was  published  by  the 
Alumni  and  I  kept  a  copy  of  it  for  years — but  have 
misplaced  it.  No  doubt  copies  of  it  can  still  be 
found  in  the  Library.) 
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Commencement  exercises  followed  the  next  day. 
We  have  two  Athens  men  still  living  who  graduated 
then:  Thomas  S.  Mell  and  Moses  G.  Michael.  Both 
were  given  speakers'  places  and  I  suppose  both 
spoke,  but  I  have  no  definite  recollection  as  to  that. 
I  should  have  stated  before,  that  27  graduates  re- 
ceived degrees  this  Commencement — five  received 
degree  of  B.L.  (Law). 

As  already  indicated  large  crowds  attended  all 
the  exercises  at  this  Commencement,  but  many 
seem  to  have  come  only  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
others  and  to  talk.  Dr.  Tucker  was  powerless  to 
command  order.  Now  and  then  he  would  rise  and 
ask  for  order — quiet  would  last  for  a  minute  or 
so,  and  then  the  chatter  would  begin  again. 

Attendance  for  this  year  is  stated  in  the  cata- 
logue as  115,  the  lowest  figure  in  the  history  of  the 
University,  but  in  fact,  116  registered  being  the 
same  number  as  that  registered  the  previous  year, 
1877 — so  those  two  years  matched. 

How  did  the  Trustees  and  students  dress  in  these 
days?  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  the 
crowd  that  gathered  at  this  Commencement — many 
of  the  Trustees  came  wearing  " linen  dusters"  and 
straw  hats,  and  with  a  palmetto  fan  in  their  hands. 
These  men  were  mostly  from  the  small  towns  and 
country  districts.  The  Trustees  from  the  cities  came 
dressed  in  black  suits  with  swallow  tailed  coats. 
Many  of  them  wore  high  or  "beaver"  hats.  I  recall 
that  Governor  Brown  wore  a  high  hat  the  first  time 
I  ever  saw  him.  Mr.  Stephens  wore  a  high  hat, 
which  I  must  admit  showed  age.  I  am  sure  that 
Robert  Toombs  wore  no  silk  hat.  (Note:  Later 
on,  I  will  tell  more  about  these  men  of  the  Ante- 
Bellum  period.) 
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Now  as  to  the  students ;  in  the  summer  time  they 
wore  linen  suits,  generally,  but  in  winter  all 
students  wore  dark  suits  with  swallow  tails — such 
a  thing  as  a  sack  or  "  round-about ' '  coat  was  un- 
known among  them  except  in  summer.  I  wore 
a  sack  or  "round-about"  coat  when  I  spoke  at 
Commencement  and  was  the  only  one  who  did. 

Postmaster  for  the  Students 

During  my  first  year  at  College,  we  had  a  post- 
master for  the  boys.  He  was  W.  F.  Brown  from 
Carroll  County.  Mr.  Brown  was  over  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  He  was  married  and  had  at  least 
three  children.  My  idea  is  that  the  Faculty  gave 
him  this  work  in  order  to  help  him  on  his  college 
expenses.  He  would  get  the  mail  twice  a  day  and 
when  he  appeared  on  the  Campus  with  the  mail, 
the  boys  would  start  a  yell:  "Heh,  Daddy,  Daddy, 
have  I  got  any  mail  ? ' '  They  got  a  full  share  of  fun 
and  frolic  from  this  experience.  The  post  office  was 
located  on  the  Scudder  corner,  now  Capp's,  with 
entrance  from  College  Avenue,  with  a  long  stair- 
way leading  up  to  the  1st  floor  (there  was 
only  one  story).  The  building  was  a  ram-shackle 
affair.  The  next  year  the  post  office  was  removed 
to  next  door  on  Clayton  Street,  where  it  remained 
until  1897  or  1898.  The  postmaster  at  that  time  was 
Richard  S.  Taylor.  The  next  year,  1879,  Mr.  Bloom- 
field  remodeled  the  old  corner  store  and  made  the 
entrance  from  Clayton  Street  (with  the  west  end 
closed).  Here  it  was  that  C.  Bode  and  his  wife, 
good  and  honest  Dutch  people,  opened  up  their  con- 
fectionery and  ice  cream  shop,  which  they  operated 
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successfully    for   many   years,    finally   buying    and 
paying  for  the  property. 

The  summer  vacation  was  soon  ended,  and  the 
first  week  in  October  College  opened.  I  struck 
trouble  at  once,  and  due  to  the  act  that  I  had  taken 
only  Freshman  "Math"  the  first  year,  the  Faculty 
refused  to  admit  me  as  a  regular  Junior.  Looking 
back,  it  would  seem  that  the  Faculty  should  have 
looked  ahead  and  made  some  provision  for  me  to 
make  up  on  mathematics  and  thus  enable  me  to  enter 
Junior  class.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  that 
time  there  was  no  provision  for  students  making 
up  on  "back  studies"  by  taking  a  lesson  course 
during  the  vacation.  This  decision  of  the  Faculty 
upset  my  friend  Mr.  Morton  who  was  not  disposed 
to  incur  another  year's  expense  while  I  "doubled 
back"  on  Sophomore  studies,  and  he  determined  to 
withdraw  me  from  College.  At  this  point  my  student 
friend,  Armstrong,  who  was  then  25  years  of  age, 
intervened — he  was  determined  on  my  staying  in 
College.  He  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Chancellor 
and  some  members  of  the  Faculty  and  the  plan 
they  proposed  was  this :  Inasmuch  as  we  had  new 
teachers  in  Latin  and  Greek  and  in  English  Litera- 
ture or  Rhetoric,  and  who  used  entirely  new  text 
books,  there  would  be  no  duplication  of  these  studies 
nor  in  any  other  study  except  in  History.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  course,  and  for  purpose  of  keep- 
ing m£  busy  and  leaving  no  idle  time  on  my  hands, 
it  was  further  provided  that  I  take  courses  in  both 
French  and  German  (So  I  was  well  loaded  down 
with  studies  in  my  second  year — too  many  in  fact). 
Mr.  Morton  still  did  not  see  his  way  clear  to  consent 
to  this  new  plan.  But  in  order  to  carry  his  point  and 
retain  me  in  College,  Armstrong  made  a  trip  to  the 
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country  and  saw  Mr.  Morton  at  home  and  urged  the 
plan  with  all  his  heart.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
Armstrong  would  have  ever  succeeded  in  his  appeal 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  he  carried  some 
personal  word  or  message  to  Mr.  Morton  from  the 
Chancellor  or  some  member  of  the  Faculty  urging 
him  to  consent.  This  appeal,  I  am  sure,  is  the  one 
that  won  Mr.  Morton  over,  and  he  consented.  So  I 
was  kept  in  College  but  it  had  been  at  least  a  week 
or  more  after  I  registered  before  I  entered  upon 
my  course  of  study. 

Arrangement  had  already  been  made  for  me  to 
board  at  Mrs.  Ruff's.  Armstrong  was  still  looking 
after  me  and  my  interests.  But  right  here  he  made 
a  blunder,  so  far  as  my  interest  was  concerned — he 
arranged  for  four,  three  of  these  his  picked  friends, 
to  occupy  one  large  room  upstairs  in  the  Waddell 
house — with  an  extended  porch  with  glass  windows- 
While  the  arrangement  for  sleeping  was  allright, 
as  each  roomer  had  his  own  bed,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  room,  there  was  one  drawback,  for  there 
was  only  one  fireplace  and  in  cold  weather  all  four 
had  to  study  in  the  same  room  and  before  one  fire- 
place. It  so  happened  that  all  four  were  not  gen- 
erally in  the  room  at  the  same  time — two  of  these 
students  (Armstrong  and  another  man)  were  fre- 
quently out  in  the  evenings.  No  one  I  am  sure  can 
do  his  best  studying  when  surrounded  by  more  than 
one  person.  The  best  studying  I  am  sure  can  be 
done  only  when  you  are  in  a  room  alone,  undis- 
turbed by  the  presence  of  anyone.  My  friend,  Mr. 
Bell,  has  given  in  his  notes  a  fair  description  of 
life  at  the  Ruff  house,  while  I  do  not  recall  all  the 
glamor  that  Bell  pictures,  it  was  a  number-one 
boarding  place  and  had  the  finest  personnel  of  stu- 
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dents  to  be  found  in  any  boarding  house  in  Athens. 
Life  there  was  certainly  agreeable  and  pleasant  in 
every  way.  Only  one  discordant  note,  will  I  mention. 
We  had  an  old  student,  returned  for  graduation, 
who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  big  table  (there  were  two 
side  tables),  and  this  man  assumed  authority  as 
major  domo  to  direct  all  the  conversation  had  in 
the  dining  room — in  fact,  he  did  most  of  the  talking 
himself  for  he  seemed  to  know  everything  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  correct  anyone  who  said  anything 
that  did  not  sound  the  exact  note  he  wanted  to  hear. 
But  one  virtue  I  wish  to  concede  to  this  man  and 
that  he  did  not  attempt  to  lead  or  direct  others  in 
the  matter  of  religion,  for  that  subject  was  never 
mentioned  in  the  dining  room.  When  I  think  of 
the  great  religious  activities  of  this  day  set  in  mo- 
tion to  interest  and  influence  the  students,  it  will 
almost  cause  a  smile,  when  I  tell  you  that  in  those 
days,  no  interest  seemed  to  be  felt  at  all  in  the  mat- 
ter of  religion.  Every  student,  unless  excused,  had 
to  attend  services,  religious,  conducted  by  the  Chan- 
cellor every  Sunday  afternoon.  But  outside  of  this 
particular  service  no  reference  that  I  can  recall  was 
ever  made  about  religion  by  any  of  the  Professors 
or  students.  It  would  seem  that  the  College  at  that 
day  was  a  benighted  institution,  but  not  so;  for 
there  was  a  standard  of  honor  and  truth  among  these 
students  worthy  of  the  highest  praise  and  I  now  pay 
tribute  to  the  fact — The  brand  of  religion  the  boys 
had  in  that  day  might  be  called  the  "Home-made" 
article  which  they  had  learned  at  home  and  which 
they  respected  and  heeded.  At  College  they  felt 
that  they  were  away  from  home,  on  the  firing  line 
as  it  were,  and  they  were  too  busy  for  much  intro- 
spection. 
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The  fall  season  passed  off  without  any  special 
incident,  except  the  excitement  and  interest  aroused 
by  election  for  Congressman.  The  two  candidates 
were  Joel  A.  Billups,  the  Democratic  nominee  and 
Emory  Speer,  an  Independent.  Col.  Billups  did  not 
see  fit  to  speak  in  Athens — a  circumstance  which 
made  against  him  in  the  race.  But  here  on  his  home- 
ground,  Speer  fired  his  heaviest  guns  and  did  his 
most  effective  work.  I  realize  all  the  criticism  that 
lias  been  spoken  and  published  on  Emory  Speer 
after  he  became  United  States  Court  Judge  (in 
1885),  but  at  this  particular  date  in  his  career  he 
was  recognized  by  odds  as  the  greatest  political 
orator  in  the  State — nor  have  I  ever  heard  since  any 
speaker  who  equaled  him  on  the  hustings.  At  this 
time,  he  was  only  30  years  old,  and  had  a  splendid 
appearance  with  a  natural  smile  on  his  face  that  was 
simply  bewitching — and  he  kept  this  smile  even 
when  he  shot  his  keenest  dart  against  the  men  whom 
he  assailed — and  when  it  came  to  a  keen  sense  of 
irony,  ready  wit  and  quickness  in  reply,  when  he  was 
interrupted,  he  was  without  a  peer.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  students  were  against  Speer  on  ac- 
count of  his  break  from  the  regular  Democracy — 
but  they  all  admired  the  brilliancy  of  the  man  and 
his  resistless  power  of  oratory.  The  election 
was  a  close  one,  and  it  will  hardly  be  believed  when 
I  say  it,  but  it  was  almost  a  week  before  the  final 
returns  on  the  election  were  received.  The  last 
County  to  report  was  Fannin  and  it  gave  a  large 
majority  for  Speer,  electing  him  by  a  majority 
of  over  200,  but  less  than  250.  Even  in,  the 
next  election,  Speer  was  victorious  by  a  very  large 
majority — and  to  show  you  how  well  he  stood  in 
Clarke  County  at  that  time,  only  197  votes  were  cast 
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against  him  in  Clarke  County.  But  by  1882  all  had 
changed,  he  had  become  very  unpopular,  and  he  had 
lost  that  pleasant  and  affable  smile  which  had  help- 
ed to  make  him  such  a  big  winner,  and  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1882  he  was  overwhelmed  by  over  4,000  ma- 
jority— the  winner  being  Allen  D.  Candler  of  Hall 
County.  (I  would  like  to  trace  the  further  history 
of  Judge  Speer,  for  I  know  that  would  be  too  far 
away  from  the  matter  in  hand,  but  I  will  mention 
one  incident  in  his  life  at  Macon.  In  delivering  a 
Law  lecture  to  the  students  of  Mercer  University, 
he  bewailed  the  fact  that  in  his  younger  days  he 
had  not  seen  fit  to  make  friends — that  he  did  not 
then  know  or  appreciate  what  real  friendship 
meant.  His  remarks  were  quoted  by  all  the  papers 
—this  was  about  1912.    He  died  in  1918.) 

When  Christmas  approached,  we  found  that  the 
Faculty  had  relaxed  their  strict  rules  of  the 
previous  year — some  kind  of  regulation  was  en- 
forced, but  no  lessons  were  required  during  the 
holidays.  (Note :  At  end  of  next  year,  all  these  regu- 
lations were  set  aside  and  a  free  holiday  given  to 
all.) 

Early  in  1879  great  improvements  were  made 
upon  the  grounds  on  the  Campus — the  work  main- 
ly was  filling  in  the  big  hollow  in  front  of  Moore 
College  and  leveling  the  grounds  west  of  the  Chapel 
and  of  the  new  College  Building — many  trees  were 
set  out,  but  this  work  was  done  by  the  citizens  of 
Athens.  I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  made  in  following  July:  "The  condition 
of  the  Campus  grounds  had  been  vastly  improved, 
the  neglected  and  unsightly  area  (hollow)  in  front 
of  Moore  College  has  been  graded,  terraced,  and 
partially  sodded  with  Bermuda  grass.     The  walks 
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on  the  Campus  have  been  leveled  and  no  less  than 
400  choice  trees  have  been  set  out  on  the  Campus 
and  protected  by  white-washed  boxes.  (Note:  This 
was  mainly  if  not  entirely  on  the  west  side  of  Cam- 
pus.) A  number  of  enterprising  citizens  have  aid- 
ed in  this  work — each  putting  out  a  number  of  elms, 
oaks,  and  sugar  maples. "  (Note:  The  five  large 
oaks  now  standing  against  the  fence  on  north  front 
of  the  Campus  were  set  out  by  Judge  Young  Har- 
ris, and  I  think  that  this  work  was  done  by  him  be- 
fore the  time  now  mentioned.  The  real  big  work 
of  improvement  was  not  done  until  February  and 
March,  1881,  which  will  be  mentioned  later.) 

The  epidemic  of  measles  broke  out  in  February, 
at  first  the  cases  were  few  and  scattering,  but  at 
last  one  or  two  cases  developed  at  the  Ruff  house — 
but  in  rooms,  not  near  me — so  I  did  not  feel  uneasy, 
in  fact  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  I  would  catch 
the  measles.  Toward  the  last  of  the  month,  I  be- 
came real  sick  and  for  the  first  time  in  College 
life  did  not  feel  like  getting  out.  Since  this  matter 
was  put  in  type,  I  wish  to  say,  that  my  memory 
has  been  refreshed  by  finding  an  entry  that  I  made 
several  years  ago,  and  I  wish  to  say  now  positively 
that  this  attack  began  with  chills  and  fever.  The 
first  experience  of  the  kind  I  ever  had  and  anybody 
who  has  ever  had  this  experience  knows  what  a 
sad,  mean  and  woe-begone  feeling  a  person  has.  I 
remained  in  this  condition  for  two  or  three  days  and 
yet  none  of  the  older  students  suggested  to  me  that 
I  was  taking  the  disease.  Boys  in  those  days  paid 
little,  if  any,  attention  to  a  student  merely  complain- 
ing, it  was1  only  when  a  Doctor  showed  up  that  they 
took  any  notice  of  a  so-called  sick  student.  I  began 
to  feel  real  " tough."  My  friend  Armstrong  and  oth- 
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ers  of  my  closest  associates  said  nothing  and  made 
no  suggestion,  but  at  last  the  idea  came  to  me  "Boy, 
you  are  not  well  at  all — this  is  no  place  for  you — 
home  is  where  you  belong — you  need  your  mother's 
attention."  So  I  instantly  decided  to  go  home. 
This  date  was  Friday,  February  28th.  It  was  about 
2  o'clock  in  afternoon.  I  told  one  of  the  boys  I  was 
going  home ;  said  nothing  to  the  landlady  but  walk- 
ed down  to  Center  and  Reaves'  old  corner,  with 
which  I  was  familiar  and  looked  for  some  way  to 
get  home.  I  soon  saw  a  Negro  who  lived  near  my 
home,  his  wagon  was  loaded  with  provisions  but 
I  jumped  at  the  chance  to  ride.  The  Negro  said, 
"Allright,  he  would  be  glad  to  take  me."  The  after- 
noon was  clear  but  very  cold,  and  the  roads  were 
in  bad  shape.  The  distance  I  had  to  go  was  over 
nine  miles — the  trip  was  on  the  Lexington  road 
for  over  five  miles  of  the  way.  It  was  about  a  mile 
from  where  I  left  the  wagon  to  my  home.  It  was 
getting  dark  when  I  got  there.  I  found  the  family 
at  supper.  They  looked  surprised  at  my  unexpect- 
ed visit.  I  spoke  cooly,  I  told  them  that  I  was  not 
feeling  well  and  thought  best  to  come  home,  which 
was  all  satisfactory.  After  eating  a  warm  home- 
cooked  supper  and  drinking  coffee  I  felt  much  bet- 
ter and  for  the  time  forgot  that  I  was  sick.  The 
next  morning  I  woke  up  late,  I  was  not  aroused 
for  breakfast,  and  when  I  got  up  one  of  the  family 
spoke  out,  "You  are  badly  broke  out  on  the  face 
— what  is  the  matter  with  you?"  It  was  a  well 
developed  case  of  measles — there  was  no  doubt  about 
what  had  caused  my  ill  feeling.  I  remained  at  home 
for  about  two  weeks — had  no  trouble  and  took  no 
medicine.  When  I  got  back  to  Athens  I  was  feel- 
ing  "tip-top"  and  thought   I  was   alright.      And 
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right  here  let  me  say,  to  show  you  the  cold  and 
frigid  formality  of  the  Professors  in  those  "good 
old"  days,  only  one  of  them  noticed  my  arrival 
or  even  said  a  word  to  me  about  my  absence,  and 
that  man  was  Prof.  Woodfln.  In  a  kind  but  cen- 
sorious manner  he  spoke  out  in  the  class  room, 
"You  had  no  business  coming  back  to  classes  so 
quick.  Don't  you  know  that  the  dangerous  point 
about  measles  is  the  way  they  affect  the  eyes?" 
I  said  nothing.  He  went  on  to  advise  me  not  to 
study  much  for  several  days  and  not  to  read  at 
all  at  night.  I  do  not  remember  whether  I  followed 
the  advice  or  not,  but  I  know  I  had  no  trouble  with 
my  eyes.  This  may  be  a  small  incident  that  I  have 
related,  but  the  point  to  it  is  that  Professor  "Whit- 
kin  was  the  only  one  of  the  teachers  who  evinced 
the  least  interest  by  words  in  me  or  concern  about 
me.  I  have  never  forgotten  the  incident.  (I  shall 
say  other  kind  words  about  Professor  Woodfiri 
later  on.) 

Now,  back  to  the  matter  in  hand.  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  work  of  the  Literary  Societies  moved  under 
full  steam  all  of  this  term  and  the  interest  con- 
tinued unabated,  but  I  must  acknowledge  that  this 
year  marked  high  water  mark  with  the  Societies 
during  my  day.  After  this  year  interest  in  them 
declined,  the  students  seemed  drawn  or  attracted 
to  other  things  about  the  City.  They  were  begin- 
ning to  get  acquainted  with  the  City  and  its  attrac- 
tions but  they  were  not  many,  I  must  say.  (Note: 
Tt  is  true  that  in  the  Fall  of  1880  interest  was  re- 
vived for  awhile  in  the  Societies.) 

An  incident  occurred  in  the  Spring,  which  I  must 
mention.  One  morning  the  College  bell  failed  to 
ring  and  was  silent  for  weeks — this  worked  great 
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inconvenience  and  hardship  on  the  students,  as  few 
had  time-pieces;  besides,  the  sound  of  the  Chapel 
bell  was  a  part  of  College  life  and  a  feeling  of  gloom 
was  felt  on  the  Campus.  In  about  three  or  four 
weeks  one  of  the  boys  involved  carried  the  clapper 
to  the  Chancellor's  office,  when  it  was  first  learned 
that  he  and  another  student,  both  of  them  first-year 
men,  were  the  offenders.  After  a  few  days,  the 
matter  was  dropped,  the  other  students  never  heard 
a  word  about  any  action  of  the  Faculty  nor  a  word 
from  the  offenders,  the  matter  seemed  "  hushed 
up"  and  we  could  see  that  the  offenders  had  re- 
ceived no  punishment  for  their  offense.  Only 
this  year  have  I  ever  heard  any  explanation  of  this 
affair  and  why  it  closed  so  quietly.  My  informant 
tells  me  that  a  Senior  was  the  real  instigator  of 
the  affair,  that  this  "higher-up"  thought  he  would 
"try  out"  these  newcomers  by  suggesting  to  them 
that  they  remove  the  bell  clapper — he  not  dreaming 
that  they  would  be  so  simple  or  fool-hardy  as  to 
pull  such  a  rash  stunt.  But  they  did.  The  sup- 
position now  is  that  the  Senior  finally  decided  to 
see  the  Chancellor  and  make  a  clean  breast  of  the 
affair,  and  to  ask  for  pardon  both  for  himself  and 
the  others.  When  you  consider  the  fact  that  this 
Senior  was  very  prominent  in  College,  stood  high 
in  his  classes  and  was  highly  rated  and  esteemed 
by  the  Faculty,  you  can  see  what  the  situation  real- 
ly was.  To  dismiss  from  College  or  punish  in  any- 
way, this  "top-notch"  Senior  would  have  been  a 
"slam"  on  the  University,  so  in  consequence  the 
delinquents  all  were  pardoned  and  the  matter 
"hushed  up"  so  far  as  the  University  was  con- 
cerned. One  of  the  actors  in  this  affair  did  not 
continue  his  connection  very  long  with  the  College 
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— the  other  one  remained  and  graduated;  the 
Senior  involved  graduated  the  same  year.  The 
youngest  of  these  parties  still  lives,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  but  I  do  not  think  he  ever  visited  Athens  since 
he  graduated. 

Interest  in  military  tactics  and  drilling  continued 
unabated  this  year  and  I  might  say  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  time  I  was  at  College.  Unfortunately 
for  me,  I  was  not  able  to  drill  this  term  on  account 
of  a  severe  injury  I  received  to  my  right  shoulder 
during  vacation  time.  I  was  thrown  out  of  a  bug- 
gy and  my  shoulder  badly  torn  up  and  I  was  not 
in  shape  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  musket. 

The  Board  of  Visitors 

As  I  made  detailed  statement  on  report  of  Board 
of  Visitors  last  year,  I  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
the  report  for  this  year.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
report  in  the  main  was  very  favorable;  they  cited 
the  numerous  improvements  made  on  the  halls  and 
buildings,  and  called  special  attention  to  the  work 
of  improvement  on  the  west  side  of  the  Campus, 
in  front  of  Moore  College,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned.  I  should  have  stated  that  the  Board 
was  composed  of  almost  the  same  men  as  the  pre- 
vious one.  Col.  H.  H.  Jones  was  still  Chairman; 
the  report  said  that  measures  had  been  taken  to 
improve  the  sanitary  conditions  upon  the  Campus 
(but  which  in  fact  did  not  amount  to  much  as  liv- 
ing witnesses  can  testify,  and  which  condition  the 
Board  had  severely  censured  the  year  before).  The 
Board  referred  with  pleasure  to  the  fact  that  the 
Chapel  had  been  improved  and  that  work  had  start- 
ed to  supply  the  Chapel  with  gas  fixtures  which 
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would  be  completed  before  Commencement.  The 
Board  still  had  severe  criticisms  for  certain  fea- 
tures of  student  work;  that  an  examination  of  the 
final  papers  "revealed  a  few,  very  few,  inferior 
papers  characterized  by  bad  spelling,  wretched 
chirography  and  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
jects reviewed,  but  that  these  were  exceptionable." 
The  report  showed  that  149  students  had  registered 
during  the  year  of  which  number  91  were  in  Frank- 
lin College,  and  only  52  in  Agricultural  College. 
(Note:  At  this  period  the  Agricultural  College  was 
in  poor  repute,  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 
This  was  the  last  year  that  fees  were  demanded 
for  admittance  to  the  University,  except  matricula- 
tion fee.) 

A  full  report  of  the  Board  can  be  seen  in  the 
Banner  of  date  July  22nd,  79.  The  Commencement 
season  was  now  at  hand.  The  first  exercise  was 
the  Sophomore  contest  Monday  morning  for  the 
prizes  awarded  to  the  two  best  declaimers.  (Note: 
Dr.  Speer  very  properly  ruled  me  out  on  this 
year  speaking  as  I  had  my)  chance  the  year 
before.)  I  have  the  original  programme  now 
before  me.  Eighteen  names  appear  as  speakers — 
one  of  whom  was  marked  excused.  Music  wTas  fur- 
nished by  Burns '  Silver  Cornet  Band  and  was  given 
in  advance  of  the  prayer  offered  and  also  at  the 
conclusion  of  prayer  and  then  again  after  each 
third  speaker.  This  was  the  usual  program.  So 
the  music  was  plentiful.  None  of  these  speeches 
were  less  than  twelve  minutes  long  and  with  the 
music  thrown  in,  just  think  of  the  patience  neces- 
sary for  an  audience  to  stand  this  ordeal.  I  must 
say  that  people  of  that  day  were  more  patient  than 
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those  of  today  and  for  another  reason — they  were 
not  so  sophisticated  as  the  present  generation. 

Looking  over  the  list  of  these  speakers  I  find 
that  only  four  are  now  living,  and  strange  to  say, 
for  it  seems  to  be  a  coincidence,  these  four  names 
follow  each  other  in  line.  These  names  are  M.  C. 
Pope,  P.  H.  Bell,  J.  E.  Gross,  and  R.  H.  Warren. 
Warren  delivered  the  speech  of  "Meagher  to  the 
Irish,"  which  had  won  the  prize  the  last  year.  The 
winners  in  the  contest  were :  Jos.  G.  Camp  of  Doug- 
las, whose  subject  was  "America"  by  Phillips,  and 
J.  S.  Williams  of  Ware  County,  whose  subject  was, 
1 ' Eeconciliation  with  America"  by  Chatham.  The 
prizes  were  delivered  by  General  Lawton,  of  Sa- 
vannah, the  next  afternoon. 

On  Monday  afternoon  we  had  the  address  to  the 
Literary  Societies  by  Judge  0.  A.  Lochrane.  His 
subject  was  "The  Honor  and  Dignity  of  Labor." 
Space  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  much  detail, 
but  I  will  state  as  is  known  by  many — Lochrane 
came  to  Athens  when  a  boy  emigrant  from  Ireland. 
He  came  over  with  his  father,  but  was  "let 
loose  by  his  parent  when  the  boy  was  big 
enough  to  find  a  job.  He  found  work  in  Athens  in 
a  drug  store  and  while  thus  engaged,  he  appeared 
at  a  public  meeting  held  on  the  subject  of  "Tem- 
perance." Jos.  H.  Lumpkin  was  then  a  practicing 
lawyer  here  (this  was  years  before  the  Supreme 
Court  was  created).  Judge  Lumpkin  in  his  day, 
as  is  well  known,  was  a  great  advocate  of  temper- 
ance. Any  way,  the  light-haired  and  florid  com- 
plexioned  Irish  boy  made  a  deep  impression  on 
Judge  Lumpkin,  and  he  later  called  him  to  his  of- 
fice and  told  him  that  his  real  work  was  not  in  a 
drug  store  but  in  a  lawyer's  office.     So  Lochrane 
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immediately  began  the  study  of  law  in  Judge  Lump- 
kin's office  and  was  in  due  time  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  Athens.  Judge  Lochrane  in  the  opening 
of  his  remarks  referred  to  this  interesting  episode 
of  his  life.  He  at  once  won  the  good-will  and  sym- 
pathy of  his  audience,  and  for  one  hour  and  a  half 
held  their  undivided  attention.  I  attended  these 
Chapel  exercises  regularly  for  over  25  years  fol- 
lowing my  graduation  and  I  have  never  seen  an 
audience  there  so  highly  aroused  or  so  completely 
swayed  by  an  orator.  There  was  round  after  round 
of  applause  all  through  his  speech.  Near  where 
I  sat  was  a  woman,  a  stranger,  shedding  tears 
which  she  could  not  restrain  and  at  the  same  time 
her  face  was  "lit  up"  with  joy  and  a  thrill  that 
was  not  born  of  this  world.  The  speaker  himself 
at  times  had  to  check  himself,  as  if  his  heart  was 
too  full  for  utterance.  I  am  sure  that  no  one  left 
the  Chapel  while  he  spoke. 

I  realize  that  what  I  have  said  above  may  seem 
an  exaggeration  to  the  person  who  may  read  this, 
so  I  have  looked  for  evidence  to  confirm  my  story 
and  I  have  found  it  in  the  3rd  Volume  of  Governor 
Northen's  story  of  "Men  of  Mark  in  Georgia,"  and 
from  which  book  I  now  quote:  "His  speech  de- 
livered at  the  University  of  Georgia,  was  compli- 
mented in  highest  terms  by  Alex.  H.  Stephens  and 
Robert  Toombs.  General  Toombs  said,  'It  was  the 
best  speech  he  ever  heard  delivered  on  an  occasion 
of  that  kind'."  The  article  continues :  "The  speech 
was  an  earnest  plea  to  the  young  men,  to  whom 
he  was  talking,  to  stand  by  their  native  State.  It 
was  rich  in  eloquence — and  pathos.  The  humor  so 
characteristic  of  him  was  absent,  he  was  too  much 
in  earnest  to  indulge  m  humor." 
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In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say  that  while  Jos. 
Henry  Lumpkin  was  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  Geor- 
gia, Judge  0.  A.  Lochrane  was  the  fourth.  Rather 
a  coincidence,  don't  you  think?  (Refer  to  article  by 
P.  H.  Bell,  who  tells  further  about  this  speech  of 
Judge  Lochrane.) 

The  Champion  debate  was  held  that  night,  and 
Judge  Lochrane  presided  at  the  debate.  (Please 
refer  to  article  of  J.  H.  Felker  for  account  of  this 
debate.) 

The  next  morning  Junior  speakers  were  heard. 
They  made  or  were  supposed  to  make  original 
speeches.  I  can  give  no  information  about  this 
occasion  except  an  item  I  find  in  the  Augusta 
Ohronicle  copied  in  the  Banner.  This  item  with- 
out mentioning  other  speakers  gave  the  honors  of 
the  contest  to  Blanton  H.  Noble,  of  Athens.  His 
subject  was  "True  Grit."  Noble  has  long  since 
passed  to  his  long  home,  but  "Blant,"  as  he  was 
called,  was  a  sincere  and  kind-hearted  soul  and  is 
still  very  kindly  and  pleasantly  remembered  by 
many  of  the  older  citizens  here.  His  grandfather, 
Blanton  Hill,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  citizens  of 
Athens  and  his  home,  with  large  Corinthian  col- 
umns in  front,  stood  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  the 
First  Baptist  Church. 

On  Tuesday  the  City  was  honored  by  the  appear- 
ance of  two  military  companies  who  came  to  honor 
the  University  exercises,  they  were  the  Oglethorpe 
Light  Infantry  from  Savannah,  Robert  Falligant, 
Captain,  and  the  Richmond  Hussars  (mounted 
troops)  from  Augusta,  J.  W.  Clark,  Captain.  These 
companies  arrived  at  noon  on  the  Georgia  Railroad 
and  were  met  at  the  depot  beyond  the  river  by  the 
Athens  Guards  with  the  band  (Burns'  Silver  Cor- 
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net  Band)  and  escorted  to  the  Hope  Fire  Hall  on 
Market  (now  Washington)  Street  where  a  "cham- 
pagne lunch  was  served"  and  speeches  of  welcome 
made  by  prominent  citizens  and  officials  of  Athens. 
The  response  was  made  by  Captain  Falligant  and 
others.  These  speeches  were  all  of  the  high  sound- 
ing type  of  eloquence  current  in  that  day  and  can 
now  be  seen  in  the  old  files  of  The  Southern  Banner. 
Both  companies  went,  through  drill  exercises  on  the 
Campus  and  attracted  much  attention  and  applause, 
the  cavalry  especially. 

Tuesday  afternoon  the  address  to  the  Alumni 
Society  was  in  order,  and  this  address  was  delivered 
by  Alex.  H.  Stephens.  As  already  stated,  large 
crowds  attended  the  University  exercises  in  those 
days  attracted  by  the  celebrities  of  the  day.  But 
of  them  all  Mr.  Stephens  was  the  big  drawing  card. 
It. seemed  that  the  heart  of  the  public  was  more 
wrapped  up  in  him  than  in  any  of  the  others;  the 
reason  for  this,  I  think,  was  first  his  weakened  and 
feeble  physical  condition  and  the  further  fact  that 
be  had  endured  imprisonment  for  several  months 
in  Fort  Warren,  by  order  of  the  U.  S.  Military  au- 
thorities and  in  bearing  the  torture  of  this  imprison- 
ment, our  people  felt  that  he  had  suffered  for  them 
and  for  their  sake.  No  doubt  about  this  feeling  and 
affection  for  Mr.  Stephens  being  deep-seated  and  the 
people  did  not  fail  to  evince  it  when  the  occasion 
presented  itself.  So  on  the  day  he  spoke,  we  had 
the  largest  crowd  ever  seen  in  and  about  the  chap- 
el— for  the  Chapel  could  not  possibly  seat  the 
throng.  I  can  now  see  the  old  gentleman  seated 
in  his  wheel-chair  which  he  turned  right  and  left, 
back  and  forth  as  his  speech  progressed.  (I  have 
seen  this  old  chair  at  Liberty  Hall  and  am  prepared 
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to  testify  that  it  is  the  same  and  very  chair  I  saw 
on  the  rostrum  at  this  Commencement.)  The  subject 
of  his  address  as  noted  by  the  papers  of  that  day 
was,  "Objects  and  Aims  in  Life  and  the  Chief  End 
of  Man."  He  spoke  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  the 
same  time  as  Judge  Lochrane  had  spoken  the  day 
before.  He  spoke  ex  tempore,  without  any  notes 
whatever.  He  talked  as  if  he  were  an  old  patriarch 
returning  home  from  a  long  journey  and  talking  to 
a  gathering  of  his  kins-people  and  neighbors.  He 
covered  a  variety  of  subjects  in  his  remarks,  but 
never  for  a  moment  hesitated.  (Note:  P.  H.  Bell 
has  given  in  his  contribution  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  matters  discussed,  which  see.)  At  times  the 
speaker  would  become  aroused  in  dealing  with  some 
subject  which  stirred  his  latent  fires,  and  he  would 
thrill  the  audience  with  his  high-keyed  and  pene- 
trating voice  which  sounded  fife-like.  He  was  now 
in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  but  there  was  no  hollow- 
liess  in  his  voice.  The  audience  was  deeply  af- 
fected and  he  received  the  closest  attention.  I  am 
sure  no  one  left  the  Chapel  while  he  was  speaking. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  he  received  a  great 
ovation.  (Note:  The  Banner  gives  rather  full  de- 
tails of  his  and  Judge  Lochrane 's  speeches.  In 
a  later  edition  of  the  Banner  the  special  articles 
about  Commencement  published  in  The  Atlanta 
Constitution  and  The  Augusta  Chronicle  are  repro- 
duced, and  from  these  articles  a  full  summary  of 
both  speeches  can  be  seen.  Both  the  Constitution 
and  the  Chronicle  said  that  both  Mr.  Stephens  and 
Judge  Lochrane  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half.) 

The  next  day  was  Commencement  Day  and  33 
graduates  received  their  diplomas.  As  many  as 
five  received  two  diplomas.    Six  graduated  in  Law. 
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I  will  not  mention  all  the  speeches  made  but  will 
call  attention  to  two  local  graduates :  Thos.  S.  Mell 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  " Fashion;"  Richard  B. 
Eussell  spoke  on  the  subject  of  " Young  Men." 
The  attendance  for  this  Collegiate  year  was  149. 

On  Wednesday  evening  Chancellor  Mell  held  his 
lirst  reception  to  the  Trustees,  the  Professors,  the 
graduating  class  and  ' i  other  friends  of  the  Univer- 
sity." This  was  an  annual  event  with  the  Chan- 
cellor, as  long  as  he  lived  and  was  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  interesting  features  of  Commence- 
ment. (Note:  See  article  of  P.  H.  Bell  as  to  these 
receptions.)  At  this  late  day,  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  this  Commencement  of  1879  was  the  greatest 
and  most  interesting  Commencement  that  I  ever 
witnessed.  More  interest  was  shown  in  the  exer- 
cises and  more  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  speeches 
(I  refer  especially  to  Stephens  and  Lochrane)  than 
at  any  other  Commencement  I  have  ever  attended. 

Before  winding  up  this  last  Collegiate  year,  it 
is  necessary  for  me  to  mention  two  facts,  which 
I  was  about  to  overlook.  First,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees changed  the  date  of  Commencement  from  the 
first  Wednesday  in  August  to  the  third  Wednes- 
day in  July.  Second,  General  Browne  handed  in 
his  resignation  as  Professor  of  History,  and  the 
Banner  of  date  August  12th,  1879,  says  that  "The 
Board  of  Trustees  unanimously  requested  the 
General  to  withdraw  his  resignation,"  which  he 
did.  The  occasion  for  the  old  General  tendering 
his  resignation  was  due  to  the  fact  that  for  a  year 
or  two  a  certain  wild  element  in  College  had  made 
it  a  point  to  speak  very  disparingly  of  him  and  on 
many  occasions  had  shown  him  such  discourtesy 
as    very    rude    manners    could    suggest.     He    was 
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aware  of  all  this ;  so  he  made  up  his  mind  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  head  by  offering  his  resignation, 
which  was  done  with  the  very  satisfactory  result 
noted.  I  was  anxious  to  find  out  who  was  respon- 
sible for  Browne's  election  to  a  professorship  and 
so  I  recently  made  this  enquiry.  I  found  one  man 
who  knows;  Judge  Joe  Felker,  of  Monroe,  tells  me 
that  Robert  Toombs  was  responsible  for  his  elec- 
tion. The  following  refers  to  remark  of  Judge 
Jos.  Felker,  in  which  he  is  quoted  by  me  as  saying 
that  Robert  Toombs  was  responsible  for  Browne's 
election.  From  a  Rebel's  War  Clerk's  Diary,  of 
date  May  26,  1861,  I  learn  the  following:  "Mr. 
Browne  is  an  Englishman,  who  came  from  Wash- 
ington, on  the  invitation  of  Toombs,  and  through 
his  influence,  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State."  (Toombs  was  then  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Later,  Browne  was  appointed  Colonel  A.D.C.  to 
President  Davis.)  (Note:  Later  on  I  will  tell  the 
story  about  General  Browne  as  to  why  and  when 
he  came  to  Georgia  and  to  Athens.  He  settled  in 
Athens  in  1862,  and  General  Howell  Cobb,  accord- 
ing to  good  authority,  was  responsible  for  his  mak- 
ing Athens  his  home.) 

I  always  got  a  great  kick  out  of  my  vacations 
for  reason  that  I  was  free  to  go  and  come  as  I 
pleased,  and  there  was  always  something  of  inter 
est  in  the  country  at  that  season  of  the  year  after 
the  crops  were  "laid  by." 

Opening  of  1879-80  Session 

Our  class,  Junior,  had  about  30  members  at  the 
opening,  several  of  the  "Sophs"  dropped  out  but 
several    new    students    joined    our    class.      (Note: 
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Later  on  I  will  give  names  of  these  boys  who  drop- 
ped out  and  the  new  ones  who  entered.) 

I  made  new  arrangements  for  board  this  year. 
I  still  took  meals  at  the  Ruff  house  but  had  a  room 
in  the  Old  College  with  my  friend  Armstrong  who 
was  still  in  College,  though  he  had  graduated  in 
Law  and  as  an  A.B.  the  last  Commencement.  His 
real  work  now  was  in  the  Library,  arranging  and 
labeling  the  books — his  posters  and  marks  can  still 
be  seen  in  the  old  books.  Armstrong  finished  his 
Library  work  in  April  and  then  left  Athens  for  his 
home  in  Augusta,  never  to  visit  Athens  again. 

On  the  first  of  January  next  a  boarding  house  was 
opened  in  the  Old  College  by  P.  A.  Summey  and  his 
wife;  these  were  fine  and  kind-hearted  old  people 
and  were  well  known  in  the  City.  So  I  decided  to 
board  with  Mr.  Summey.  The  fare  was  very  good, 
as  good  as  could  be  expected  but  I  soon  got 
tired  of  the  company  I  had  to  meet  at  the  table. 
This  crowd  did  not  measure  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  students  with  whom  I  had  been  associated 
the  previous  year.  In  fact,  the  new  comers  of 
1879-80  as  a  rule  were  not  up  to  the  previous  stan- 
dard. So  I  moved  back  to  the  Ruff  house  in  April 
and  took  a  room  in  the  cottage  with  a  classmate 
where  I  stayed  until  end  of  the  term.  (I  do  not  name 
this  roommate,  for  reason  as  long  as  he  lived,  and 
we  certainly  became  the  best  of  friends,  I  never 
heard  him  at  any  time  mention  the  fact  of  our  room- 
ing together  nor  did  I  ever  refer  to  the  fact.)  I 
have  my  idea  why  he  passed  this  over  in  silence, 
but  as  he  did  not  care  to  refer  to  it  while  living, 
I  shall  not  mention  it  now  after  his  death. 

Life  was  again  very  pleasant  at  the  Ruff  house. 
The  boarders  there  were  certainly  congenial  and 
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agreeable  in  every  way.  The  big  fellow  who  had  act- 
ed the  year,  before  as  self-appointed  moderator  had 
graduated  and  had  gone  out  into  the  world  to  meet 
his  fate.  Among  these  boarders  I  recall  two  boys 
from  Blackshear,  who  seemed  to  have  faded  from 
the  picture  as  the  Alumni  catalogue  gives  no  definite 
information;  they  were  R.  W.  Fuller  and  T.  J. 
Youmans — "Tommie"  he  was  called,  was  a  very 
fine  character,  and  a  gentleman  by  nature. 
Fuller  was  built  of  sterner  material  but  he 
was  allright.  I  felt  near  to  Youmans  and  have  often 
wondered  what  became  of  him?  I  find  that  the 
catalogue  of  1906  says  Robert  W.  Fuller  was  then 
living  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  but  he  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  another  R.  W.  who  graduated  in  1896. 
The  drilling  this  term  went  on  with  usual  and 
unabated  interest.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  was  at 
last  allowed  to  drill,  which  I  certainly  enjoyed.  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  though,  that  I  never  reached  any 
special  efficiency  in  this  line  of  College  work.  The 
Senior  year  I  did  not  participate  for  the  reason 
that  no  Senior  was  expected  to  drill  unless  he  had 
attained  rank  as  an  officer,  which  I  had  not. 

Explosion  in  the  Classroom  of  Professor  White 

The  first  week  in  December,  1879,  we  had  a  very 
exciting  and;  dangerous  experience  in  Professor 
White's  classroom.  The  Professor  by  actual  experi- 
ments in  classroom  would  show  the  nature  of  cer- 
tain gases.  The  gas  under  test  was  called  chem- 
ically Methane  gas,  but  in  fact  was  what  is  known 
as  "Marsh"  or  "Swamp"  gas,  for  it  is  caused  by 
decomposition  of  matter  in  a  wet  place.  The  Pro- 
fessor had  a  large  glass  jar  in  cylindrical  shape 
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with  small  mouth  or  opening  filled  with  this  gas. 
The  jar  held  I  guess  about  a  gallon  and  a  half.  The 
experiment  made  was  to  light  a  candle  and  hold 
it  to  the  mouth  of  the  jar  as  it  was  opened,  and 
the  lit  candle  would  cause  the  gas  on  contact  with 
the  oxygen  in  the  air  to  explode  violently.  This 
was  done  in  the  experiment.  I  suppose  the  Pro- 
fessor had  made  this  experiment  for  all  the  years 
he  had  been  here,  but  this  time  there  was  some 
mistake  or  miscalculation,  for  the  explosion  went 
beyond  all  expectations  and  never  again  did  the 
Professor  repeat  this  experiment.  As  he  ignited 
the  candle  he  quietly  remarked,  "You  will  observe 
now  a  very  loud  explosion,"  as  he  spoke  those 
words  most  of  us  (and  there  was  about  30  in  the 
room)  suddenly  dodged  below  the  level  of  our 
desks,  two  or  three  on  the  front  seats  held  their 
heads  up,  I  suppose  for  they  got  the  benefit  of  the 
blast.  The  explosion  that  followed  was  deafening 
and  seemed  to  shake  the  building  and  was  heard 
for  hundreds  of  yards  away.  I  shall  never  forget 
how  the  Professor's  eyes  opened  wild  and  he  looked 
the  picture  of  blank  astonishment,  the  jar  broke 
into  a  hundred  pieces  and  four  of  the  class  were 
hit  in  the  face  and  on  the  head,  two  of  them  were 
severely  cut  in  the  face,  drawing  the  blood  and 
leaving  scars;  these  two  men  were  Joe  Camp,  a 
full  grown  man,  and  "Jim"  Watton,  who  was  not 
full  grown.  McRae  and  Howell  were  also  hurt  but 
not  seriously.  The  marvel  of  this  explosion  is  that 
all  the  pieces  of  glass  shot  southward  toward  the 
entrance  and  hit  the  windows  and  walls  on  the 
south  side,  but  not  a  piece  flew  north  or  toward 
Professor  White,  so  the  consequence  was  that  while 
he  stood  right  by  the  jar  he   escaped  all  injury 
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whereas,  if  the  broken  pieces  had  gone  in  the  other 
direction  (towards  him)  his  body  would  have  been 
mangled.  So  he  had  his  lucky  star  and  not  his 
judgment  to  thank  for  his  providential  escape. 
Looking  back  now  it  would  seem  as  if  the  experiment 
was  actually  frivilous  if  not  foolish,  with  all  re- 
spect to  Dr.  White's  memory.  For  this  gas  had 
no  commercial  value  and  such  experiment  was 
not  necessary  and  coulc^  have  been  of  no  real  value. 
It  was  an  idle  experiment  at  best.  (Note:  For  con- 
firmation of  my  story  about  the  explosion  see  the 
Southern  Banner  of  date  Dec.  9,  1879,  in  Clerk's 
Office,  telling  of  this  accident.) 

The  students  had  no  special  attraction  at  this 
period.  It  is  true  we  had  shows  and  plays  at  the 
old  Deupree  Hall  and  many  of  the  best  actors  of 
that  day  appeared  now  and  then  at  the  Deupree 
Hall,  but  the  price  of  admission  was  at  least  seven- 
ty-five cents  or  a  dollar,  and  that  dollar  was  not 
available  to  many  students. 

Christmas  soon  came  and  at  last  all  red  tape  and 
restrictions  on  a  full  and  free  holiday  were  cast 
aside  and  the  boys  were  all  told  to  go  home,  if  they 
wished  to,  but  still  a  few  remained  and  undoubtedly 
enjoyed  Christmas  about  as  well  as  the  many  who 
went  home. 

Intermediate  Examination  in   Chemistry 
Junior  Year,  March,  1880 

I  have  just  told  you  about  the  great  shock  that 
the  class  got  in  December,  in  Professor  White's 
classroom  when  the  big  glass  jar  exploded.  I  pro- 
pose to  tell  you  now  the  story  of  another  shock 
which  the  class  received  in  his  classroom,  and  which 
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was  about  as  unexpected  and  scaring  as  the  jar 
explosion  had  been.  When  the  class  walked  into 
the  room  that  morning,  a  cloudy  and  drizzly  day, 
and  looked  at  the  blackboard  where  the  questions 
for  examination  were  written,  they  were  astonished 
to  find  that  two  of  the  questions  posted  on  the  board 
were  what  are  called  "Independents."  And  be- 
lieve me,  as  we  looked  over  these  questions  our 
hearts  almost  failed  us — for  an  Independent  ques- 
tion was  always  a  bete  noire,  to  the  average  student. 
I  have  heard  old  soldiers  talk  about  how  the 
faces  of  their  comrades  turned  pale  or  white  as 
they  marched  into  battles — so  on  this  occasion,  I 
distinctly  remember  the  pale,  if  not  white,  expres- 
sion seen  on  the  faces  of  many  of  the  class.  For 
these  questions  were  not  based  entirely  on  a  sub- 
ject taught  in  Chemistry,  but  reached  out  and  in- 
volved also  questions  involving  Mathematics  and 
Physics.  The  questions  related  to  the  number  and 
the  quantity  of  certain  elements  used  in  charging 
or  filling  a  Babcock  Fire  Extinguisher.  We  had 
been  accustomed  to  "Independent"  problems  in 
Mathematics,  but  never  before  had  any  other  Pro- 
fessor (than  Rutherford)  presumed  to  inflict  any 
such  test  or  try-out  on  the  class.  I  realized  at  once 
what  I  was  up  against.  I  shall  never  forget  how 
I  pulled  myself  together  the  best  I  could,  to  meet 
the  dilemma,  and  I  determined  to  take  it  coolly, 
to  go  slow  and  put  my  brain  to  the  task  of  solving 
them,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible.  And  strange 
to  say,  after  many  moments  of  confusion  and  deep 
thinking,  I  finally  struck  the  key  to  the  problems, 
and  solved  them  beyond  a  doubt.  You  can  imagine 
the  long,  sweet  breath  that  I  drew  as  I  looked  around 
and  saw  two  or  three  of  the  boys   (those  fighting 
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for  class  stand)  as  they  wrinkled  their  brows  and 
ran  their  fingers  through  their  hair  (as  men  gen- 
erally do  when  caught  in  a  desperate  situation.) 

It  turned  out  that  only  two  of  us  solved  them — 
"Bill"  Bennett,  of  Jackson  County,  and  myself. 
Bennett  was  a  natural  born  mathematician,  and 
nobody  was  surprised  at  his  answering  the  ques- 
tions— but  as  for  me,  they  did  not  expect  so  much. 

When  I  left  the  classroom  and  quietly  remarked 
to  two  or  three  of  my  class  that  I  had  solved  them, 
I  doubt  if  a  single  one  of  them  believed  me,  for  if 
they  did,  they  did  not  by  their  manner  indicate  it. 
But  when  the  Blue  list  was  published  at  Commence- 
ment all  doubts  on  that  question  were  removed, 
for  I  led  the  class  in  Chemistry  straight  out. 

It  so  happened  that  later,  on  the  21st  of  July, 
1883,  I  called  on  Professor  White  at  his  office  and 
asked  him  to  give  me  my  marks  for  every  year 
that  I  was  in  college,  which  he  kindly  did,  and  I 
wrote  the  marks  down,  and  looking  over  my  marks 
in  Chemistry  for  1880  I  found  that  I  made  99,  while 
that  of  the  next  highest  was  only  98.50.  The  Pro- 
fessor and  I  then  freely  discussed  the  incidents  of 
this  examination,  and  I  was  much  surprised  at  the 
vivid  recollection  which  Professor  White  showed 
of  this  particular  examination.  Without  even  re- 
ferring to  his  books,  he  spoke  out  emphatically  and 
said  that  Bennett  and  myself  were  the  only  ones 
who  solved  all  the  questions.  All  the  records  of  the 
college  as  far  as  ratings  and  marks  of  the  college 
were  concerned,  were  kept  at  that  time  by  Pro- 
fessor White. 

I  heard  some  years  ago  that  a  fire  in  Moore  Col- 
lege destroyed  all  these  old  records.  Whether  it 
did  or  not  I  don't  know,  but  I  doubt  if  anybody  now 
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connected  with  the  University  really  knows  whether 
these  records  or  any  part  of  them  are  still  avail- 
able, for  I  have  made  enquiry  about  them  and  got 
no  satisfaction.  Anyway  I  took  no  chances  on  losing 
the  marks,  for  I  came  back  to  my  office  and  wrote 
them  all  down  in  ink  on  a  ledger,  giving  not  only 
all  my  marks,  but  all  the  marks  of  my  competitor 
except  in  two  studies,  one  in  the  Junior  year,  and 
one  in  the  Senior  year  in  studies  that  he  took  in 
his  course  (B.  Ph.)  apart  from  my  course  in  A.B. 
(I  wish  to  say  that  I  still  have  this  old  ledger  in 
my  desk  and  all  the  figures  are  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly written.) 

I  had  many  honors  conferred  upon  me  by  the 
University  and  by  my  literary  Society  but  I  have 
felt  for  all  these  years  prouder  of  the  achievement 
in  solving  these  questions  in  Professor  White's  de- 
partment than  I  have  of  all  the  honors  received  by 
me  in  college. 

There  are  living  today  at  least  four  or  five  of 
my  comrades  who  stood  this  examination  and  T 
doubt  if  they  all  remember  it,  but  there  is  one  still 
living  who  I  am  sure  has  never  forgotten  it  and  who 
I  believe  will  corroborate  my  statement  in  every 
respect. 

Speaking  further  of  my  call  on  Professor  White 
on  the  date  named  above,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  was 
more  favorably  impressed  then  with  Professor 
White  than  I  had  ever  been  before.  I  had  known 
him  only  as  the  Professor  but  now  I  come  to  know 
him  as  the  man.  All  the  coldness  and  aloofness  here- 
tofore shown  in  the  classroom  had  vanished  like  the 
mist.  As  a  result  of  this  casual  meeting  and  tete- 
a-tete  talk  with  the  Professor,  my  heart  warmed 
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up  to  him  to  the  limit  and  so  continued  to  the  day 
of  his  death  the  last  of  November,  1927. 

April  Fool's  Day,  I860 

I  will  next  tell  about  an  experience  our  class  or 
rather  a  large  part  of  it  had  on  April  Fools '  Days. 
I  remember  the  morning,  it  was  cloudy  and  cool. 
Before  I  left  my  room  I  had  heard  that  the  boys 
had  got  a  keg  or  two  of  lager  beer  and  had  gone 
down  to  Oconee  Cemetery  to  celebrate  and  to  play 
April  Fool  on  the  Professors.  The  incident  now 
doubtless  appears  too  trivial  to  mention,  but  there 
was  one  circumstance  connected  with  it  which  calls 
for  recital.  Several  of  the  class  were  not  even  in- 
vited, they  were  students  working  for  class  stand 
and  a  few  of  the  older  ones  who  had  religious  con- 
victions and  who  would  not  be  caught  in  such  a 
"  jamboree. "  A  few  minutes  later  Armstrong  came 
by  the  room  and  told  me  that  he  had  just  seen  the 
Chancellor  and  that  Dr.  Mell  had  told  him  that  if 
those  boys  did  not  come  back  at  once  to  their  classes, 
he  would  resign  as  Chancellor.  What  Armstrong 
told  these  "wild  bucks"  I  do  not  know  but  I  do 
remember  that  within  30  minutes'  time  they  were 
all  back  on  the  Campus  except  two  who  were  "Hors 
de  combat,"  and  could  not  come.  At  this  late  day, 
I  have  this  comment  to  make,  I  think  the  Chancellor 
took  the  incident  too  much  to  heart,  for,  in  fact, 
the  idea  of  disrespect  to  the  Faculty  never  for  a 
moment  entered  their  heads,  and  to  show  you  that 
the  boys  so  engaged  were  ashamed  of  their  conduct, 
I  never  heard  the  incident  mentioned  in  College 
and  only  one  time  since,  a  few  years  ago. 
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A  Railroad  Excursion  for  Students 

On  the  19th  of  May  news  came  from  Rome,  Ga., 
that  the  Athens  Pioneer  Hook  and  Ladder  Com- 
pany in  a  tournament  with  the  Rome  Company, 
had  won  the  contest.  Athens  was  stirred  up  on  ac- 
count of  the  victory  as  if  something  great  had  hap- 
pened. On  application,  the  agent  of  the  old  North- 
East  Railroad  put  on  a  cheap  rate  for  trip  to  Lula 
that  afternoon  to  meet  the  Home  Company.  The 
rate  was  only  One  Dollar  for  the  round  trip.  A 
large  crowd,  among  them  many  students,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  chance  to  visit  Lula  and  see  the 
mountains  in  sight  at  that  place.  Many  of  the  stu- 
dents had  never  before  seen  or  had  even  a  glimpse 
of  the  mountains,  and  again  that  part  of  the  State 
was  entirely  new  to  them.  So  you  can  well  see  how 
pleasant  the  trip  was.  One  feature  that  interested 
me  especially  was  the  great  amount  of  fried  spring 
chicken  piled  upon  the  tables  at  the  hotel;  never 
before  had  I  see  such  a  sight — not  only  enough 
chicken  to  eat  but  plenty  left  over.  Many  of  the  stu- 
dents living  in  and  near  Athens  had  never  been  on 
a  railroad  train  before.    I  was  one  of  these. 

During  these  years,  the  Athens  Cornet  Band 
would  give  free  concerts  on  the  streets,  generally 
on  Friday  afternoons,  during  the  later  spring  and 
early  summer  months.  These  concerts  were  enter- 
taining and  very  much  enjoyed  by  the  public,  and 
especially  by  the  students. 

Commencement  of  I860 

We  are  now  up  against  the  Commencement  of 
1880,  and  here  I  struck  trouble,  in  preparing  this 
story,  for  reason  that  old  files  from  the  County 
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Court  House  of  this  date  were  missing.  So  I  had 
to  look  elsewhere  for  data,  but  I  was  not  discour- 
aged or  set-back.  I  wrote  first  to  The  Augusta 
Chronicle  and  not  hearing  from  the  Chronicle 
I  had  a  newspaper  friend  to  write  to  the 
Constitution.  I  suspected  that  the  Chronicle  re- 
garding my  request  to  get  up  old  matter  from  their 
files,  as  the  action  of  a  " crank"  or  zealot  of  some 
sort,  had  ignored  my  letter.  So  without  ever  hear- 
ing from  the  Chronicle  in  reply,  I  got  another  of 
my  good  newspaper  friends  here  to  write  a  per- 
sonal letter  to  the  editor  of  that  paper  and  this 
brought  a  satisfactory  response,  and  I  wish 
to  thank  both  Mr.  Norman  Chalker  of  the 
Chronicle,  and  Mr.  H.  F.  McConnell  of  the  Consti- 
tution, for  the  kindness  and  favors  shown  me  in 
securing  the  copies  and  forwarding  me  a  copy  of 
every  line  that  appeared  in  either  paper  bearing 
on  the  Commencement  exercises. 

(I  should  have  stated  that  the  Board  of  Visitors 
had  met  as  usual  some  weeks  before  Commence- 
ment, but  I  could  not  find  this  report  published  in 
local  paper.) 

The  first  thing  in  order  on  Monday  was  the  Sopho- 
more prize  declamation.  Fourteen  were  listed  for 
speeches,  but  two  were  excused:  A.  W.  Van-hoose 
from  Senoia,  and  W.  E.  Dunson  from  LaGrange. 
Among  those  who  spoke  we  find  the  name  of  Chas. 
M.  Strahan,  whose  subject  was  "Cassius  to  Bru- 
tus," and  the  Constitution  commented  on  the 
amount  of  bouquets  received  by  him,  with  laudatory 
words.  T.  B.  Perry,  of  Milledgeville,  who  spoke 
on  "  Patriotism,  a  Beality,"  the  reader  will  recall 
this  speech  as  having  been  spoken  in  both  1878 
and  in  1879.   (Note:  I  am  glad  to  say,  that  Perry 
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is  still  living,  a  M.D.  in  Miami,  Florida ;  see  Alumni 
Record  of  recent  date.)  J.  P.  Field,  then  from  Mis- 
sissippi, spoke  on  "America's  Gift  to  Freedom," 
and  the  Constitution  states  that  this  was  one  of  the 
most  creditable  speeches  of  the  day.  H.  V.  Wash- 
ington, of  Macon,  who  "spoke  admirably,"  so  the 
Constitution  says,  the  celebrated  speech  of  Cicero, 
"Verres  Denounced."  Harry  H.  Phinizy,  of  Ath- 
ens, subject,  "The  Centennial  Oration  (1876)"  by 
Armitt  Brown.  The  last  speaker  was  W.  Gr.  Brant- 
ley, from  Blackshear,  whose  subject  was  "Mind  in 
Relation  to  Matter."  The  Constitution  said:  "A 
good  speech,  well  spoken."  (Note:  You  will  ob- 
serve that  Brantley  was  given  the  post  of  honor 
by  Dr.  Speer,  who  always,  as  I  have  said  before, 
put  the  best  speakers  last.)  But  it  turned  out  this 
time,  that  Brantley  did  not  win  the  medal,  but  the 
two  speakers  immediately  preceding  him  did :  Wash- 
ington won  the  first,  and  Phinizy  the  second. 

On  Monday  afternoon  we  had  the  address  of  P. 
W.  Meldrim  to  the  Literary  Societies.  (Note:  You 
will  observe  that  in  my  account  of  these  bygone 
days,  I  do  not  give  any  man  a  title  that  he  did  not 
have  at  that  time.)  I  differ  with  both  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Chronicle  and  Constitutionalist  (of 
that  day)  as  to  the  title  of  this  speech.  One  paper 
says  that  his  subject  was  "Charles,  the  First,"  the 
other  says  that  it  was  the  "Execution  of  Charles 
the  First."  I  am  sure  that  the  last  was  wrong, 
for  he  did  not  discuss  the  beheading  of  the  King. 
But  his  real  subject  was  "The  Story  of  the  Long 
Struggle  Between  Charles  the  First  and  Parlia- 
ment." Mr.  Meldrim  appeared  in  full  dress  suit 
(with  claw-hammer  coat).  This  was  the  first  time 
I  ever  say  the  claw-hammer  coat  on  the   chapel 
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rostrum.  I  will  give  newspaper  comments  on  his 
speech ;  first  the  Chronicle :  i i  The  Literary  address 
of  P.  W.  Meldrim  'was  most  finished  and  scholar- 
ly\"  The  Constitution:  "The  address  by  P.  W. 
Meldrim  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  today's  exercises.  His  subject  was  Charles  the 
First.  For  fine  conception  of  ideas,  grace  and  ease 
of  gesticulation,  and  fluence  of  language  .  .  .  Mr. 
Meldrim  is  unsurpassed." 

Quoting  from  newspaper: 

"The  exercises  for  the  night  (Monday)  was  the 
Champion  debate  between  the  Literary  Societies. 
The  subject,  'Would  the  Eepeal  of  the  Union  Be- 
tween Ireland  and  England  be  Beneficial  to  the 
Former?'  The  affirmative  was  upheld  by  the 
Demosthenians,  0.  H.  B.  Bloodworth,  0.  M.  Hous- 
er  and  G.  J.  Orr.  The  negative  was  upheld  by  Phi 
Kappas,  B.  H.  Noble,  J.  T.  Malone  and  W.  H.  Steele. 
The  President  (or  judge)  of  debate  was  Hon.  0.  A. 
Bacon,  who  after  a  few  remarks  in  his  happy  style 
making  the  defeated  side  feel  as  contented  and  hon- 
ored as  their  victors,  gave  his  decision  in  favor 
of  the  affirmative." 

The  next  morning  original  (supposed  to  be  orig- 
inal) speeches  were  made  by  the  Juniors.  As  above 
stated,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  program  of 
the  Junior  exercises,  but  have  found  list  of  the 
speakers,  which  I  now  give.  There  were  twelve 
speakers  selected  by  the  Faculty :  Seven  on  Scholar- 
ship, in  alphabetical  order,  were  as  follows:  Calla- 
way, Lowe,  McRae,  Nixon,  Pope,  Radney  and  Tuck 
(initials  will  be  given  later  on).  Two  were  selected 
on  Composition:  Persons  and  Sanders.  Three 
were  selected  on  Declamation:  Matthews,  Hardy, 
and  Camp.   (Lowe  was  excused  on  account  of  bad 
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health),  so  only  eleven  spoke.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  have  but  a  vague  recollection  of  these 
speeches.  I  had,  in  fact,  forgotten  the  subject  of 
my  own  address  until  recently  I  discovered  the  old 
manuscript.  My  subject  was  "The  Classics  Against 
Science."  I  know  that  another  speaker  had 
spoken  on  this  subject  "Science  Against  the  Class- 
ics." I  had  the  last  place  and  the  other  one  pre- 
ceded me.  I  am  quite  sure  that  Callaway  was  the 
one  who  spoke  on  Science.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
only  the  Constitution  made  any  reference  to  these 
Junior  speeches  and  its  comment  was,  "The  con- 
test for  Junior  medals  took  place  this  Tuesday 
morning."  This  was  a  misstatement,  for  the  Jun- 
iors did  not  contest  for  prizes,  they  spoke  only  for 
exhibition.  The  slight  and  mere  casual  reference 
to  these  speakers  by  the  Constitution  reminds  me 
of  the  old  "gag,"  about  the  race  horse  who  was 
only  mentioned  as  one  "who  also  ran."  I  dislike  to 
make  such  comment  but  none  of  the  speakers  showed 
any  touch  of  fire  in  their  speeches :  nor  did  any  of 
them  sound  any  special  high  note,  else  I  am  sure 
I  would  have  remembered  it.  Captain  Harry  Jack- 
son made  a  speech  that  afternoon  and  I  have  a 
vivid  recollection  of  this  speech,  for  the  reason 
that  it  impressed  and  interested  me.  Of  the  twelve 
men  named  above  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  only  two 
now  live,  M.  Cooper  Pope,  of  Atlanta,  and  myself. 
Following  the  Junior  speeches,  the  Sophomore 
medals  were  delivered  by  Senator  B.  H.  Hill.  I 
have  a  lively  recollection  of  his  speech.  I  had 
never  heard  Mr.  Hill  but  had  heard  so  much  about 
him  that  I  was  very  eager  to  hear  him,  and  you  can 
depend  upon  it,  I  gave  him  the  best  attention  pos- 
sible.    Without  reference  to  anything  I  may  have 
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ever  heard  or  read  about  him,  in  my  own  way  T 
propose  to  give  the  impression  he  made  upon  me. 
He  spoke  about  fifteen  minutes.  His  manner  and 
delivery  were  different  from  any  speaker  I  ever 
had  heard.  Words  flowed  from  his  lips  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  precision;  he  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment  for  the  right  word.  There  was  no  slowness 
at  all  in  his  delivery,  and  yet  I  am  sure  his  speech 
was  all  extempore.  His  speech  displayed  the  power 
of  logic  and  reason  expressed  in  words  so  well  se- 
lected that  they  fit  into  each  other,  like  pieces  of 
board  and  framing  in  a  perfectly  built  house.  As 
an  elocutionist  he  seemed  perfect.  He  showed  no 
excitement,  made  no  gestures,  except  by  movement 
of  his  head  and  shoulders.  His  speech  was,  in  fact, 
a  marvel  of  oratory.  The  audience  was  simply 
spellbound  by  his  words.  No  one  thought  of  moving 
in  his  seat,  much  less  of  walking  out — the  audience 
was  really  hypnotized  for  the  time  being.  So  great 
was  their  interest  and  attention,  so  anxious  to  hear 
every  word  that  not  a  bit  of  applause  was  given 
him  until  the  end,  when  the  audience  responded 
with  rousing  applause. 

In  writing  to  both  the  Constitution  and  the  Chron- 
icle I  made  special  request  for  copies  from  old  files, 
giving  account  of  Mr.  Hill's  speech.  The  Constitu- 
tion only  said:  "Senator  B.  H.  Hill  delivered  the 
Sophomore  medals  in  a  few  appropriate  remarks." 
I  would  judge  that  the  Constitution  correspondent 
had  heard  Mr.  Hill  before  and  thought  that  further 
words  would  be  idle,  but  I  have  no  idea  that  more 
than  a  score  of  persons  in  the  audience  had  ever 
heard  him  before.  (I  do  not  include  the  "big  men" 
seated  on  the  stage).  The  afternoon  program  was 
an  address  to  the  Alumni  Society,  made  by  Captain 
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Harry  Jackson.  The  Constitution  says  his  subject 
was  "  'The  Man  of  Today  is  Intellectually  Purer 
and  Stronger  Than  His  Ancestor.'  His  eloquence 
was  thrilling  and  his  speech  a  model  of  patriotism. '  ■ 
The  Chronicle  referred  to  the  speech  in  rather  mod- 
est fashion,  it  said,  "The  Alumni  address  of  Capt. 
Harry  Jackson  was  fine."  I  feel  sure  that  the 
Chronicle  correspondent  did  not  hear  the  speech, 
else  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  say  more.  I 
have  as  live  a  recollection  of  this  speech  as  I  have 
of  Mr.  Hill's.  I  will  never  forget  a  scene 
that  occurred  while  Captain  Jackson  was  speak- 
ing. In  the  midst  of  the  speech  a  baby  in  the  audi- 
ence broke  out  in  a  loud  scream,  and  its  mother 
could  not  control  it,  the  audience  became  at  once 
upset  and  nervous,  and  people  turned  around  to 
look  at  each  other,  as  if  somebody  could  help  but  the 
speaker  took  in  the  situation  at  once,  lowering  his 
voice,  in  quiet  and  gentle  tones,  he  asked  the  audi- 
ence not  to  worry,  saying  further,  "it  does  not  dis- 
turb me,  for  I  am  accustomed  to  this  noise  at  home 
every  night.",  All  at  once  the  baby  quieted  and 
the  audience  recovered  its  poise  and  the  speaker 
went  on  as  if  there  had  been  no  interruption.  As 
for  his  speech,  I  will  say  that  it  captivated  the 
audience  and  held  their  best  attention.  He 
spoke  with  great  earnestness  and  power  and  dwelt 
upon  the  higher  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life. 
He  was  a  very  fine  looking  man  and  had  the  finest 
stage  presence  of  any  man  that  I  ever  heard  speak 
on  the  Chapel  rostrum.  (Captain  Jackson  was 
born  in  1845 ;  he  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Confed- 
eracy; had  graduated  in  Law  at  the  University  in 
1866.) 

The  next  day  was  Commencement  Day.     I  will 
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mention  some  of  the  Senior  speakers.  The  first 
was  G.  J.  Orr,  subject:  "Origin  of  Language." 
J.  H.  Merrill,  "Book  Friends  and  Foes."  J.  L. 
Baker,  "A  Purpose  and  Will."  Walter  T.  Cheney, 
"A  Popular  Fallacy  Respecting  Wealth."  Refer- 
ring to  speech  of  Walter  T.  Cheney,  the  Chronicle 
says:  "His  speech  was  one  of  the  finest  made,  and 
his  compliment  to  the  liberality  of  Ex.  Governor 
Brown,  who  was  on  the  stage,  was  received  with 
applause."  (This  refers  to  the  large  donation  Gov. 
Brown  made  to  the  University  at  this  Commence- 
ment  as  a  memorial  of  his  deceased  son,  Charles 
McDonald  Brown).  It  should  be  stated  that  Wal- 
ter T.  Cheney,  though  a  student,  was  a  Baptist 
preacher.  T.  V.  Lester,  "Help  Yourselves  and 
Heaven  Will  Help  You."  The  last  speaker  was 
C.  D.  Willcox,  "The  Scientist's  Mission."  Four 
of  the  Seniors  appeared  in  a  Colloquy,  as  Dr.  Speer 
called  it,  but  the  public  called  it  a  dialogue.  These 
four  were:  N.  M.  Collins,  T.  A.  Hammond,  0.  M. 
Houser,  and  B.  H.  Noble.  The  subject  of  the  Col- 
loquy was,  "Phonetic  Spelling."  Dr.  Speer  had 
prepared  it.  (These  colloquies  were  more  enjoyed 
and  better  appreciated  by  the  public  than  were  the 
regular  speeches.  The  number  that  appeared  on 
the  stage  that  day  was  thirteen,  and  I  think  all  are 
now  dead  except  G.  J.  Orr,  who  still  lives  in  Savan- 
nah. 

The  Graduating  class  of  1880  numbered  27,  of 
which  four  received  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law, 
and  among  them  were  Thomas  S.  Mell  and  Richard 
B.  Russell.  Only  four  of  this  class  are  now  living- 
they  are  Albert  L.  Cumming,  of  Atlanta;  G.  J. 
Orr,  named  above;  Judge  Irby  Dunklin,  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  and  Jos.  W.  Young,  of  Prattville, 
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Ala.  L.  F.  (Frank)  Daniel  of  this  class,  died 
in  Beaumont,  Texas,  his  home  for  many  years, 
the  last  week  in  July.  A  full  notice  of  his  life 
and  death  was  published  in  the  Constitution  and 
the  Banner-Herald.  Daniell  attended  the  50th  re- 
union of  his  class  in  1930.  He  was  then  in  good 
health,  was  heavy  in  weight  but  looked  fine  and 
prosperous. 

New  Dawn  For  the  University 

The  University  had  now  reached  its  upward 
turn,  slowly  but  steadily.  There  had  come 
peace  and  harmony  among  the  members^  of  the 
Faculty,  the  behavior  of  students  had  improved 
and  what  is  more,  the  interest  of  the  people  seemed 
to  have  been  aroused  at  last  to  the  fact  that  the 
University  was  really  and  truly  their  own  institu- 
tion and  they  began  to  recognize  their  responsibil- 
ity to  support  and  maintain  it.  The  opinion  of  ev- 
eryone at  this  period,  qualified  to  judge,  was  that 
Chancellor  Mell.was  entitled  to  the  credit  and  praise 
for  the  marked  improvement  and  uplift  in  every 
way  of  the  University.  The  following  press  notices 
will  sustain  what  I  have  just  said: 

From  the  Constitution:  "The  Board  of  Visitors 
has  held  its  annual  meeting,  and  all  of  its  transac- 
tions have  been  conducted  with  the  most  perfect 
harmony.  The  best  of  feeling  exists  between  the 
Board,  the  Faculty  and  the  students.  Everything 
that  has  had  any  connection  with  the  Commence- 
ment just  closed  and  the  administration  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  past  year  points  directly  to  the  fact 
that  the  College  has  entered  into  a  new  era  of  its 
existence,  and  that  the  dawn  of  this  new  life  has 
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been  blessed  with  peace,  and  the  promise  of  future 
prosperity.' '  The  Constitution  interviewing  vis- 
itors quotes  as  follows: 

Robert  Toombs  says:  "The  University  is  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition  and  I  think  it  is  fast 
gaining  its  old  standard." 

Judge  James  Jackson:  "I  am  glad  to  see  the 
University  in  so  prosperous  a  condition.  Chancel- 
lor Mell  preserves  the  best  of  order  and  is  very 
popular  with  the  students,  Faculty  and  the  Trus- 
tees. His  administration  has  been  fully  sustained 
by  the  Trustees  and  the  utmost  cordiality  exists 
between  the  Faculty,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
the  Chancellor." 

"Hons.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  N.  J.  Hammond, 
and  other  distinguished  gentlemen, ' '  corrobarate 
the  above  statements."  So  it  will  be  seen  that  a  new 
era  has  dawned  upon  the  University  and  our  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  realize  the  importance  of  that 
grand  old  institution."  The  Constitution  also  calls 
attention  to  the  Commencement  ball  held  on  Wed- 
nesday evening.  The  ballroom  was  described  "as 
brilliant  and  the  scene  of  dazzling  beauty. ' '  This  was 
the  first  ball  had  at  Commencement  in  my  day. 
Deupree  Hall  was  the  place,  the  only  available 
place  in  the  City. 

Before  leaving  this  Commencement,  I  must  men- 
tion the  reunion  of  the  Class  of  1870.  Nathaniel 
Harris  and  Walter  B.  Hill,  of  Macon,  were  prom- 
inent members  of  this  class.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  and  I  remember  that  the  banquet  was 
served  in  the  classroom  of  Professor  Rutherford. 

Two  or  three  other  things  I  should  also  mention 
before  closing  this  college  year :  In  December,  1879, 
the  faculty  announced  a  rule  that  all  the  classes 
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had  to  hand  in  compositions  upon  subjects  fur- 
nished by  one  of  the  professors.  I  remember  this 
experience  well  for  I  got  caught  on  a  quotation 
that  I  used  without  crediting  the  author  and  Profes- 
sor Rutherford  noted  the  fact  on  my  composition 
which  he  handed  back.  This  practice  of  "handing 
in"  compositions  did  not  continue  long.  It  was  either 
discontinued  by  order  of  faculty  or  else  forgotten, 
as  good  resolutions  often  are. 


I  should  state  that  the  attendance  for  the  year 
was  152 — only  three  above  the  attendance  for  pre- 
vious year. 

Session  1880-1881 

October  soon  came  around  and  I  was  back  in 
college  for  the  last  round.  I  decided  to  change  my 
boarding  house.  The  "Ruff"  house  was  not  the 
same  place  that  it  had  been — most  of  the  former 
boarders  were  gone  "for  good"  and  many  new 
men  were  on  hand.  On  quick  reflection  I  decided 
to  go  back  to  the  new  College  Dormitory  where  I  had 
spent  my  first  year.  One  advantage  in  this  change 
was  that  I  could  easily  get  a  room  to  myself  and 
I  was  "tired  out"  with  roommates,  though  I  always 
kept  on  good  terms  with  them.  I  made  no  mistake 
in  the  change,  for  during  the  year  I  had  the  best 
opportunity  for  study  that  I  ever  had  had  while  in 
college.  The  manager  in  charge  was  Geo.  W.  Rich- 
ardson, an  excellent  man,  who  was  "all  attention" 
and  service  to  his  boarders,  and  he  was  well  as- 
sisted by  his  wife.  Mrs.  Richardson  did  not  live  for 
many  years,  but  Mr.  Richardson  lived  to  a  good 
old  age  and  died  in  Elbert  County  some  ten  years 
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ago.  He  was  a  man  well  connected  with  the  best 
people  in  Hart  County — from  which  county  he  came 
to  Athens. 

The  students  who  came  in  this  fall  showed  up 
a  good  deal  better  than  those  who  registered  the 
year  before.  The  Phi  Kappa  Society  took  on  new 
life  for  awhile,  but  I  do  not  think  that  this  activity 
and  interest  continued  much  longer  than  the  last 
of  November  when  the  election  of  the  Anniversarian 
(for  the  next  year)  was  held.  The  only  occasion 
when  I  ever  saw  any  bad  feeling  or  temper  dis- 
played in  the  Phi  Kappa  Hall  was  at  the  time  of  this 
election — it  grew  out  of  the  rivalry  between  two 
of  the  fraternities. 

The  class  work  went  on  very  nicely  this  fall.  In 
the  Senior  year,  my  degree  (A.B.),  did  not  have  to 
take  mathematics,  so  w^e  escaped  the  heavy  task  laid 
on  us  the  previous  year  when  we  had  to  struggle 
with  Analytical  Geometry — the  hardest  study  in 
Mathematics.  We  had  studied  also  Descriptive  Ge- 
ometry in  the  Junior  year.  This  was  not  so  hard, 
but  this  was  the  study  that  Professor  Rutherford 
delighted  to  praise.  He  described  it  as  the  " Poetry 
of  Mathematics."  When  Professor  Rutherford  thus 
glorified  Descriptive  Geometry  the  class  gave  him  a 
big  cheer.  The  boys  were  prepared  for  the  demon- 
stration, as  they  knew  in  advance  what  the  professor 
was  going  to  say.  (I  will  state  that  I  have  my  old 
textbook  on  Analytical  Geometry  and  it  is  in  good 
condition).  I  have  just  stated  that  we  took  no  course 
in  mathematics  the  last  year,  but  this  omission 
was  offset  by  the  fact  that  as  we  had  taken  no 
course  in  History  in  Junior  year,  we  were  now 
back  in  General  Browne's  department  with  Con- 
stitutional Law,  as  the  main  subject.     (I  must  say 
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that  History  was  my  favorite  study  and  I  always 
had  easy  sailing  in  this  department.) 

This  fall  we  were  given  the  benefit  of  a  study 
and  lectures  on  the  subject  of  Mercantile  Law, 
which  was  not  on  the  regular  schedule.  Dr.  W. 
L.  Mitchell,  the  old  Law  professor,  was  our  teach- 
er, ably  assisted  by  Geo.  Dudley  Thomas,  who  had 
been  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1878.  The  textbook 
used  was  by  Levi  (British),  and  embodied  the  Mer- 
cantile Law  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  lec- 
tures were  the  best  feature  of  this  course.  (Note: 
I  will  say  again  that  I  still  have  this  old  book  and 
in  good  condition). 

The  biggest  event  in' college  life  this  fall  was  the 
appearance  of  the  famous  minstrels,  Barlow,  Wil- 
son, Primrose  and  West.  They  paraded  the  streets 
one  cold  raw  day  in  December  and  with  a  splendid 
band  leading,  fairly  woke  up  the  town.  The  company 
was  a  large  one,  and  the  music  was  thrilling. 
The  students  turned  out  en  masse  to  see  the  show. 
It  was  the  first  minstrel  show  I  ever  attended. 
George  Wilson  I  thought  was  simply  great — he 
put  a  punch  into  life  that  I  did  not  think  could  be 
done.  "Milt"  Barlow  sang  "Old  Black  Joe"  and 
touched  the  hearts  of  everyone,  who  had  ever  had 
contact  with  old  slaves.  "Billie"  West  was  the 
great  dancer  of  the  show.  I  do  not  remember  the 
part  played  by  Primrose.  I  believe  in  minstrel 
shows,  for  they  have  an  edge  and  whoop  to  them 
that  no  other  show  can  give.  Long  live  minstrelry. 
The  spirit  of  song  and  dance  is  one  of  man's  great- 
est heritages. 
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Christmas  was  now  at  hand  and  almost  all  the 
students  went  home  for  the  holidays. 

We  begin  now  the  New  Year  of  1880-81. 

We  come  now  to  the  great  improvements  made 
upon  the  Campus  in  January  and  February,  1881. 
As  already  stated,  the  work  had  been  outlined  and 
specifications  made  by  P.  J.  Berckmans  of  Augus- 
ta, and  it  should  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Berckmans 
did  not  charge  a  cent  for  his  services  nor  for  his 
expenses  while  engaged  in  the  work.  A  full  ac- 
count of  this  Campus  work  can  be  found  in  the 
Banner  of  date  February,  1881.  But  I  will  men- 
tion some  facts  not  then  published.  Mr.  Hull,  in 
the  annals  of  Athens,  says  that  it  was  in  1830, 
that  new  trees  were  set  out  on  the  Campus,  most 
all  of  the  original  growth  having  been  cut  down 
for  fuel.  The  new  trees  planted,  he  says,  were 
mainly  China  berry  and  Black  Locusts,  with  an  ex- 
otic tree  known  as  "Tree  of  Heaven,"  the  botanical 
name  being  Ailanthus.  This  tree  came  from  the 
East  Indies — the  Molucca  Islands  seem  to  have 
been  its  place  of  origin.  The  work  in  hand  was 
superintended  by  Mr.  John  A.  Meeker,  a  then  prom- 
inent citizen  of  Athens,  who  had  made  farming  on 
the  intensive  plan  his  diversion.  The  first  work 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  objectionable  trees  which  were 
first  the  China  berry  trees.  You  may  not  believe 
it,  but  the  old  Campus  had  several  of  these  old 
China  berry  trees  which  had  no  virtue  at  all 
except  to  furnish  berries  to  the  robins  when  they 
came  on  their  yearly  visit.  I  do  not  remember  any 
black  locusts  being  on  the  Campus  at  that  time. 
I  do  not  know  what  was  done  about  the  Ailanthus 
trees.  I  suppose  they  must  have  been  cut  down, 
except  one  lone  tree  which  I  still  find  on  the  Campus, 
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and  that  is  broken  off  at  the  top.  The  work  to  be 
done  began  first  by  removing  objectionable  trees 
and  next  by  deep  ploughing.  The  plows  used  were 
deep  turning  shovel  plows,  pulled  by  two  mules,  it 
was  the  first  time  anybody  here  had  seen  these 
deep-reaching  shovel  plows  at  work.  I  afterwards 
saw  them  in  railroad  work.  The  grounds  were 
first  thoroughly  broken  up,  then  plowed  over 
again  until  the  soil  was  pulverized  and  then  har- 
rows were  used  to  even  up  the  surface.  This  work 
must  have  lasted  at  least  six  weeks  if  not  two 
months.  Students  while  idle  watched  this  work  go 
on  with  deep  interest.  It  reminded  many  of 
"the  happy  days  down  on  the  farm." 

All  these  years  I  have  kept  close  watch  on  these 
trees.  I  feel  a  kind  of  personal  interest  in  them, 
as  I  saw  theni  planted  and  have  watched  them  grow 
for  57  years.  There  still  remain  about  five  of  the 
original  oaks  on  the  Campus,  which  can  be  easily 
identified.  Then  there  are  the  five  large  oaks  stand- 
ing along  the  Campus  fence  in  front.  As  already 
stated,  Judge  Harris  had  these  oaks  set  out  some 
years  before  the  work  of  1881.  With  the  exceptions 
noted  all  the  trees  now  seen  on  the  old  Campus 
were  set  out  in  the  spring  of  1881.  As  to  the  Ailan- 
thus  tree,  still  left,  and  which  I  hope  will  be  taken 
care  of  on  account  of  old  memories — little  of  good 
can  be  said  for  it.  The  dictionary  says,  it  grows 
ill-scented  leaves  (which  is  true),  and  the  only  rea- 
son or  excuse  I  can  give  for  ever  setting  out  such  a 
tree  is  first,  that  it  was  exotic  and  came  from  the 
Far  East  and,  next,  it  bore  the  happy  name  of 
"Tree  of  Heaven."  (I  notice  recently  that  the  City 
of  Atlanta  has  declared  war  on  these  trees  and  has 
ordered  them  cut  down.) 
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Religious  Life  on  the  Campus,  1880-1881 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  Religious  life 
of  the  students  during  the  last  two  years.  It  was 
either  in  1880  or  1881  that  I  first  heard  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  I  remember  that  its  meetings  were  held  at  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  Dr.  Lane  was  the  head. 
I  remember  two  of  my  class  being  mentioned  as 
attending  these  meetings,  but  I  got  no  hint  of  it 
from  the  boys  themselves.  The  students  who  at- 
tended regular  church  services  or  prayer  meet- 
ings never  said  anything  about  it.  They  were  very 
timid  on  the  subject  of  their  religion,  and  seemed 
to  think  it  best  to  keep  quiet  about  it.  I  do  not  now 
recall  anyone  at  anytime  being  invited  to  these  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  meetings  by  anyone  who  attended.  I  think 
in  those  days  most  people  thought  that  religion  was 
a  special  blessing  reserved  for  only  a  few,  such  as 
God  himself  might  select.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  sar- 
castic about  this,  but  I  am  speaking  plainly.  One 
exception  I  should  note,  we  had  several  Baptist  stu- 
dents whose  fathers  were  preachers.  These  sons, 
without  exception,  attended  regularly  and  their  lives 
upheld  their  faith.  I  played  a  quiet  hand  and  did 
not  lose  any  time  thinking  about  either  churches, 
preachers  or  the  hereafter.  I  was  bent  on  carry- 
ing on  my  college  work. 

In  March  we  had  another  epidemic  of  the 
"mumps."  I  think  a  majority  of  the  students  had 
them.  There  was  not  a  serious  case  among  the  stu- 
dents. I  remember  only  one  case,  which  required 
the  attention  of  a  physician,  and  he  was  a  heavy 
man.  I  had  to  stay  out  of  class  for  ten  days  or  two 
weeks.  I  have  evidence  of  the  time  lost  by  reason 
of  notes  on  the  lectures  which  one  of  my  classmates 
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kindly  took  and  wrote  down  for  me  (and  I  still  have 
those   notes.) 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  1881 

I  will  now  pass  over  small  incidents  and  come 
to  Commencement.  The  Sophomore  Declamation 
contest  was  held  on  Monday  morning,  as  usual. 
The  winners  were  Davis  Freeman  of  Savannah, 
and  Eugene  Jacobs  of  Athens  (a  brother  of  Dr. 
Jos.  Jacobs). 

On  Monday  night  the  Champion  debate  was  held. 
I  give  you  the  exact  program.  The  subject  of  de- 
bate was,  "Resolved:  That  the  South  is  More  Pros- 
perous Today  Than  It  Was  Before  the  War."  The 
speakers  in  order  for  the  affirmative,  Demosthen- 
ians  were  Pope,  Nixon,  and  Hardy.  For  the  nega- 
tive, Phi  Kappas,  they  were  Bennett,  Tuck,  and 
Meadow.  Judge  A.  S.  Erwin  presided  as  judge 
of  debate,  and  Chas.  H.  Brand  acted  as  secretary. 
The  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  Phi  Kappas.  The 
Phi  Kappas  had  lost  the  two  last  contests  and  I 
think,  but  am  not  sure,  the  third  also ;  but  they  won 
on  this  round.  Without  offering  any  comment,  I  will 
say  that  the  Phi  Kappas  had  all  the  advantage  on 
their  side.  There  was  too  much  sentiment  at  that 
time  in  favor  of  the  Old  South  to  admit  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  New  South  had  any  advantage  on 
the  old.  I  prepared  my  speech  without  any  aid  from 
any  source,  except  I  wrote  Alex.  H.  Stephens  for 
information  about  certain  figures  and  data  which 
he  kindly  gave  me  and  I  used  these  figures  and 
data  in  my  speech  to  good  advantage. 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  the  address  of  the  Lit- 
erary Societies,  made  by  Albert  H.  Cox.    The  sub- 
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ject  of  his  address  was,  "The  Need  of  Public  Edu- 
cation and  the  Duty  of  the  State  to  Give  All  of  its 
Citizens  the  Benefit  of  Such  Education."  The  local 
paper  warmly  commended  the  speech  but  said  that 
Col.  Cox  did  not  display  the  high  oratorical  flights, 
for  which  he  was  noted  but  by  a  strong1  and  over- 
whelming argument  based  on  facts,  showed  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  general  education. 
(Note:  In  this  connection  please  refer  to  letter  of 
Mr.  Bell,  where  he  tells  of  election  of  Judge  Loch- 
rane  two  years  before  for  this  position). 

The  next  day,  in  the  morning,  the  Junior  speak- 
ers were  heard.  I  do  not  give  list  of  the  speakers 
but  will  say  that  P.  H.  Bell  was  one.  The  local 
paper  specially  praised  his  speech  and  did  not  men- 
tion any  other,  although  the  paper  said  that  all  the 
speakers  acquitted  themselves  well.  The  address  to 
the  Alumni  Society  was  scheduled  for  the  after- 
noon, but  the  orator  selected  wired  that  morning 
that  on  account  of  business  he  could  not  be  pres- 
ent. The  Alumni  orator  was  the  man  expected  to 
deliver  the  medals  to  the  Sophomores  in  their  con- 
test of  the  day  before.  The  Alumni  officers  found 
it  difficult  upon  the  moment  to  find  a  suitable  man 
willing  to  accept  this  duty,  so  that  is  how  Senator 
Josept  E.  Brown  came  to  be  drafted  for  the  speak- 
er. I  will  never  forget  how  the  "old  Governor" 
reminded  the  audience  that  he  was  not  the  selected 
speaker,  but  that  in  looking  around,  the  officers 
of  the  Alumni  Society  had  not  been  able  to  secure 
anyone  else  and  that  as  a  last  choice  and  resort 
they  had  called  on  him  to  perform  the  task. 
His  speech  was  all  extempore,  but  he  spoke  freely, 
and  I  might  say  positively,  as  if  he  was  master 
of  the  hour.    He  made  no  pretense  to  oratory,  but 
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in  a  strong  argumentative  way  he  presented  his 
views  upon  the  subject  in  hand.  In  argument,  he 
was  sound,  logical  and  convincing.  The  local  paper 
gave  an  extended  account  of  his  speech  and  among 
other  things  said:  "The  Senator  in  a  sensible  and 
well-timed  speech  delivered  the  Sophomore  medals 
to  the  winners  (named  above).  He  brought  his 
renowned  judgment  to  bear  and  make  a  practical 
speech  which  was  received  with  great  pleasure  by 
the  audience/' 

We  have  now  reached  Commencement  day.  (I 
hope  that  the  reader  will  note  the  fine  taste  shown 
by  Dr.  Speer  in  the  selection  of  the  lines  from 
Longfellow  to  wind  up  the  program.) 
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THE  81st  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA 

Wednesday,  July  20th,  1881 

The  program  was  as  follows : 

Burn's  Silver  Cornet  Band  furnished  the  music. 

A.  L.  McRae,  Telfair  County,  " Independence.' ' 

J.  DeBruen  Kops,  Savannah,  " Invisible  Bonds." 

G.  H.  Nixon,  Augusta  (Excused). 

W.  L.  Radney,  Troup  County,  "John  Milledge." 

G.  M.  Eldbidge,  Sumter  County,  "Intemperance." 

W.  W.  Hardy,  Coweta  County;  J.  B.  Sanders,  Greene 
County;  H.  V.  Washington,  Macon,  and  Jos.  G.  Camp, 
Douglas  County.  Colloquy,  on  subject  of  "Future  Voca- 
tions." (J.  G.  Camp's  name  was  omitted  in  newspaper 
of  that  day.) 

M.  C.  Pope,  Washington,  "Law  Our  Guardian  Angel 
or    Our   Avenging   Fiend." 

C.  H.  Brand,  Walton  County,  "The  Learning  of  the 
Few  is  Despotism,  the  Learning  of  the  Multitude  is  Lib- 
erty." 

T.  W.  Alexander,  Augusta  (Excused). 

E.  H.  Callaway,  Wilkes  County,  "Georgia's  Material 
Resources." 

H.  C.  Tuck,  Clarke  County,  "Georgia's  Mental  Re- 
sources." 

The  program  concluded  with  the  following  quota- 
tion: 

"And  now,  Seniors,  the  horologe  of  time, 
Strikes  the  last  hour  with  a  solemn  chime, 

And  summons  you  together  once  again, 
The  joy  of  meeting  not  unmixed  with  pain. 

— Longfellow. 
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I  must  say  that  I  have  no  special  recollection  of 
ihe  speeches,  and  none  of  them  that  I  recall  at- 
tracted any  special  applause ;  they  were  all  probably 
too  "prosy."  The  colloquy,  called  by  the  people  a 
"dialogue,"  was  highly  enjoyed  by  the  public  and 
"Joe"  Camp  especially  received  applause.  (Note: 
In  this  connection,  I  will  state,  that  Gamp  died  on 
Commencement  day,  in  June,  1922,  at  the  very 
hour  that  Dr.  H.  C.  White  was  making  the  Com- 
mencement address  in  the  Chapel.  I  have  often 
thought  of  this  coincidence  in  Camp's  death.) 

GRADUATES,  1881 

(Note:  I  give  their  addresses  during  College 
days). 

A.B. 

Beck,  Marcus  W.,  Bowden. 
Brown,  George  R.,  Canton. 
Callaway,   Enoch   Howard,  Washington. 
Camp,  Jos.  G.,  Douglasville. 
Gross,  John  E.,  Thomson. 
Hardy,  Walter  W.,  Senoia. 
Malone,  John  T.,  Milledgeville. 
Matthews,  Jno.  P.,  Wilkes  County. 
Meadow,  David  W.,  Danielsville. 
Nixon,  Gwinn  H.,  Augusta. 
Radney,  William  L.,  LaGrange. 
Sanders,  James  B.,  Penfield. 
Slater,  John  R.,  Bullock  County. 
Tuck,  Henry  C,  Athens,  marked  first  honor  in  A.B. 
degree. 
Ware,  George,  Athens. 
Worrill,  Williamson,  Thomaston. 

B.E. 

Kops,  Julian  DeB.,  Savannah. 
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B.S. 

McRae,  Austin  L.,  Lumber  City,  first  honor  in  this 
degree. 

Bennett,  William  T.,  Jefferson. 
Brand,  Chas.  H.,  Loganville. 

B.Ph. 

Alexander,  Thos.  W.,  Augusta, 
Eldridge,  Griffeth  M.,  Americus. 
Hood,  Clement  J.,  Harmony  Grove. 
Pope,  Mark  Cooper,  Washington,  first  honor  in  this 
degree. 

B.  C.  Sc. 

Howell,  James  J.,  Americus. 

B.L. 

Palmer,  James  H.,  Camilla, 

A.M. 

Evans,  Lawton  B.,  Augusta. 

Of  the  above  twenty-eight  graduates,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  that  only  six  are  now  living  (I  omit  all 
titles),  viz.:  Beck,  Kops,  and  Pope  in  Atlanta, 
Hood  in  Commerce,  Gross  in  Thomson,  and  Tuck 
in  Athens  (September  24th). 

I  will  now  go  back  and  give  list  of  all  the  students 
who  were  ever  members  of  the  Class  of  1881.  I 
must  admit  that  the  list  given  is  not  full  and  com- 
plete for  the  reason  that  at  the  critical  moment, 
the  Blue  Lists  of  the  University  were  not  accessible, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  over  five  or  six  names  are 
omitted. 

List  of  Sophomores  who  dropped  out  at  the  end 
of  the  year.     I  mention  first  those  who  are  dead. 

Speer,  A.  M.,  from  Griffin.     Speer  was  a  very 
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nice  and  pleasant  character,  though  I  had  no  spe- 
cial acquaintance  with  him.  I  have  no  definite  in- 
formation, but  think  he  died  soon  after  leaving  col- 
lege.   He  was  the  son  of  Judge  A.  M.  Speer. 

Johnson,  Geokge  S.,  from  Cartersville.  He  went 
West  and  settled  in  Childress,  Texas.  He  was  a 
student  who  very  favorably  impressed  me.  He  was 
a  splendid  speaker,  but  I  discovered  one  weakness 
in  his  "make-up.' '  He  was  reckless  and  had  an 
inclination  to  strong  drink.  I  wrote  to  Childress 
about  ten  years  ago  and  inquired  about  Johnson. 
They  informed  me  that  he  had  been  a  prominent 
and  successful  lawyer  and  had  held  office  as  State 
Prosecutor,  but  that  he  finally  succumbed  to  the 
temptation  of  strong  drink  and  in  the  end  encoun- 
tered trouble  and  yielded  to  defeat.  He  died  in 
1917  and  left  a  widow  and  two  children.  Johnson 
was  a  brave  soul  and  I  feel  deserved  better  fate. 

Carmichael,  James  R.,  from  Griffin.  He  re- 
moved to  Jackson,  Georgia,  where  he  lived  until 
his  death.  I  understand  from  good  authority  that 
he  became  the  leading  citizen  and  business  man  in 
Jackson.  He  died  about  1906  lamented  by  the 
community. 

Williams,  John  S.,  from  Ware  County.  Williams 
came  back  later  and  graduated  in  law  class  of  1886. 
I  don't  think  he  ever  pushed  the  law  very  far,  but 
made  a  big  success  as  real  estate  dealer  and  died 
a  rich  man  about  20  years  ago.  He  was  never  mar- 
ried. 

Wooten,  John  M.,  from  Albany.  But  Wooten 
died  at  Shellman,  Georgia.  (See  article  of  R.  H. 
Warren  for  nice  " write  up"  of  Wooten). 

Pittman,  Marcus  M.,  from  Jefferson.    He  moved 
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to  Texas  shortly  after  leaving  college.  Teaching 
was  his  profession  and  he  made  a  splendid  success 
in  his  life-work.  For  a  great  many  years  he  was 
head  of  the  public  schools  of  Cleburne,  where  he 
died  in  June,  1933. 

Malone,  J.  D.,  from  Smyrna.  But  his  life  was 
spent  in  Marietta,  Georgia.  He  was  a  M.D.,  a 
banker  and  an  all-around  business  man.  He  was 
rated  as  one  of  the  best  and  outstanding  citizens  of 
Cobb  County.    He  died  in  April,  1937. 

Now  for  the  living: 

Ruff,  Matthew  V.  (called  "Matt").  He  is  still 
living,  hale  and  hearty  at  his  old  home  at  Smyrna. 

Baker,  William  W.,  is  living  or  was  when  last 
heard  from  at  Bessmay,  Texas.  His  calling  has 
been  that  of  teacher.  Baker  came  to  college  from 
Augusta,  Georgia. 

Bell,  Piromis  H.  ("Pi"),  is  living  in  DeKalb 
County.  His  post  office  is  Decatur,  Route  1.  Bell 
is  still  hardy  and  vigorous.  He  celebrated  his  81st 
birthday  last  March.  (I  will  speak  further  of  Bell 
later  on). 

Warren,  Robert  H.,  of  Albany,  is  still  active 
and  wide-awake.  He  has  been  for  years  in  the  real 
estate  and  insurance  business  and  has  succeeded 
well  in  life.  I  will  say  for  "Bob"  that  he  is  big- 
hearted  and  his  heart  is  still  beating  good  and 
strong.  Today  he  is  the  gamest  and  best  rep- 
resentative we  have  left  of  the  old  "Soph"  Class 
of  1878-79.  Warren  has  been  of  great  help  to  me 
in  the  preparation  of  this  work.  (See  the  article 
furnished  by  him.) 
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Last  Reunion  Class  of  1881  in  1931 

Our  class  had  its  last  reunion  at  the  Commence- 
ment of  1931.  At  that  time  ten  of  the  graduates 
were  still  living  and  eight  of  these  were  present. 
Those  present  being:  E.  H.  Callaway,  C.  H.  Brand, 
L.  B.  Evans,  J.  E.  Gross,  M.  W.  Beck,  C.  J.  Hood, 
M.  C.  Pope,  and  H.  C.  Tuck. 

Two  matriculates  of  the  Class  who  were  with  us 
for  only  Sophomore  year  were  present;  they  were 
R.  H.  Warren  and  P.  H.  Bell. 

Sophomores  who  dropped  out  during  or  at  the 
end  of  the  Junior  Year: 

List  of  the  dead: 

Tye,  G.  B.  He  registered  from  McDonough.  He 
dropped  out  during  the  term.  Tye  was  a  fine  look- 
ing fellow;  had  good  physique  and  was  a  fine 
speaker  and  debater.  I  have  no  definite  informa 
tion  but  have  been  told  that  he  died  soon  after 
leaving  college.  He  was  the  younger  brother  of 
Col.  John  L.  Tye,  of  Atlanta,  who  died  a  few  years 
ago. 

Groover,  Clarence  I.  Groover  dropped  out  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  but  returned  after  one  year's 
absence  and  graduated  in  class  of  1882.  Groover 
was  the  meekest  of  men,  kindly  disposed,  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  he  made  good  in  life.  He  be- 
came interested  in  newspaper  work  and  when  he 
died  several  years  ago,  was  the  editor,  and  I  be- 
lieve, the  proprietor  of  the  Enquirer-Sun  of  Colum- 
bus. 

Lavender,  James  S.,  from  Barnesville.  Lavender 
was  a  fine  type  of  man,  not  so  quick  but  steadfast. 
He  adopted  teaching  as  his  life  work  and  I  am 
told  that  he  died  in  Zebulon  many  years  ago. 
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Buchanan,  Hugh  M.,  from  Newnan.  (son  of 
Congressman  Buchanan.)  He  was  in  bad  health 
during  his  stay  in  college;  he  was  not  physically 
strong,  but  mentally  he  was  well  equipped.  He  was 
elected  Anniversarian  during  his  Junior  year.  This 
was  a  compliment  as  few  Juniors  were  ever  elected 
Anniversarian.  He  died  soon  after  leaving  col- 
lege. 

Stanley,  Millard  L.,  was  one  of  the  best  natured 
and  kind  hearted  of  men.  He  had  dark  eyes  and 
black  hair.  I  have  no  definite  information  about 
him,  and  for  all  I  know  may  still  be  living,  though 
I  do  not  think  so.  He  was  younger  brother  of  John 
G.  Stanley,  who  graduated  in  the  class  of  1879. 
Both  the  Stanleys  were  men  of  the  best  type. 

Now  the  last,  and  the  only  one  reported  as  still 
living  of  this  group: 

Hawkins,  Augustus  L.,  from  Americus,  son  of 
Judge  Hawkins,  and  resides  now  at  Tulia,  Texas. 
I  learned  from  a  fellow-student  two  years  ago,  that 
he  was  still  living  and  that  he  was  by  profession 
a  dentist. 

A  List  of  Those  Who  Were  With  Us  For  Only 
Junior  Year  (All  Dead) 

Persons,  A.  P.,  from  Talbotton,  was  a  high-type 
man  in  every  way.  He  was  grown  when  he  entered 
college.  He  was  a  lawyer  and  succeeded  well  in  his 
profession.  I  think  he  was  also  Senator  from  his 
district.     He  died  in  July,  1927. 

Stapler,  Maury  M.,  from  Quitman,  but  lived  his 
last  years  in  Macon,  where  he  died  in  December, 
1934.     Stapler  was  full  grown  and  a  fine  looking 
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fellow  with  jet  black  eyes  and  hair.  I  liked  him 
very  much.  I  have  reason  to  believe  from,  the  news 
account  of  his  death  that  he  had  been  very  success- 
ful in  life. 

Hawin,  W.  C,  entered  from  Springwood,  Thomas 
County,  Georgia.  There  is  some  confusion  about 
his  name.  I  have  looked  over  the  register  and  find 
that  he  wrote  his  name  "Hawin"  as  above,  but  I 
believe  his  real  name  was  "Harvin."  The  boys 
called  him  "Harvie"  for  Harvin.  He  was  one  of 
those  kind  and  gentle  souls.  Years  ago,  I  tried  to 
locate  him  but  was  mis-led  by  the  Alumni  Catalogue 
of  1906  which  gave  his  home  as  Springfield.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  felt  a  strong  personal  interest  in 
Harvin,  as  he  was  not  in  good  health  and  besides 
was  afflicted  with  deafness.  I  have  often  thought 
of  Hawin,  but  feel  that  he  probably  died  soon  after 
leaving  college. 

Rowland,  Robert  S.,  entered  from  Florida.  He 
was  one  of  those  quiet  good  natured  and  well-be- 
haved men.  He  died  in  Orlando,  Florida,  in  March, 
1936,  where  he  had  lived  for  many  years.  He  was 
in  the  brokerage  business  and  was  a  successful 
business  man.  Albert  S.  Rowland,  of  this  city,  is 
his  younger  brother. 

Arnold,  Hal  D.,  from  Wilkes  County.  Arnold 
entered  the  Junior  class  half  advanced,  so  he  was 
not  with  us  long.  Arnold  was  a  very  kind  hearted 
man  and  agreeable  in  every  way  and  was  one  of 
my  good  friends.  His  life  work  was  teaching.  He 
died  in  Wilkes  County  in  1904. 
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The  List  of  Class  Who  Dropped  Out  in  Senior 
Year  Before  Graduation 

Malone,  Wm.  H.,  who  came  from  Smyrna.  Ma- 
lone  finally  located  in  Villa  Rica  and  was  a  prom- 
inent business  man  of  that  City.  He  was  a  very 
jLatellectual  man  and  of  kindly  disposed  nature. 
He  was  a  man  qualified  to  discuss  any  question 
that  arose  whether  it  was  politics  or  religion.  He 
was  an  able  debater  and  was  expected  to  be  a  law- 
yer, but  he  saw  fit  to  enter  business  life.  I  have 
a  very  pleasant  recollection  of  Malone,  for  I  liked 
him.    He  died  in  Villa  Rica  in  March,  1930. 

Ruff,  Solon  G.,  also  from  Smyrna.  Ruff  was 
very  bright  and  of  a  kind  and  affable  disposition  j 
his  study  was  civil  engineering.  He  died  in  Atlanta, 
I  do  not  know  the  date,  but  think  it  was  in  the  early 
'20 's.  For  further  remarks  about  Ruff,  please  see 
Bob  Warren's  interesting  comment  on  Ruff.) 

The  Class  of  1881  Still  Living 

Beck,  Marcus  W.,  who  lives  in  Atlanta,  and  is 
a  retired  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
(For  full  information  as  to  Judge  Beck's  life  I  will 
refer  you  to  the  State  Official  Register.) 

While  I  am  not  disposed  to  give  anybody,  espe- 
cially the  living,  any  special  praise  there  are  cer- 
tain features  in  Beck's  life  while  at  college  which 
I  think  should  be  mentioned.  He  seemed  to  attach 
no  special  importance  to  the  matter  of  class  stand- 
ing. I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  his  answers 
in  class  were  not  satisfactory  or  that  his  examina- 
tions were  not  up  to  high  notch ;  he  simply  regard- 
ed mere  class  honors  as  a  myth  and  "moonshine." 
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But  to  his  credit  I  wish  to  say  that  he  did  more 
general  or  outside  reading  than  any  student  in  col- 
lege. He  was  well  informed  on  all  topics  of  the 
day,  and  was  considered  by  the  students  as  best 
authority  on  any  question  which  arose  for  discus- 
sion. I  wish  to  say  for  Judge  Beck  also  that  his 
failure  to  get  a  speakership  in  the  Senior  year  was 
not  due  to  the  lack  of  class  standing,  but  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  for  several  weeks  in  the  Spring  he 
was  out  of  college  on  account  of  serious  illness  and 
he  did  not  stand  his  finals  until  after  the  list  of 
speakers  had  already  been  announced.  For  many 
years  Judge  Beck  and  I  have  been  the  closest  and 
best  of  friends. 

Gross,  John  E.,  from  Thomson.  My  information 
is  that  Gross  is  still  active  and  alert  in  business  and 
that  he  is  well  circumstanced  in  life.  I  was  told 
several  years  ago  that  he  was  engaged  for  several 
years  (in  the  '90 's)  in  the  lumber  and  sawmill  busi- 
ness in  South  Georgia,  and  that  he  reaped  large 
profits  from  the  business.  He  was  associated,  I 
understood,  in  this  business  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  B.  P.  O'Neal  of  Macon,  Georgia,  who  is  still 
living.  (See  for  further  information  about  Gross 
the  article  of  R.  H.  Warren.) 

Hood,  Clement  J.  ("Jeff"),  from  Harmony 
Grove,  now  Commerce,  where  he  has  lived  all  his 
life.  Hood  entered  the  Junior  class,  so  was  with 
us  only  two  years.  He  was  a  young  man  of  very 
agreeable  and  pleasant  manners.  He  got  along 
tip-top  with  his  college  associates.  He  is  now  and 
has  been  for  all  these  years  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent citizens,  and  one  of  the  leading  business  men 
of  Commerce,  and  he  is  still  active  in  business. 
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Kops,  J.  DeB.,  came  from  Savannah,  but  has 
lived  for  the  past  several  years  in  Atlanta.  My 
information  is  that  he  is  still  active.  His  course 
in  college  was  civil  engineering,  and  I  learn  from 
the  old  Alumni  catalog  that  he  has  lived  in  several 
states.  Evidently  he  has  led  a  very  busy  and  active 
life.  I  am  sorry  to  state  that  Kops  has  never  com- 
municated with  any  of  his  classmates  in  Athens 
so  far  as  I  know. 

Pope,  Mark  Cooper,  has  lived  for  the  past  several 
years  in  Atlanta,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  he  is 
still  active  and  cheerful,  and  still  walks  with 
that  "pep"  which  characterized  him  as  a  college 
boy.  During  the  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  sev- 
eral different  ways.  In  1890-91  he  was  the  Editor 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  Banner-Watchman, 
(Athens  daily)  and  incidentally  while  here  he  pub- 
lished a  first-rate  City  Directory.  (I  have  a  copy 
of  it.) 

In  Grover  Cleveland's  second  administration  he 
held  a  responsible  position  in  the  Department  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  place  he  very 
ably  and  satisfactorily  filled.  Most  of  his  later 
years,  I  think,  he  was  active  in  looking  after  his 
large  farming  interests  in  Wilkes  County.  I  wish 
to  make  a  personal  reference  to  Pope :  In  college  we 
had  no  personal  acquaintance  except  in  the  class- 
room, but  in  course  of  time  all  this  changed.  About 
fifty  years  ago  we  came  to  really  know  each  other 
by  reason  of  contact  in  business  and  by  personal 
association,  and  during  these  fifty  years  we  have 
been  the  very  best  of  friends.  We  have  kept  in 
good  touch  through  correspondence  and  by  reason 
of  the  further  fact  that  whenever  Pope  had  occasion 
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to  visit  Athens  he  always  made  it  a  point  to  call 
and  see  me.  (Calling  to  see  your  old  friends  is 
really  a  test  and  mark  of  friendship).  Today  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  among  all  the  old  college  men 
that  I  know  I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  a  truer 
friend  or  more  sincere  well-wisher  than  Cooper 
Pope,  and  as  such  I  appreciate  and  respect  him. 
(See  notes  of  R.  H.  Warren  as  to  Pope.) 

Tuck,  Henry  C.  This  brings  us  to  the  last  sur- 
vivor— the  author  of  this  work.  I  will  say  for  my- 
self that  I  have  lived  in  Athens  since  my  gradua- 
tion in  law,  in  July,  1882.  (By  the  way,  I  was  in 
the  Law  School  only  three  months  and  eight  days, 
from  the  23rd  of  March  to  the  30th  of  June.)  I 
had  studied  law  privately  for  some  months  pre- 
viously, and  I  took  the  course  in  Law  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  order  to  get  a  diploma. 

During  my  fifty-five  years  of  active  life  in  Ath- 
ens I  have  never  felt  any  disposition  to  leave  this 
City.  Some  how  or  other  I  have  always  believed 
and  felt  that  fate  had  decreed  that  I  should  spend 
all  my  days  and  fight  the  battle  of  life  right  here 
and  be  buried  in  the  county  where  I  was  born  and 
reared. 

CLASS  OF  1881  GRADUATES 
List  op  the  Dead 

I  call  their  names  in  the  order  of  their  deaths : 
Maloste,  Jsro.  T.,  who  came  from  Milledgeville. 
As  already  noted,  he  died  a  few  days  after  Com- 
mencement, in  Athens.  He  was  a  good  and  kind- 
hearted  man,  was  educated  for  the  Presbyterian 
ministry.     He  was  26  years  old. 

Hardy,  Walter  W.,  came  from  Senoia.    He  was 
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a  man  of  fine  physique.  He  ranked  high  as  a  de- 
bater and  orator.  He  gave  strong  evidence  of  future 
success.  He  was  a  lawyer  and  practiced  the  profes- 
sion very  actively  and  successfully  for  the  few  years 
he  lived.  He  practiced  in  Coweta  and  neighboring 
counties.  He  never  married  and  died  at  Senoia 
March,  1888. 

Lowe,  R.  Fletcher,  from  Washington.  He  was 
one  of  the  finest  characters  in  the  class.  He  was 
at  least  24  years  old  when  he  entered.  He  took  high 
class  stand  and  was  appointed  speaker  for  both  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years,  but  he  never  spoke.  His 
health  was  very  bad,  especially  the  last  year.  He 
was  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  while  at  college 
and  lived  until  November,  1884.  I  don't  think  he 
did  any  work  after  graduation. 

Bennett,  William  T.,  from  Jefferson.  Bennett 
stood  high  as  a  student.  I  don't  think  he  studied 
very  hard — it  was  not  necessary — it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  him  to  read  a  lesson  more  than  once. 

Bennett  was  considered  by  the  class  a  natural- 
born  mathematician,  and  he  had  great  power  of 
instruction.  He  could  go  to  the  board  in  the 
"Math"  room  and  demonstrate  a  proposition  as 
well  as  the  professor  could,  and  the  latter  was  an 
expert.  His  real  forte  in  life  I  have  always  thought 
was  teaching,  but  he  had  a  leaning  for  politics. 
Soon  after  graduation  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court  and  he  held  this  office  at  his  death 
in  October,  1890.  His  wife  died  before  he  did,  and 
he  left  two  small  children,  a  boy  and  girl.  The 
son  Victor,  lives  in  Gay,  Meriwether  County,  and 
is  a  M.D.  Sometime  ago,  I  made  enquiry  about 
him  and  learned  that  he  was  not  only  a  first-class 
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physician  but  was  also  the  most  public-spirited  and 
useful,  citizen  in  his  community.  The  daughter 
Amama  Eloise,  if  I  get  her  name  correctly,  married 
G-.  S.  (Sam)  Wright,  who  lives  at  Center,  but  has 
a  business  office  in  Athens.  He  is  a  prominent 
building  contractor. 

Slater,  John  R.,  from  Bulloch  County.  He 
entered  Junior  year.  He  had  very  bad  health  while 
here,  especially  the  last  year.  He  suffered  from 
gallstone  and  kidney  trouble  and  was  under  constant 
medical  treatment  and  in  the  last  year  was  con- 
fined to  his  room  for  weeks  at  a  time.  He  looked 
very  pale  and  weak.  I  am  sure  that  no  other  mem- 
ber of  the  class  would  have  made  the  fight  that  he 
did — any  one  of  them  would  have  given  up  the  fight 
and  gone  home,  but  not  so,  Slater.  He  stuck  to  the 
end  and  graduated  with  high  class  stand.  When  he 
left  for  home  we  considered  him  doomed  and  did 
not  expect  him  to  live  long.  Slater  studied  law  and 
located  in  Valdosta.  At  once  he  advanced  to  the 
front  and  was  soon  elected  Solicitor-General,  the 
first  of  the  class  to  receive  this  promotion.  The 
class  had  a  reunion  in  1891.  (This,  in  fact,  was  the 
only  real  reunion  the  class  ever  had.)  This  happy 
meeting  after  ten  years'  separation  was  in  every 
way  a  joyous  occasion.  Champagne  was  served  at 
the  banquet  but  no  one  showed  any  intoxication. 
But  here  is  where  a  surprise  " broke  in"  on  us. 
Slater  was  present,  showing  fine  health  and  was 
in  every  way  jubilant  and  happy.  He  proved  to 
be  not  only  the  surprise  of  the  hour  but  was,  in 
fact,  the  life  and  inspiration  of  the  occasion.  We 
let  him  do  most  of  the  talking,  so  interesting  was 
he.  At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  one  was  heard  to 
say  in  low  tones  to  a  few  of  the  others:  <(I  am 
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afraid  Slater  will  not  be  here  very  long — he  is  too 
bright  and  jubilant  for  this  world."  This  dire 
foreboding  seems  to  have  been  justified,  for  in  a 
few  months,  Slater  died  on  March  30,  1892.  I  will 
say  for  him  that  he  was  by  odds  the  grittiest  man 
in  the  class. 

Brown,  George  R.,  son  of  James  R.  Brown,  who 
afterwards  became  Judge  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Cir- 
cuit. Brown  entered  Junior  year.  He  was  popular 
with  the  students,  but  did  not  seem  to  have  any  class 
ambition;  his  ruling  passion  was  politics  and  he 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  this  office.  He 
was  elected  Solicitor  of  his  circuit  in  1888  and  died 
in  November,  1892,  just  before  the  expiration  of  his 
second  term.  He  died  suddenly  in  Atlanta  in  the 
Kimball  House. 

Howell,,  James  I.,  came  from  Americus,  Georgia. 
Howell  had  been  a  school  teacher  before  entering 
college  and  his  ambition  was  to  further  qualify 
himself  for  teaching. 

Howell  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men  and 
good  natured.  He  evidently  enjoyed  college  life, 
and  I  am  sure,  made  the  most  of  it.  He  stood  fair- 
ly well  in  his  class  and  after  graduation  took  up 
school  work  in  which  he  continued  until  his  death. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  never  heard  a  word  from 
him  after  he  left  college.  Only  in  recent  years 
have  I  learned  that  he  died  at  Plains,  Georgia, 
where  he  was  engaged  as  school  teacher.  I  can't 
say  positively  the  date  of  his  death,  but  it  was 
many  years  ago,  possibly  thirty. 

Palmer,  James  H.,  came  from  Camilla,  and  was 
the  lone  graduate  in  law.  The  best  recollection  I 
have  of  him  is  that  he  was  a  quiet,  well  behaved 
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man.  He  located  as  a  lawyer  in  his  home  town  and 
practiced  law  successfully  for  a  few  years;  then 
he  saw  fit  to  give  up  the  law  practice  and  engaged 
in  the  business  of  farming  and  as  a  stock  dealer. 
He  succeeded  well  in  life.  He  died  of  pneumonia 
in  Camilla,  August  16,  1908.  I  got  this  informa- 
tion from  his  widow,  Mrs.  Laura  T witty  Palmer. 
I  had  written  to  Mrs.  Palmer  making  inquiry  about 
her  husband,  and  she  answered  in  a  very  nice  and 
satisfactory  letter ;  the  date  of  her  letter  was  Janu- 
ary, 1933.  She  said  that  her  husband  was  survived 
by  nine  children,  three  boys  and  six  girls — all  of 
whom  were  living  at  that  date  except  one  son,  "the 
youngest  who  died  in  France  after  having  gone 
through  the  thickest  of  battles."  She  stated  fur- 
ther that  her  two  youngest  daughters  had  grad- 
uated from  the  State  College  for  Women,  at  Ath- 
ens. 

Meadow,  David  W.,  of  Danielsville,  entered  Junior 
year  half  advanced.  He  had  spent  two  years  in  the 
branch  college  at  Dahlonega,  and  was  well  qualified 
for  his  admission  to  the  University.  He  was  a  Phi 
Kappa  and  I  often  had  occasion  to  hear  him  speak. 
He  was  powerful  in  debate  and  ranked  high  as  an 
orator.  He  was  a  lawyer  and  succeeded  well  in 
his  profession.  He  had  a  leaning  towards  politics 
and  was  elected  every  time  he  offered  for  public 
office.  He  was  Solicitor-General  for  eight  years 
and  in  1908  as  his  term  as  Solicitor  expired,  he 
was  elected  Judge  of  the  Circuit,  and  in  1912  was 
re-elected,  but  he  resigned  before  end  of  his  term  in 
order  to  discharge  his  duties  as  executor  of  the 
will  of  Hon.  James  M.  Smith.  His  home  after  his 
election  of  Judge  was  Elberton,  but  while  in  Ath- 
ens in  December,  1917,  on  a  business  trip,  he  suf- 
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fered  a  stroke  which  proved  fatal.  He  died  here 
in  Christmas  week  of  the  year  named  and  was 
buried  in  Oconee  cemetery.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow  and  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. His  widow,  Mrs.  Susie  A.  Meadow,  resides 
in  Athens  and  has  lived  here  ever  since  her  hus- 
band's death.  One  of  the  sons  is  William  King 
Meadow,  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Atlanta.  "Will 
King"  lived  here  for  several  years  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  but  moved  to  Atlanta  a  few  years 
ago,  where  he  has  been  very  successful. 

Alexander,  Thomas  W.,  and  G.  H.  Nixon,  came 
from  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  entered  the  University 
at  the  same  time.  They  were  close  associates  and 
"chums"  in  college.  They  belonged  to  the  same 
fraternity. 

Alexander,  Thomas  W.  For  Alexander,  I  will 
say  that  he  stood  very  high  in  the  esteem  of  the 
student  body  and  made  high  class  stand.  I  think 
he  stood  second  in  his  degree  (B.  Ph.)  My  in- 
formation is  that  he  was  engaged  for  many  years 
in  cotton  warehouse  and  brokerage  business  in 
Augusta.  I  was  never  on  intimate  terms  with 
Alexander,  so  never  heard  anything  from  him  di- 
rectly after  he  left  college.  He  died  in  Augusta, 
in  July,  1918. 

Nixon,  Gwinn  H.  I  will  say  for  Nixon  that  his 
college  life  was  a  model  one.  He  was  a  very  fine 
and  positive  character.  Nixon  stood  high  in  the  class 
and,  stood  second  in  the  A.B.  Degree.  He  was 
very  successful  in  his  business  as  cotton  warehouse- 
man and  broker.    He  died  suddenly  in  July,  1920. 

McRae,  Austin  L.,  came  from  McRae,  Telfair 
County.     McRae  took  high  class  stand,  especially 
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in  mathematics.  He  was  one  student  who  very 
favorably  impressed  all  the  professors.  He  was 
perfectly  good  natured  and  thoroughly  agreeable. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  graduates  to  make  a  quick 
start  in  life.  In  January  after  graduation  he  en- 
listed in  the  U.  S.  Signal  Corps  and  was  soon  sent 
by  the  Government  to  Harvard  for  training  in  elec- 
tricity. He  continued  in  the  Signal  Service  for 
years,  but  in  the  meantime,  attended  Harvard  again 
and  received  Master  of  Science  degree  in  1886. 
(I  have  a  letter  from  him  of  date  April  1886,  stat- 
ing the  foregoing,  he  had  not  then  received  degree) 
but  he  did  in  June.  For  several  years  he  was  lo- 
cated at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  charge  of  the  Signal 
Station  and  had  charge,  on  the  side,  of  the  Elec- 
trical Station  of  Ohio.  In  August,  1920,  he  wrote 
me  from  Rolla,  Missouri,  and  said:  "I  have  been 
with  the  Missouri  School  of  Mines  for  24  years  as 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering 
and  for  the  last  five  years  as  Director  or  President 
of  the  School.  I  have  retired  this  year  on  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  and  will  not  do  any  more 
teaching.' '  (He  complained  of  bad  health  causing 
him  to  retire.) 

He  further  stated  that  he  had  three  children 
living,  two  daughters  and  one  son  about  15  years 
old.  His  wife  had  died  previously  and  had  one 
married  daughter  dead,  and  leaving  a  child.  He 
died  in  his  home  in  Rolla  in  March,  1922. 

McRae's  life  was  successful  in  every  way. 

Camp,  Jos.  Gr.,  came  from  Douglasville.  He  was 
well  past  his  majority  when  he  entered.  He  had 
taught  school  for  two  years  at  least  before  enter- 
ing  College.  Camp  was  a  man  of  many  gifts — he 
was  very  bright  and  naturally  witty.    He  was  the 
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jolly  member  of  the  class.  He  was  a  natural  born 
optimist,  a  fine  speaker,  was  gifted  in  song  and 
sang  in  the  church  choirs  and  on  other  occasions. 
If  any  student  ever  enjoyed  his  life  at  the  Univer- 
sity and  got  a  big  kick  out  of  it  that  man  was 
"Joe"  Camp.  After  graduation  he  taught  school 
for  a  while,  then  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  prac- 
ticed law  for  awhile,  but  I  do  not  know  how  long. 
His  next  venture  was  that  of  public  lecturer — he 
won  splendid  reputation  in  this  work.  For  the  last 
five  years  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  by  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  and  lectured  all  over  the  United 
States  and  at  some  points  in  Canada.  He  died 
suddenly  in  Atlanta  in  June,  1922,  at  the  age  of 
62  years. 

He  was  survived  by  his  widow,  who  was  Miss 
Bessie  Denham,  of  Eatonton,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  I  will  reproduce  the  newspaper  ac 
count  of  his  death.  (He  was  at  the  time  in  his  of- 
fice in  Atlanta.):  "Mr.  Camp  had  been  laughing 
and  chatting  with  his  friends  in  the  office,  after 
the  routine  of  business  Wednesday  morning.  He 
was  laughing  over  something  said  in  the  conversa- 
tion when  he  suddenly  expired." 

Eldeidge,  Geiffeth  C,  came  from  Americus.  He 
was  a  very  quiet  mild-mannered  man.  I  think  he 
became  a  druggist.  From  a  statement  made  by 
McRae  to  me  in  one  of  his  letters,  it  seemed  that 
Eldridge  spent  some  years  in  Philadelphia,  and 
carried  on  a;  work  or  business  there  which  was  very 
successful — but  his  last  years  were  spent  in  his 
old  home,  Americus,  where  he  died  the  last  of 
August,  1922. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  Eldridge  did  not  see  fit  to 
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write  any  of  the  classmates,  unless  it  was  McRae, 
so  I  cannot  give  any  definite  data  about  his  life. 
(It  will  be  noted  that  the  class  lost  this  year,  1922, 
three  members.) 

Ware,  George,  resided  in  Athens  at  the  time  of 
his  entering  College.  After  graduation  he  lived 
in  Washington,  Georgia,  where  he  was  postmaster, 
appointed  by  Republican  administration.  I  do  not 
think  his  life  there  was  very  agreeable  on  account 
of  the  political  feature,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  his  experience  there  rather  soured  him,  for 
he  never  manifested  any  special  interest  in  or  con- 
cern about  his  old  associates.  He  moved  to  Atlan- 
ta and  in  the  course  of  years  built  up  a  successful 
business  in  real  estate,  and  became  quite  wealthy. 
Not  having  seen  him  for  years  and  never  having 
received  a  letter  from  him,  I  decided  in  1921  that 
it  was  time  to  renew  our  acquaintance,  so  I  called 
on  him  at  his  office.  I  found  the  man  all  engrossed 
and  worried  about  private  matters  (outside  of  busi- 
ness), and  instead  of  talking  about  the  old  days 
and  our  associates,  living  and  dead,  he  talked  only 
about  his  private  affairs — so  my  trip  was  a  dis- 
appointment. 

Ware  was  married,  but  had  no  children  but  said 
he  had  a  foster  son.  He  died  in  Atlanta  December 
24,  1925. 

Radney,  William  L.,  came  from  Troup  County. 
He  was  one  of  those  kind  and  good  natured  souls, 
who  made  himself  agreeable  to  everybody.  His 
class  stand  was  good.  It  may  be  that  he  had  great- 
er ambition  than  ability  to  authorize  it,  but  any 
way  he  deserved  the  credit  of  "  doing  and  daring. " 
After  graduation  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  and 
in    January,    1883,    he   located    in    Waco,    Texas, 
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where  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  for  many 
years.  Afterwards  he  moved  to  Roswell,  New  Mex- 
ico, where  he  lived  for  several  years.  Six  years 
before  his  death  he  removed  to  El  Paso,  Texas, 
where  he  was  living  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
died  from  injuries  received  when  struck  by  a  street 
car.  The  local  paper  at  El  Paso  said  in  part  about 
him:  "Attaining  a  reputation  as  a  specialist  in 
International  Law,  Mr.  Radney  was  a  political  lead- 
er in  the  Lone  Star  State  and  was  a  close  friend 
of  Col.  E.  M.  House  and  Senator  Joe  Bailey." 
The  body  was  interred  in  Waco.  He  was  survived 
by  his  wife  and  a  daughter  (name  not  given)  re- 
siding in  Albequerque,  New  Mexico.  I  had  cor- 
respondence with  Radney  while  he  lived  in  Ros- 
well and  got  three  interesting  letters  from  him. 
He  seemed  to  have  live  recollections  of  University 
days  and  showed  marked  interest  in  his  classmates 
and  in  some  of  the  professors.  I  always  consid- 
ered Radney  one  of  my  good  friends. 

Sanders,  James  B.,  came  from  Penfield.  Sanders 
took  high  class  stand  and  was  a  fine  declaimer.  He 
took  law  after  graduation  and  located  in  Dublin 
where  he  resided  until  his  death. 

After  graduation  he  never  came  back  to  Athens, 
and  never  communicated  with  any  of  us,  so  that  I 
am  not  able  to  give  detail^  of  his  life.  I  am  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  date  of  his  death.  I  have  a  nota- 
tion saying  he  died  in  1929,  but  I  think  this  was 
a  mistake.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  died 
before   1926. 

Worrill,  Williamson,  came  from  Thomaston. 
He  was  one  of  the  many  pleasant  and  amiable  kind 
of  fellows  that  we  had  in  our  class.     He  boarded 
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at  a  private  home  in  the  City  and  did  not  mix  much 
with  his   fellow  students. 

I  should!  have  said  above  that  he  was  the  quietest 
man  we  had  in  the  class — he  never  spoke  idly  or 
amiss.  After  graduation  he  lived  a  few  years  in 
New  York.  He  moved  to  Dallas,  Texas,  in  1885. 
He  was  there  employed  by  the  Armstrong  Grocery 
Company  (name  afterwards  changed  to  the  Arm- 
strong Packing  Company.)  Worrill  was  Secretary 
of  the  latter  Company  for  over  25  years. 

I  visited  Texas  in  May,  1922,  and  while  in  Dal- 
las called  at  his  home.  I  found  him  well  situated 
and  in  prosperous  condition.  I  had  regular  cor- 
respondence with  him  for  over  20  years.  He  died 
in  March,  1931,  survived  by  his  wife  and  one 
daughter  married,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Williams,  of  Corsi- 
cana. 

Worrill  was  a  number  one  man  in  every  respect 
and  measured  up  to  a  high  standard  in  all  the  ac- 
tivities of  life.  He  was  one  of  the  many  men  who 
went  from  the  University  to  Texas,  and  it  is  a  cred- 
itable fact  that  they  all  seemed  to  have  made  good. 

Callaway,  E.  H.,  who  came  from  Washington. 
He  taught  school  for  awhile  and  was  then  admitted 
to  the  Bar,  and  after  a  short  time  moved  to  Augus- 
ta. His  life  seems  to  have  been  successful  in  every 
way;  for  many  years  he  ranked  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  lawyers  in  Augusta.  He  was  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  for  about  eight  years,  and  gave 
up  the  position  in  order  to  resume  more  active  life. 
He  was  Trustee  of  the  University  for  a  long  time, 
and  identified  himself  with  the  cause  of  education, 
and  was  Trustee  of  several  other  colleges  in  this 
State.     The  newspapers  recording  his  death  stated 
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that  for  thirty-five  years  he  was  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  Augusta.  He  died  June  11,  1932,  at  sev- 
enty years  of  age.  (For  further  reference  to  Judge 
Callaway  see  the  notes  of  R.  H.  Warren.) 

Brand,  C.  H.,  came  to  college  from  Loganville, 
Georgia ;  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  for  many 
years  practiced  his  profession  in  Lawrenceville, 
from  whence  he  moved  to  Athens  while  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court,  in  the  year  1909.  (For  further 
details  of  Judge  Brand's  life  I  refer  you  to  the 
Georgia  Register,  and  the  Congressional  Directory 
in  which  you  will  find  full  information.) 

Personally,  I  wish  to  say  for  Brand,  that  he  and 
myself  were  good  friends  while  in  college,  but  had 
no  intimate  association  there  as  he  was  three  years 
older  and  he  naturally  run  with  an  older  set.  Our 
friendship  continued  through  life;  we  made  it  a 
point  always  to  keep  in  touch  with  each  other,  and 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  our  bond  of 
friendship  was  very  strong  and  steadfast,  as  peo- 
ple acquainted  with  us  both  well  know.  Judge 
Brand  served  sixteen  years  in  Congress  and  was  :i 
member  of  the  new  Congress  which  convened  on 
the  4th  of  March,  but  was  not  able  to  make  the  trip 
to  Washington  to  be  sworn  in  and  qualified.  He 
died  after  a  long  illness  at  his  home  in  Athens, 
Georgia,  on  May  17,  1933,  and  his  body  was 
interred  in  Lawrencevile.  (For  further  informa- 
tion about  Judge  Brand  see  notes  of  R.  H.  War- 
ren.) 

Evans,  Lawton  B.,  was  with  our  class  only  Senior 
year;  he  had  already  graduated  from  Emory  Col- 
lege, and  sought  an  A.M.  degree  at  the  University. 
He  took  only  two  or  three  studies  in  my  degree 
(A.B.).     He  led  a  quiet  life  while  in  Athens.     He 
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boarded  at  a  private  home  and  mixed  very  little 
with  his  college  associates,  except  his  fraternity 
mates.  He  held  numerous  honorary  degrees  from 
different  colleges  in  this  country.  He  wrote  a  school 
History  of  Georgia,  which  is  now  used  in  our  pub- 
lic schools.  He  was  the  author  of  many  magazine 
articles  and  probably  books,  which  I  do  not  now 
recall.  His  life  seems  to  have  been  a  uniformally 
successful  one. 

I  should  have  stated  above,  that  he  was  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  in  Richmond  County  for 
fifty-one  years.  He  was  honored  in  many  ways, 
enough  to  make  the  heart  of  any  mortal  feel  proud. 
He  died  at  his  home  in  Augusta  in  April,  1934,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two  years. 

Mathews,  J.  Price,  came  from  Wilkes  County 
(but  he  and  his  widowred  mother  lived  in  Athens 
during  his  college  terms).  Mathews  was  a  man 
of  ability.  He  had  a  genius  for  mathematics,  al- 
ways a  good  sign  of  intellectuality.  He  was  of  the 
ambitious  type,  but  was  of  a  very  nervous  tem- 
perament. In  life,  he  followed  different  pursuits 
and  never  settled  down  until  his  later  years.  He 
taught  school  for  awhile,  also  practiced  law,  but 
I  do  not  know  how  long.  The  last  sixteen  years 
or  more  of  his  life  were  spent  on  a  farm  in  Lau- 
rens County,  Lovett  post  office.  Mathews  and  my- 
self were  good  friends  in  college  and  kept  in  touch 
now  and  then  during  the  years.  The  last  letter  I 
received  from  him  was  in  June,  1931,  when  in 
answer  to  notice  to  attend  the  Class  Reunion,  he 
wrote  a  most  tender  and  affectionate  reply,  which 
he  concluded  with  the  following  words:  "I  can  not 
think  of  anything;  that  would  give  me  more  pleas- 
ure than  to  meet  all  the  living  members  of  our 
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class.  My  health  and  physical  resistance  to  fatigue 
will  not  permit  me  to  make  the  trip.  But  be  as- 
sured that  my  heart  will  be  with  you  all,  and  it 
grieves  me  that  I  cannot  be  present.  I  ask  that 
you  greet  each  and  everyone  of  old  boys  for  me." 
In  December,  1936,  I  received  letter  from  his  son, 
J.  0.|  residing  in  Wrightsville,  informing  me  that 
his  father  had  passed  away  the  20th  of  January 
previous.  The  son  wrote  further  that  there  had 
been  seven  children  in  the  family,  only  three  of 
whom  survived:  the  writer  J.  C.  of  Wrightsville; 
J.  P.,  Jr.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  the  youngest 
daughter,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Malposs  of  Milledgeville.  The 
wife  had  died  before  her  husband.  Mathews  was 
born  in  August,  1862,  and  the  next  youngest  to  me 
in  the  class.    He  was  73  years  old  at  his  death. 

0 

List  of  those  who  were  with  the  class  for  three 
years,  but  who  took  no  regular  course,  but  only 
elective  studies  and  who  were  not  eligible  for  de- 
grees : 

Phietizy,  Billups,  of  Athens.  Phinizy  lived  all 
his  life  in  Athens.  At  the  end  of  his  college  career, 
he  became  active  in  business  and  in  the  course  of 
years  became  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent and  public  spirited  men  in  the  City.  He  was 
for  over  twenty  years  the  President  of  the  South- 
ern Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  a  business 
position  which  is  considered  the  most  desirable  that 
Athens  has  ever  had  to  offer.  He  was  still  Presi- 
dent of  the  Company  when  he  died.  He  died  in 
October,  1927. 

Brantley,  William  G.,  came  to  college  from 
Blackshear.     Brantley  was  very  prominent  and  it 
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is  not  necessary  to  give  details  of  his  life  for  a 
man  so  well  known.  At  the  expiration  of  sixteen 
years  of  service  in  Congress,  he  removed  in  1913 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death.  He  was  very  successful  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  "Washington  and  represented  sev- 
eral large  corporations,  railroad  companies,  ex- 
press companies,  etc.  His  last  visit  to  Athens  was 
at  the  Commencement  of  1930.  He  then  appeared 
in  good  health  and  fine  spirits.  He  died  suddenly 
in  September,  1934,  in  his  seventh-fourth  year. 

Hardie,  James  C,  was  living  in  Athens  when 
he  entered  college.  He  was  born  in  Laurens  Coun- 
ty, South  Carolina,  in  October,  1847.  His  family 
removed  to  Hall  County  and  in  1864  he  got  em- 
ployment as  clerk  in  an  Athens  store.  He  enlisted 
that  summer  in  Company  E,  Eleventh  Georgia 
Battalion,  attached  to  Wheeler's  Cavalry.  He  was 
in  the  Army  from  the  Battle  of  Jonesboro  until  the 
last  battle  of  his  command  at  Camden,  South  Caro- 
lina, which  was  fought  after  Lee's  Surrender.  He 
was  a  fine  character — he  had  the  great  urge  to  be- 
come educated  and  if  he  did  not  succeed  it  was  no 
fault  of  his,  for  he  worked  hard  enough.  He  was 
one  of  the  kindest  and  best  natured  men  I  ever 
knew.  He  was  a  sincere  man  and  had  real  genuine 
pride,  and  was  always  optimistic.  I  lost  sight  of 
him  for  years,  but  finally  I  located  him  in  the  Sol- 
diers' Home  in  Atlanta,  and  I  made  it  a  point  to 
call  and  see  him  in  1921.  I  found  the  old  veteran 
as  pleasant  and  nice  as  ever — he  was  in  good  health 
and  spirits.    I  never  saw  him  again. 
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List  of  Others  Who  Took  Only  Special  Studies 
With  the  Class  For  a  Year  or  More 

Chas.  S.  Bondurant,  from  Augusta.  Bondurant 
was  a  great  wit  and  wag.  He  and  a  Freshman,  W. 
H.  Magourck,  from  Douglas  County,  afforded  more 
fun  and  frolic  for  the  boys  than  a  pair  of  minstrels 
on  the  stage  could  have  pulled  off.  Bondurant  had 
a  freckled  face  and  looked  and  acted  just  like  a 
native  born  Irishman,  though  I  have  no  evidence 
that  he  was  one.  He  specialized  in  Chemistry,  was 
very  bright  and  decidedly  intellectual.  He  located 
in  South  Georgia,  in  Valdosta,  I  think.  He  was  in 
the  drug  business.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  died 
many  years  ago.  The  late  Emmett  J.  Bondurant, 
of  Athens,  was  his  brother. 

Tracy  I.  Hickman,  from  Augusta.  Hickman  took 
courses  of  study  with  the  class  for  two  years.  Am 
glad  to  say  that  he  is  still  living — active  and  prom- 
inent in  the  City  of  Augusta. 

Washington,  Hugh  Venon,  from  Macon.  Wash- 
ington graduated  in  1882,  in  Law.  Washington 
showed  up  superb  in  college.  He  was  fine  looking  and 
had  an  air  akin  to  the  aristocracy,  (if  we  have  now 
or  ever  did)  have  such  article  in  these  United  States. 
He  was  the  soul  of  honor,  courageous  and  highly 
respected,  as  such  a  man  deserved  to  be.  In  college, 
he  was  very  ambitious  and  active,  and  gave  great 
promise  of  high  achievement  and  honors.  But  sad 
to  say,  after  he  entered  the  battle  of  life,  he 
seemed  to  have  lost  his  high  vision  and  purpose, 
as  I  do  not  find  him  credited  with  any  special 
achievement.  I  should  have  said  above,  that  he 
was  honored  by  the  Phi  Kappa  Society  as  Anni- 
versarian  in  1882.    He  had  been  a  candidate  for  the 
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position  in  Fall  of  1880,  but  was  defeated  by  a  close 
margin.  He  is  the  man  who  precipitated  the  scene 
in  the  Phi  Kappa  Hall  in  the  Fall  of  1880,  already 
mentioned,  by  rising  to  a  point  of  order  and  giving 
his  opinion  of  the  men  who  he  claimed  had  gone 
back  on  him.  I  am  glad  to  record  that  in  college, 
Washington  gave  me  evidence  of  sincere  and  warm 
friendship,  and  as  a  real  friend  in  those  days,  I 
respect  his  memory.  Washington  was  wealthy  by 
inheritance,  and  this  fact  may  have  had  some  in- 
fluence in  lowering  his  ambition  and  in  slowing 
him  down  in  life's  battle.  Again,  it  may  be  that 
the  honored  name  that  he  bore  had  some  effect.  It 
may  be  he  thought  and  dwelt  too  much  upon  the 
name  he  bore,  enough  to  kill  all  initiative  on  his 
part.  He  never  married,  and  when  he  died,  his 
Will  was  contested  by  one  or  more  of  his  family. 
The  case  is  found  in  the  154th  Georgia  case  of 
Bellamy  vs.  Wood.  Strange  to  say  the  name  of 
Washington  does  not  appear  in  the  record,  nor 
does  the  special  ground  of  caveat  or  attack  on  the 
Will  appear,  as  I  now  recall  it. 

Mention  of  others  associated  with  the  class  as 
irregulars.  There  were  four  of  these  who  took 
certain  studies  with  us  either  in  Junior  or  Senior 
years,  or  both. 

Watton,  James  A.,  came  from  Augusta,  and  was 
associated  with  us  two  years.  He  specialized  in 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  and  finally  graduated  in 
Class  of  1883  as  aj  B.S.  Ch.  I  know  that  after 
college  he  took  up  electrical  work  and  succeeded. 

Chas.  L.  Goodrum,  of  this  City,  who  re- 
moved to  New  York  and  who  himself  progressed 
a  long  way  in  electrical  work,  and  who  was  asso- 
ciated for  years  with  Watton,  told  me  in  1935  that 
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Watton  secured  many  patents  of  an  electrical  na- 
ture which  earned  big  dividends  (but  as  I  under- 
stood it  under  the  contract  of  his  employment  the 
company  reaped  the  profits).  Anyway,  he  said 
Watton  stood  high  up  in  the  service  of  his  com- 
pany (which  was  probably  the  General  Electric), 
and  after  years  of  hard  work  and  great  achieve- 
ment, died  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  in  December, 
1932,  survived  by  his  second  wife  and  two  "fine" 
boys,  the  issue  of  his  first  marriage. 

Watton  richly  deserved  all  that  has  been  written 
above. 


Mention  of  three  men  who  I  knew  in  college  and 
who  graduated  ahead  of  my  class : 

Russell,  James  G.,  came  from  Dalton,  and  grad- 
uated in  Class  of  1878.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Georgia  and  in  1879  removed  to  Texas,  lo- 
cating in  Van  Zandt  County.  (Reference  to  the 
Congressional  Directory  will  give  full  details  of 
his  life.)  In  Texas,  Russell  had  great  and  unpar- 
allelled  success.  He  was  elected  to  office  the  sec- 
ond year  he  was  there,  and  held  office  continuously 
to  his  death.  In  his  tenth  year  as  Congressman, 
in  1910,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  as  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  Division  of  Texas,  and  died  in  that 
office  in  1919,  at  sixty  years  of  age. 

Lambdin,  Wm.  W.,  class  of  1879,  came  from 
Barnesville  (Gordon  Institute).  He  finally  located 
in  Waycross,  was  living  there  as  early  as  1906, 
and  was  in  1915  appointed  by  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  as  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Georgia.      He  succeeded 
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Judge  Beverly  D.  Evans.  Judge  Lambdin  died  in 
1922,  and  was  succeeded  by  Judge  W.  H.  Barrett 
of  Augusta. 

Dunklin,  Irby,  came  from  Shady  Dale.  He  en- 
tered Junior  Class  in  October,  1878.  I  knew  Dunk- 
lin well  when  in  College — he  was  a  tall,  dark  haired 
man,  with  brown  eyes — did  not  appear  to  be  very 
robust.  After  graduation  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  went  to  Texas  immediately  and  located  in 
Fort  Worth,  then  a  new  city,  and  has  lived  there 
ever  since.  The  last  letter  I  received  from  him  was 
of  date  September,  1934,  in  which  he  stated  that 
he  had  just  been  renominated  for  term  of  six  years 
for  his  office  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Civil  Court 
of  Appeals,  Second  District.  He  further  stated 
that  he  had  held  judicial  position  for  the  last  thirty- 
seven  years;  twelve  years  as  District  Judge,  and 
twenty-five  years  on,  the  Court  of  Civil  Appeals,  of 
which  he  was  then  Chief  Justice.  Judge  Dunklin 
was  born  in  Alabama  in  1857  and  it  would  seem  as 
if  by  accident  he  entered  Georgia  University.  If 
still  living,  he  is  now  eighty-one  years  old.  How 
is  this  all  for  the  record  of  a  University  man  who 
went  West  fifty-seven  years  ago  and  took  his  chance 
for  life  and  success  in  a  "wild  and  wooly"  (at  that 
old  time)  part  of  Texas?  Don't  you  know  he  must 
have  been  a  man  to  have  attained  such  success? 

After  I  had  given  to  the  printer  the  above  sketch 
of  Judge  Dunklin,  I  though  it  advisable  to  write 
to  him  and  see  if  he  was  still  living?  In  reply  to 
my  enquiry,  he  wrote  a  warm  and  most  cordial  let- 
ter, and  I  submit  now  a  part  of  his  letter,  the  same 
dated  October  13th. 

"In  December,  1896,  I  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  judge  of  the  district  court,  and  served  in  that 
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office  for  a  period  of  12  years,  covering  three  terms 
of  four  years  each.  In  December,  1908,  I  was  elect- 
ed to  the  office  of  Associate  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Civil  Appeals  of  the  Second  Supreme  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  the  State,  and  have  served  on  that  court 
ever  since,  having  been  advanced  to  the  Chief  Jus- 
ticeship of  the  court  by  appointment  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, to  fill  out  an  unexpired  term  of  Chief  Justice 
Connor  at  his  death. 

"The  justiceships  of  that  court,  and  also  of  the 
district  courts,  are  filled  by  popular  vote,  and  I  at- 
tribute my  several  elections  more  to  friendships 
formed  and  sheer  luck,  than  otherwise.  My  pres- 
ent term  of  office  will  extend  two  years  longer. 

"Some  two  years  since,  the  local  Bar  Association, 
prompted  solely  by  feelings  of  generous  friend- 
ship, gave  me  a  complimentary  banquet  and  pre- 
sented me  with  a  beautiful  desk  set,  complimentary 
to  my  long  service  on  the  bench,  which  now  has  been 
approximately  42  years.  A  similar  compliment 
was  shown  me  by  the  Optimist  Club  of  this  city. 

"I  have  enjoyed  perfect  health  for  the  past  40 
years,  and  feel  no  let-down  in  my  ability  to  do  hard 
work;  for  all  of  which,  and  for  the  many  friends 
and  good  luck  I  have  enjoyed,  I  feel  ever  grateful 
to  the  Giver  of  all  Blessings." 

Baker,  James  Lawbence,  came  from  Buena  Vis- 
ta, and  graduated  in  1879.  I  was  with  him  for  three 
years  and  knew  him  well.  I  took  a  great  liking  to 
him  as  a  student.  He  was  high  toned  and  stood 
high  in  the  estimate  of  his  associates.  I  mention 
him  specially  because  of  his  early  and  untimely 
death.  He  studied  medicine  in  the  Augusta  Medi- 
cal School,  branch  of  the  University,  and  first  lo- 
cated for  practice  in  Seale,  Alabama.    He  then  re- 
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moved  after  a  short  while  to  Eufaula,  where  he 
was  living  at  his  death  in  April,  1890.  He  was 
killed  while  riding  in  a  buggy  by  a  runaway  horse. 
His  body  was  interred  at  his  old  home  in  Georgia. 
(I  got  this  definite  information  about  his  death 
from  his  niece,  Mrs.  J.  H.  GMelson,  residing  in 
Hogansville.)     Baker  never  married. 


I  wish  to  mention  next  a  student  who  entered 
on  January  1,  1880,  and  remained  in  college  for 
only  two  years  or  part  of  two.    I  refer  to 

Atkinson,  H.  P.  ("Hal"),  who  came  from  Ter- 
rell County.  I  remember  him  well — he  was  a  tall 
dark  eyed  fellow,  who  had  a  stoop  to  his  shoulders, 
as  I  recall,  and  who  impressed  me  favorably  by  rea- 
son of  his  quiet  manner  and  determined  look.  At- 
kinson is  now  and  has  been  for  the  past  twelve 
years  at  least,  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  Miami, 
Florida.  I  see  his  name  mentioned  now  and  then  in 
notices  of  the  Associated  Press.  Undoubtedly  he 
has  been  a  success  and  he  is  another  one  of  the 
old  University  men  removing  to  another  state  who 
won  honor  and  distinction  for  himself  and  added 
luster  to  his  Alma  Mater. 


DuPont,  Thos.  Chaklton,  from  Clinch  County, 
graduate  in  Law,  class  of  1879.  I  have  already 
given  special  notice  to  DuPont.  He  was  gifted 
with  great  power  of  oratory,  was  a  polished  speaker 
and  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  student  body.  The 
students  expected  great  things  from  his  life.  Look- 
ing back  now  I  can  see  one  weak  point  in  his  make- 
up.    He  had  a  mellow  and  soothing  voice,  but  it 
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was  too  soft.  The  soft  voice  did  not  augur  well 
for  him.  As  a  lawyer  he  settled  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  where  he  died  in  1884.  The  newspapers  stated 
that  he  died  from  Scarlet  fever,  an  unusual  cause  of 
death  in  an  adult.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of 
great  promise,  none  more  so  in  his  day.  His  un- 
timely death  was  regretted.  His  family  was  a  close 
connection  and  branch  of  the  great  DuPont  family 
of  New  Jersey,  so  well-known. 

Note:  One  incident  about  DuPont  is  recalled 
after  my  final  remarks  about  him  were  set  in  type. 
DuPont  was  the  Anniversarian  of  the  Phi  Kappa 
society  his  Senior  year  and  when  he  arose  to  speak 
he  did  not  use  the  customary  and  stereotype  words 
in  addressing  the  audience.  He  began  as  follows: 
"Gentlemen  and  Ladies."  I  recall  distinctly  the 
shock  and  recoil  which  the  audience  exhibited.  I 
know  the  college  boys  thought  that  he  had  made 
a  break.  (DuPont  gave  privately  some  explanation 
of  his  departure  from  custom,  but  I  do  not  recall 
what  it  was.) 

REFERENCE  TO  THE  STUDENTS  IN 
COLLEGE  MY  SENIOR  YEAR 

How  Many  Are  Still  Living? 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I  have  already  said 
that  the  total  attendance  my  senior  year  was  155. 
I  have  checked  over  all  their  names  and  I  find  that 
twenty-five  are  still  living.  There  are  two  or  three 
who  may  be  living,  but  am  not  sure,  so  do  not  in- 
clude them. 

Not  including  men  living  in  Athens  and  not 
counting  the  men  already  mentioned  as  living,  I 
would  like  to  mention  a  few  of  these  survivors. 
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Makcus  A.  Pharr,  Washington,  Ga.,  is  still  active 
and  going  strong. 

Judge  John  B.  Hutcheson,  retired  as  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  still  active  and 
enjoying  life  as  well  as  any  man.  All  these  years 
there  has  been  a  strong  bond  of  friendship  between 
me  and  Judge  Hutchesoni  and  I  am  proud  to  record 
the  fact.  I  will  say  one  word  more,  if  there  was 
ever  a  hustler  and  man  who  not  only  did  not  mind 
work  but  loved  it  for  its  own  sake,  that  man  is  John 

B.  Hutcheson.  Would  that  we  had  many  more 
such  men. 

J.  Bartow  Rountree,  of  Quitman,  Ga.,  is  pleas- 
antly remembered  in  Athens.  He  was  a  fine  char- 
acter in  every  respect.  I  learn  that  life  has  dealt 
gently  with  him. 

Harris  R.  Wilcox  lives  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and 
is  still  active  and  doing  well.    He  is  a  son  of  Prof. 

C.  P.  Wilcox.  I  took  quite  a  liking  to  " Harry" 
while  in  college  and  I  always  liked  to  hear  him 
talk  for  the  reason  he  had  so  much  sense  and  knew 
how  to  show  it.    Happy  days  to  you,  Harry. 

B.  C.  Milner  lives  in  Birmingham  also.  Milner 
married  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Edward  Bishop,  of 
this  City,  and  is  pleasantly  remembered  here.  He 
visited  Athens  about  ten  years  ago  and  was  kind 
enough  to  call  and  see  me,  but  it  so  happened  that 
I  was  a  very  sick  man  that  day  and  know  that  I  did 
not  very  favorably  impress  my  visitor,  but  such 
is  life. 

T  wish  to  mention  also  Arthur  F.  Bishop,  son 
of  Capt.  Edward  Bishop,  still  lives  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  He  has  been  a  Presbyterian  minister  all 
his  life  and  active  in  the  work. 
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I  wish  to  mention  also  Gill  C.  Cheney,  who  still 
lives  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  aged  78  years.  I  men- 
tion Cheney  for  the  reason  that  his  family  was 
not  noted  specially  for  longevity  and  here  we  find 
Gill  still  living.  I  had  thought  of  him  as  dead  for 
years,  but  his  nephew,  Col.  Robert  M.  Cheney,  U. 
S.  Army,  was  recently  in  Athens  on  a  visit  and  said 
he  saw  his  uncle  in  Hot  Springs  and  that  he  was 
still  walking  about.  Luck  to  you,  Gill,  I  hope  you 
will  continue  to  live  on  and  on. 
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PERSONAL  REFERENCE  TO  MANY 
STUDENTS  OF  MY  DAY 

I  shall  now  mention  students  not  already  named 
and  shall  include  in  the  list  not  only  friends,  but 
others  whom  I  knew  only  casually.  I  will  refer 
first  to  students  of  my  first  year. 

Johst  B.  Hattaway,  from  Oconee  County.  John 
was  my  friend  in  college  and  continued  so  all  his 
days.  He  had  a  very  attractive  personality  and 
I  considered  him  in  college  one  of  the  best  rounded 
and  most  level-headed  man  in  the  student  body. 

I  have  a  very  pleasant  recollection  of  Onan  M. 
Housee  from  Fort  Valley.  I  liked  Houser.  He  died 
several  years  ago.  Houser  and  myself  became  good 
and  staunch  friends. 

Marmaduke  G.  Bane,  from  Perry,  who,  as  a  law- 
yer, lived  and  practiced  his  profession  in  Macon 
for  many  years,  and  I  think  successfully.  Bayne 
was  so  nice,  clever  and  kind  to  me  as  a  boy. 

James  Bishop,  from  Eastman.  Bishop  was  a 
fine  character  in  every  way.  He  was  sturdy  and 
reliable.    I  met  with  him  often  in  after  years.    The 
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only  criticism  I  will  make  on  him,  and  as  I  liked  him 
very  much,  I  have  a  right  to  criticize — he  took  life 
too  blamed  seriously.  There  is  where  many  good 
men  fall  down  in  life.  He  died  about  28  years  ago. 
John  T.  Anderson,  from  Oconee  County,  prac- 
ticed law  for  a  few  years  in  Watkinsville,  but  moved 
to  Athens  in  1888,  where  he  lived  the  balance  of 
his  life.  He  finally  took  up  business  in  real  estate 
and  for  many  years  was  our  leading  real  estate 
man.  For  a  long  period,  he  prospered  and  ac- 
cumulated quite  a  large  property,  but  misfortune 
overtook  him  in  his  latter  years  and  his  last  days 
were  sad.  But  the  man  never  lost  his  nerve — he 
was  game  to  the  last.  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity 
to  speak  of  my  old  friend,  for  he  was  one  of  the  best 
and  truest  friends  I  ever  had.  He  was  to  me  one  of 
those  God-given  friends  that  Emerson  speaks  of. 
He  was  very  helpful  to  me  in  business,  always  giv- 
ing me  his  business  and  advising  others,  at  his 
own  instance,  to  do  likewise.  He  was  one  of  my 
closest  friends,  and  one  of  the  few  men  I  ever 
consulted  about  my  private  affairs.  There  was 
never  the  least  hitch  in  our  friendship.  I  do  not 
care  what  others  may  have  said  about  him,  but  he 
was  as  true  as  steel  to  me,  and  I  have  always  made 
it  a  point  to  be  true  to  the  man  who  was  true  to  me. 
I  have  said  that  Anderson  fell  upon  hard  lines  in 
his  last  days,  when  fair-weather  friends  are  almost 
sure  to  desert  a  man,  but  not  so  in  this  instance. 
I  am  glad  to  record  that  he  had  three  friends  who 
stood  by  him  to  the  end:  they  were  Alex  H.  Dav- 
ison, now  dead:  Cobb  Lampkin  and  myself.  All 
three  of  us  looked  after  him  and  watched  over  him 
just  as  if  he  was  our  own  brother.  John  died  about 
the  25th  of  April,  1927.    He  was  70  years  of  age. 
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I  shall  next  mention  Jos.  H.  Felker,  of  Monroe, 
Judge  Felker  is  still  living,  so  I  must  vary  from 
my  rule  of  not  discussing  the  living.  Felker  proved 
such  a  good  and  true  friend  my  first  year  that  I 
have  always  felt  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  him.  He 
proved  in  college  that  he  had  mettle  and  grit, 
and  I  think  this  feature  has  characterized 
him  through  life.  He  is  a  man  of  conviction  and 
power ;  had  more  real  power  I  believe  than  he  ever 
realized.  He  is  a  man  always  true  to  his  friends 
and  his  cause.  He  still  lives,  his  brain  is  working 
tip-top  and  his  purpose  in  life  still  firm.  I  wish 
long  life  and  great  happiness  to  my  old  friend. 

Later  Years  in  College 

I  must  mention  the  Dunson  boys  from  LaGrange. 
I  could  say  many  kind  things  about  both,  but  space 
does  not  permit.  "Billie"  died  soon  after  college. 
He  was  a  natural-born  orator.  His  brother  Walter 
was  of  more  quiet  nature  and  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  a  business  career  in  Atlanta,  where  he  cer- 
tainly succeeded. 

I  cannot  overlook  two  others  from  LaGrange: 
Dennis  J.  Gaffney  and  James  H.  Pittman,  both 
became  lawyers.  Gaffney  was  a  natural-born  ora- 
tor and  I  think  he  knew  it.  In  life,  I  am  afraid 
he  relied  more  upon  his  oratorical  power  than  upon 
steady  hard  work.  I  know  nothing  special  about 
Pittman's  life,  but  he  was  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able and  affable  of  men.  He  was  living  in  Atlanta 
when  he  died  several  years  ago. 

Robert  Norris  Holland,  from  Marietta.  Hol- 
land and  I  became  good  friends  in  college  and 
this  relationship  continued  by  correspondence  al- 
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most  as  long  as  he  lived.  I  do  not  know  date  of 
his  death,  but  my  guess  is  about  1900.  Holland 
was  a  man  of  fine  comradeship  and  high  ideals. 

I  cannot  overlook  W.  A.  Dodson,  from  Americus. 
Dodson  was  certainly  a  very  agreeable  and  pleasant 
fellow.  He  made  many  friends  in  college,  but  he 
showed  plainly  there  that  he  had  ambition  of  a 
political  kind  and  he  ran  true  to  form.  The  Con- 
stitution gave  him,  at  his  death,  nice  notice  on  the 
editorial  page  and  said  in  conclusion :  i  i  Mr.  Dodson 
was  only  59  years  of  age  and  passed  away  in  the 
prime  of  his  usefulness." 

Another  student  with  us,  Senior  year,  was  Thomas 
S.  Garner,  who  hailed  from  Walton  County.  Gar- 
ner impressed  me  very  favorably,  he  was  so  kind 
and  agreeable  in  every  way,  with  a  bright,  keen 
mind,  he  could  catch  a  joke  quick  and  knew  how  to 
tell  one.  He  was  not  over  ambitious.  He  meant 
to  be  a  country  school  teacher,  and  made  one  of  the 
best  in  his  section  of  the  country.  Garner  did  me 
the  honor  to  call  in  and  see  me  about  the  year  1927, 
and  I  was  delighted  to  grasp  his  hand  once  more. 
I  saw  little  change  in  his  appearance;  to  me  he 
was  the  same  "old  Garner "  I  knew  in  college.  He 
died  near  Stone  Mountain.  Date  of  his  death  was 
August,  1934.  I  have  the  clipping  telling  the  sad 
story.  He  was  survived  by  five  chidren,  but  what 
interested  me  most,  was  the  statement  that  he  was 
survived  by  four  brothers  and  seven  sisters.  Peace 
to  the  memory  of  my  college  friend. 

Enquiry  About  Students  of  Other  Days 

I  wish  to  know  specially  about  the  following  "old 
boys"   that   I  have   lost   sight   of   and   whom,   the 
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Alumni  catalog  seems  to  have  ignored.  In  my  first 
year,  I  will  mention  two :  What  ever  became  of  Wil- 
liam D.  Simpson,  who  hailed  from  Terrell  County? 
He  was  nice  looking,  dressed  well,  and  impressed 
me  that  he  had  strong  elements  in  his  character. 
J.  T.  McAllister,  from  Fort  Gaines,  who  dressed  so 
stylishly  for  that  day  and  looked  so  well  when  dress- 
ed up?  What  has  become  of  McAllister?  I  have 
a  hunch  that  he  is  still  living  and  I  hope  that  I  am 
right. 

What  became  of  Thos.  M.  Merritt  and  Frank 
Lester,  from  Sumter  County,  in  college  my  Senior 
year?  Both  of  these  were  good  marble  players 
and  I  think  were  the  boys  who  worked  up  an  inter- 
est in  the  game.  There  was  about  twelve  of  us, 
I  say  us,  for  I  was  one  of  them.  Playing  marbles 
was  my  favorite  boyhood  sport,  and  I  was  a  good 
player,  if  I  do  say  it.  I  am  sure  that  Merritt  was 
the  crack  player  and  if  I  am  not  badly  mistaken 
I  was  next  or  second  best.  Lester  was  next  to  me, 
and  if  he  is  still  living  he  may  dispute  my  claim, 
and  if  he  does  I  will  let  him  have  the  palm.  What- 
ever became  of  Robert  E.  L.  Wilson  in  college  my 
Senior  year?  Wilson  registered  from  Atlanta  and 
graduated  in  law  in  1883.  The  last  reference  I 
ever  saw  of  him  was  in  catalog  of  1906,  where  it 
was  stated  that  he  lived  in  Savannah  and  practiced 
law.  There  was  something  attractive  about  Wil- 
son to  me.  We  had  only  a  speaking  acquaintance 
but  we  never  met  on  the  campus,  but  that  we  ex- 
changed warm  and  hearty  greetings,  as  if  we  were 
the  best  of  friends.  My  idea  is  that  there  was  an 
unknown  bond  of  union  between  us,  which  both  felt 
and  acknowledged.  I  hope  that  Wilson  is  still  liv- 
ing and  I  do  not  know  of  anyone — though  he  is  now 
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a  stranger  to  me — whom  I  would  rather  see  or  hear 
from. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  renew  my  enquiry  about 
W.  C.  Harwin,  from  Thomas  County,  who  register- 
ed from  Sprmgwood,  not  Springfield,  as  old  cata- 
log had  it.  I  am  sure  that  he  is  dead,  but  I  feel  a 
kinsman's  interest  in  this  man  and  would  like  to 
hear  about  him. 

Before  I  close  I  must  make  mention  of  another 
man,  Moses  L.  Petit,  who  came  from  Smyrna,  and 
was  in  college  for  one  year,  1879.  Petit  was  a  fine 
character  and  he  made  a  decided  impression  on  his 
associates.  I  had  kept  him  in  mind  and  was  not 
surprised,  when  about  seven  years  ago,  he  called 
to  see  me.  He  was  looking  much  the  same  as  when 
I  knew  him.  He  was  then  from  Bradenton,  Florida, 
engaged  in  successful  business  there.  I  have  not 
heard  from  him  since.  I  do  hope  that  he  still  lives 
and  is  prosperous.    He  is  six  years  older  than  I. 


Now  old  college  associates  of  years  ago,  still 
living,  I  bid  you  good-bye  and  may  your  last  days 
be  your  happiest. 


-0- 


THE  PROFESSORS 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  all  the  Professors  were 
more  or  less  popular  with  the  student  body,  and 
not  a  one  was  really  disliked.  I  am  glad  to  state,  at 
this  late  day,  the  fact  that  all  the  Professors  were 
recognized  as  fair  in  their  marks  or  gradings — 
never  did  I  ever  hear  a  student  complain  that  he 
had  been  given  a  raw  deal  in  this  respect.     Some 
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of  the  Professors  were  much  closer  and  stricter  in 
their  gradings  than  others.  I  can  name  the  three 
who  were  regarded  as  the  closest)  and  sharpest 
markers;  in  their  order,  they  were  Kutherford, 
White  and  Charbonnier.  The  question  naturally 
arises  who  was  the  favorite  Professor  with  the  stu- 
dents? Speaking  for  my  class,  I  will  say  that  when 
we  reached  the  Senior  year,  Professor  White  was 
decidedly  the  favorite.  There  was  such  clearness 
and  precision  in  his  lectures,  accompanied  always 
by  such  a  pleasant  and  ingratiating  delivery  that 
he  really  captivated  his  listeners.  His  lecture  on 
Evolution,  delivered  every  year  at  the  end  of  the 
Senior  term,  was  a  veritable  master-piece,  and  the 
Seniors  every  year  always  looked  ahead  with  great 
interest  for  the  delivery  of  this  particular  lecture. 
Professor  White  did  not  advocate  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  do  so, 
he  only  submitted  the  theory  of  Evolution  as  claim- 
ed by  its  advocates.  This  lecture  was  never  pub- 
lished or  given  any  publicity  in  the  news  of  the 
day,  for  the  reason  that  the  reader  may  surmise.  At 
that  date,  this  doctrine  was  heavily  under  fire  from 
all  sides.  (Note:  The  fine  tribute  paid  by  P.  H. 
Bell  in  his  notes  to  Professor  White's  lectures  was 
really  based  upon  this  lecture  on  Evolution,  though 
it  seems  that  Bell's  memory  did  not  recall  the  fact.) 
But  further  as  to  favorite  Professors,  I  will  state 
that  I  had  not  only  one  but  two — my  favorites  were 
General  Browne  and  Professor  White.  This  prefer- 
ence may  have  been  influenced  by  not  only  my  be- 
lief, but  my  conviction  that  these  two  men  seemed 
to  understand  me  better  and  appreciate  me  more 
than  the  others.  Yet  in  college  the  only  acquaint- 
ance I  had  with  either  was  in  the  class  room.   (Note : 
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I  should  have  stated  before  now  in  the  progress 
of  this  work,  that  I  call  all  the  Professors  by  the 
title  they  had  when  I  was  in  college.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  had  only  one  Professor  who  held  an 
honorary  degree  and  that  was  Doctor  Mell,  who  was 
a  LL.D.  Doctor  Mell  and  Doctor  Speer  were  both 
Doctors  of  Divinity.) 
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FRIENDSHIP  AMONG  THE  STUDENTS 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  subject  that  should  be  men- 
tioned. In  answer  to  the  question  whether  many 
strong  and  steadfast  friendships  were  made  among 
the  students  while  in  college?  I  will  answer — No. 
It  is  true  that  a  great  many  friendships  of  a  tem- 
porary kind  were  made,  but  as  a  rule,  they  did  not 
last  very  long  after  college  days. 

Circumstances  and  time  work  havoc  with  all 
friendships  except  those  based  on  a  law  of  affinity 
which  we  do  not  understand.  Friendships  cannot 
be  "made  to  order."  Friendship  is  born  and 
grows  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  explained  by  any 
rule  or  law  known  to  man. 

To  show  you  how  variable  is  the  matter  of  friend- 
ship, I  have  noticed  the  case  of  fraternity  men  who 
are  supposed  to  be  obligated  to  each  other  by  the 
strongest  vows,  yet  turn  out  in  the  end  to  be  bit- 
ter enemies.  As  we  all  had  some  friends  while  in 
college,  I  would  like  to  mention  specially  three 
among  mine.  (I  omit  from  the  list  all  of  my  class- 
mates.) 

Oliver,  Eudolphus  S.  He  came  from  Webster 
County,  and  was  in  college  my  first  and  part  of  the 
second  year.    I  had  no  intimate  acquaintance  with 
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him  while  in  college,  though  I  regarded  him  very 
highly.  In  the  course  of  time  we  came  to  know  each 
other  well  and  a  strong  friendship  developed  be- 
tween us  which  lasted  for  a  life-time. 

Oliver  for  many  years  was  a  big  business  man 
in  Plains,  Georgia,  and  a  very  successful  one.  He 
sent  three  of  his  sons  to  the  University,  all  of  whom 
I  think  received  degrees.  He  frequently  came  to 
Athens  to  visit  his  sons  and  it  was  on  these  oc- 
casions that  I  had  a  chance  to  see  and  talk  with 
him.  He  was  a  man  of  great  determination,  with 
high  sense  of  honor,  and  a  man  who  knew  how  to 
do  work  and  have  it  done. 

Oliver  paid  the  highest  tribute  to  the  University 
that  I  have  ever  heard  given  by  anyone.  Looking 
me  in  the  eyes  on  one  occasion  and  realizing  as 
the  man  did  that  his  life  had  been  a  successful  one, 
he  said:  "Tuck,  whatever  success  I  may  have  had 
in  life,  I  feel  that  I  owe  more  to  the  University  of 
Georgia,  its  spirit  and  training  than  I  do  to  any 
other  source." 

Mark  you,  this  man  was  was  in  college  only  about 
one  year  and  a  half.  I  took  occasion  to  repeat  his 
remarks  to  Chancellor  Barrow — it  was  too  great 
a  tribute  to  let  it  pass  without  being  known  to  the 
University  head.  He  died  in  May,  1928,  survived 
by  his  widow,  second  wife  and  several  children. 

Brooke,  J.  P.  ("Jeff"),  entered  college  my 
Senior  year,  and  graduated  in  1883.  He  was  born 
in  1860.  He  was  a  country  boy  from  Ball  Ground, 
Cherokee  County.  Brooke  and  myself  soon  became 
very  much  attached  to  each  other  and  before  he 
graduated  in  1883,  we  had  became  the  best  of 
friends,  and  this  relationship  continued  as  long  as 
he  lived. 
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What  warmed  my  heart  toward  Brooke  was  the 
fact  that  he  believed  in  me  with  all  his  heart.  He 
didn't  seem  to  doubt  my  ability  to  achieve  any- 
thing that  I  undertook,  and  I  have  often  thought 
if  any  man  was  ever  under  any  hypnotic  influence 
from  me,  I  am  sure  that  man  was  Brooke.  You 
can  naturally  understand  why  I  liked  such  a  man, 
for  in  him  I  found  a  friend  who  seemed  to  appre- 
ciate me  more  and  had  better  hope  for  my  success 
in  life  than  did  my  own  kinfolks. 

As  for  Brooke,  I  will  say,  as  a  lawyer  he  lo- 
cated in  Alpharetta,  where  he  spent  the  balance 
of  his  days.  He  was  a  very  active  and  aggressive 
lawyer;  he  delighted  in  courthouse  work,  he  did  a 
very  large,  and  I  believe,  successful  practice.  He 
was  also  very  active  in  politics  and  for  years  was 
associated  with  the  Populist  Party.  He  was  State 
Senator  and  also  Solicitor  General  for  one  term. 
He  made  one  race  for  Congress  as  nominee  of  the 
Populist  Party,  but  was  defeated.  (This  was  after 
that  party  had  suffered  a  decline.) 

The  last  time  I  saw  Brooke  was  in  Atlanta  in 
August,  1930,  when  we  met  by  appointment.  I 
was  very  much  impressed  with  his  strong  and  robust 
appearance — he  looked  like  a  man  destined  to  reach 
a  ripe  old  age,  but  it  turned  out  differently.  In 
the  second  week  in  September,  1932,  I  read  the  sad 
\news  of  his  death  in  an  Atlanta  [hospital.  He 
went  to  the  hospital  for  an  operation ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  operation  was  performed  or  not.  He 
was  72  years  of  age. 

I  cannot  close  this  sketch  without  saying  that  for 
several  years  after  college  no  man  was  closer  to 
me  in  touch  and  heart  than  J.  P.  Brooke. 

Stephen    T.   Phillips  entered  my   Senior  year. 
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He  came  from  Chipley,  where  he  had  taught  school 
for  about  two  years.  He  was  23  years  old.  I  was 
at  once  attracted  and  drawn  to  the  man.  He  had 
a  strong  and  very  active  mind — was  a  man  of  firm 
and  settled  convictions.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church — he  brought  his  religion  to 
college  and  carried  it  away  unimpaired  when  he 
left.  He  was  not  injuriously  affected  by  any  college 
association.  What  chiefly  attracted  me  to  him  at 
first  was  his  keen  sense  of  humor  and  wit.  His  wit 
was  after  the  order  of  Will  Rogers,  who  appeared 
upon  the  scene  many  years  later.  (He  ante-dated 
Rogers.) 

I  soon  found  in  the  man  a  very  desirable  com- 
panion and  "chum."  We  boarded  in  the  same 
dormitory — and  a  good  deal  of  my  idle  time  was 
spent  in  his  room,  listening  to  him  talk  and  tell 
stories.  He  had  a  strong  and  decided  influence  upon 
me — for  good. 

For  about  eight  years  after  college,  we  kept  in 
close  touch  by  correspondence.  (I  still  have  about 
all  of  these  letters.)  After  the  period  named,  our 
correspondence  ceased  and  was  not  renewed  until 
about  twelve  years  ago.  In  July,  1929,  feeling  the 
interest  in  him  that  I  did,  I  made  a  trip  to  Colum- 
bus for  the  purpose  of  visiting  him.  I  had  not  at 
that  time  seen  him  since  the  Spring  of  1882 — when 
he  left  college.  I  found  him  on  this  visit  just  as 
keen  and  interesting  as  he  had  been  when  I  first 
knew  him.  He  told  me  the  story  of  his  life,  which 
briefly  stated  was:  He  had  made  teaching  his  life 
work  and  had  succeeded  as  well  as  he  had  expect- 
ed. About  1915,  I  do  not  give  exact  date,  he  moved 
to  Columbus  and  for  ten  years,  about,  was  principal 
of  one  of  the  largest  public  schools  there  and  in  :i 
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neighborhood  where  the  pupils  were  the  hardest  to 
control.  (That  he  did  this  job  thoroughly  no  one 
who  knew  Phillips  could  for  a  moment  doubt.) 

About  ten  years  ago  he  retired  from  active  life 
and  has  continued  since  to  live  in  Columbus — his 
address  is  704  Twenty-first  Street. 

He  had  been  married  three  times — and  has  seven 
children  living — though  he  has  only  one  by  the  last 
marriage,  a  married  daughter,  Mrs.  Snyder. 

Last  June,  not  getting  as  favorable  news  from 
my  old  friend  as  I  wished,  I  decided  to  visit  him 
again — which  I  did,  but  spent  only  the  day  with 
him.  I  found  Mr.  Phillips  still  active,  keen  and 
bright  as  ever,  and  still  "pulling"  the  sharp  witti- 
cisms, which  so  characterized  him  while  in  college. 
I  noticed  that  he  still  had  the  strong  will  and  spirit 
to  live. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  never 
known  a  better  well-balanced  and  rounded  character 
than  S.  T.  Phillips.  In  my  honest  judgment  he 
seems  to  have  had,  and  still  has,  all  the  attributes 
and  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  the  real  sure- 
enough  man.  May  he  live  long  and  have  great  hap- 
piness and  peace  in  his  latter  days. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  postscript  and  say,  Phillips 
is  the  only  man  I  ever  travelled  over  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  just  to  see.  I  made  the  trip,  not 
only  once,  but  twice.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  ever 
paid  such  honor  to  any  man. 

0 

J.  H.  ARMSTRONG 

Armstrong,  J.  H.  It  is  proper  that  I  should 
give  due  and  appropriate  notice  of  Johnson  Ha- 
good  Armstrong,  who  proved  such  a  kind  and  use- 
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ful  friend  to  me  in  my  first  two  years  in  College; 
so  I  will  outline  briefly  his  life.  After  graduation, 
he  began  the  practice  of  Law  in  his  home  City, 
Augusta,  but  not  being  satisfied  with  the  progress 
made,  he  moved  to  Bamberg,  South  Carolina  (not 
very  far  from  Augusta),  where  he  lived  for  five 
years  or  more.  Still  not  having  attained  the  suc- 
cess there  that  he  anticipated,  he  abandoned  the 
law  and  came  back  to  Augusta  and  for  a  short  while 
was  engaged  in  the  Cotton  Mill  business  with  his 
older  brother,  Nathan  W.  The  next  move  he  made 
was  to  Marion,  Alabama,  where  he  was  engaged 
for  a  while  as  teacher  in  the  public  schools.  He 
next  moved  to  Uniontown,  located  in  the  same 
County  with  the  City  of  Marion,  and  was  engaged 
there  as  principal  of  the  Town  school.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  work  for  about  three  years,  until  his 
death.  He  died  in  the  fall  of  1891,  and  his  body  was 
brought  to  Augusta  and  interred  there  in  the  Mag- 
nolia Cemetery. 

Armstrong  wrote  to  me  several  times  during  all 
these  years  and  I  think  that  I  still  have  all  of  his 
letters.  He  generally  kept  me  posted  as  to  his  move- 
ments, but  he  did  not  at  the  time  mention  the  fact 
of  his  removal  to  Alabama  until  he  had  been  in 
Marion  for  several  months.  The  last  letter  I  ever 
received  from  him  was  in  June,  1891,  from  Union- 
town  and  he  wrote  then,  as  he  usually  did,  in  a 
very  optimistic  vein.  For  a  few  years  after  this 
I  dismissed  him  from  my  mind  and  then  I  heard 
through  an  old  college  friend  of  his  that  Armstrong 
was  dead,  but  he  did  not  state  the  place  of  his 
death.  Later  on,  I  tried  to  trace  his  location,  but 
was  misled  by  an  error  in  the  College  catalog  which 
stated  that  he  was  living  in  Troy,  Alabama.    Later 
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on,  I  still  tried  to  trace  him  again  but  got  no  satis- 
factory reply. 

This  spring,  I  wrote  to  his  last  place  of  residence 
known  to  me,  and  to  the  Mayor  of  Union- 
town,  Alabama,  (the  place  where  I  should  have  first 
written,  as  that  was  the  place  where  his  last  letter 
to  me  was  mailed),  the  Mayor,  Mr.  J.  H.  Brad- 
ford, in  prompt  reply  gave  me  the  names  of  people 
who  could  give  me  the  desired  information;  they 
were:  Mr.  E.  E.  Howell,  of  Marion,  Alabama,  who 
boarded  with  Armstrong  while  a  pupil  at  his 
school,  and  the  other  was  Mrs.  T.  H.  Long,  of 
Uniontown,  who  was  one  of  Armstrong's  assistant 
teachers.  From  them,  I  learned  the  date  of  his 
death  and  the  fact  that  his  remains  had  been  car- 
ried back  to  Georgia,  but  thy  could  not  name  the 
place  of  his  burial.  In  the  replies  received  from 
Mr.  Howell  and  Mrs.  Long,  and  especially  from 
Mrs.  Long,  I  got  satisfactory  information  as  to  my 
friend's  last  days.  They  praised  him  very  highly; 
said  that  his  school  was  successfully  managed  and 
the  people  of  the  community  were  all  well  pleased 
with  Armstrong. 

Mrs.  Long  further  stated  that  he  was  very  active 
in  community  work  and  in  the  Baptist  Church,  was 
Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  Pastor,  led  the  church  services.  He 
died  of  pneumonia  after  a  lingering  illness.  Mrs. 
Long  stated  that  the  people  of  the  town  were  all 
interested  in  him  and  showed  him  every  kindness 
and  consideration  that  could  be  expected  or  demand- 
ed. He  was  survived  by  his  wife  and  three  small 
children — the  second  one  being  a  girl. 

In  order  to  ascertain  definitely  the  place  of  his 
burial  I  got  in  touch  with  one  of  his  nieces,  Mrs. 
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F.  H.  (Clare)  Armstrong  Womrath,  of  Augusta, 
who  wrote  a  very  nice  letter  in  reply  and  stated 
that  her  uncle's  body  was  interred  in  Magnolia 
Cemetery.  Mrs.  Womrath  is  a  daughter  of  Arm- 
strong's oldest  brother,  Nathan  W. 

Mrs.  Womrath  also  gave  me  the  address  of  Arm- 
strong's only  daughter,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Delk,  of  Bam- 
berg, South  Carolina.  (The  former  home  of  her 
parents.) 

It  is  in  order  now  that  I  should  make  proper 
comment  upon  the  life  of  my  friend  who  has  been 
dead  for  47  years. 

Armstrong  was  born  in  Augusta,  in  January, 
1854.  His  family  was  Irish.  Early  in  life  he  got 
in  contact  with  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  and  it  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Stephens  was  responsible  for 
his  college  life.  I  know  that  Mr.  Stephens  aided 
him  in  his  first  two  years  while  in  college. 

Armstrong  had  a  fine  but  frail  physique,  had 
dark  hair  and  eyes  and  walked  erect  like  an  actor. 
I  am  sure  that  his  constitution  was  not  strong.  He 
was  not  robust;  in  character  he  had  strong  points 
as  well  as  weak  ones.  In  College,  he  was  consid- 
ered our  best  declaimer  and  was  a  good  debater. 
He  had  high  ambition  and  was  very  optimistic. 
He  didn't  seem  to  contemplate  the  idea  of  failure 
in  life  but  was  unselfish  and  rendered  all  the  help 
and  assistance  he  could  to  his  fellow  students.  He 
stood  very  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  Faculty, 
but  among  the  students  generally  was  not  so  pop- 
ular. He  was  too  much  of  an  idealist  for  his  own 
good.  The  thought  of  hard  and  steady  work  never 
entered  into  his  mind.  He  impressed  me  as  a  man 
who  expected  to  take  life  by  storm  and  not  by  slow 
and  necessary  approaches.    He/  lacked  patience  and 
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did  not  realize  the  necessity  of  active  and  thorough 
work.  He  wrote  me  while  teaching  school  in  Ala- 
bama that  he  never  knew  what  real  hard  work  was 
until  he  began  teaching  school. 

His  health  was  always  delicate,  and  as  might  be 
expected,  he  gave  up  the  battle  early  in  life :  he  was 
only  37  when  he  died. 

The  casual  reader  may  think  that  I  have  taken 
up  too  much  space  discussing  Armstrong,  but  I 
am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  many  of  his  old  asso- 
ciates and  friends  are  still  living  here  in  Athens 
and  Augusta  and  most  of  them  believed  in  the  man 
as  I  did,  and  feel  that  it  will  be  a  matter  of  interest 
to  them  to  know  the  story  of  his  last  days. 
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MY  EXPERIENCE  IN  DRILLING  MY  FIRST 
YEAR 

One  of  the  thoughts  that  gladdened  my  heart 
on  entering  college  was  the  idea  of  drilling.  As 
a  boy  I  had  often  seen  the  University  boys  stepping 
around,  holding  their  heads  high  and  dressed  in 
uniform  which  really  excited  my  envy. 

As  soon  as  I  entered,  my  folks  at  home  got  busy 
at  once  in  getting  up  my  uniform.  We  found  that 
only  two  merchants  in  Athens  furnished  them — 
they  were  Mr.  F.  W.  Lucas  and  M.  G.  &  J.  Cohen. 
These  suits  had  to  be  tailor-made,  as  a  fit  could 
not  otherwise  be  had;  and  further,  the  cost  of 
making  the  suit  was  about  as  much  or  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  material;  so  my  folks  bought  the 
material  from  Mr.  Lucas  and  had  the  suit  made 
at  home.  My  sister,  Josephine  (afterwards  Mrs. 
Robert  E.  Macon),  did  the  work,  but  I  think  an 
Athens  tailor  cut  the  necessary  pattern.  The  suit 
was  a  good  fit,  the  same  as  if  tailor-made.  I 
promptly  entered  the  drilling  squad,  and  so  con- 
tinued for  two  weeks  or  more,  but  trouble  was  on 
the  way,  as  I  soon  found  out. 

The  trouble  broke  the  first  time  that  Col/onel 
"Charby"  came  on.  the  drill  field  for  inspection. 
I  can  remember  now  distinctly  seeing  the  "old 
Colonel"  cast  his  eyes  upon  me,  and  I  saw  him 
smile.  So  I  was  not  surprised,  when  upon  the  dis- 
missal of  the  squad,  the  Lieutenant  in  charge  called 
me  aside  and  said:  "Tuck,  I  am  sorry,  but  we  will 
have  to  excuse  you  from  further  drill ;  the  Colonel 
says  that  you  are  too  beetle'  to  drill.' '  (This  is  the 
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was  the  Colonel  pronounced  the  word  little.)  In 
which  the  Colonel  was  exactly  right  as  I  was  not 
tall  enough  to  handle  a  musket. 

0 

THE  PRICE  OF  BOARD  ON  THE  CAMPUS 

The  price  of  board  at  the  dormitories  was  $13.50 
per  month.  This  price  was  fixed  by  agreement 
with  the  landlords  who  controlled  the  buildings. 
No  rent  was  charged  them.  "We  had  also  two 
private  boarding-houses.  Two  of  the  houses  built 
for  use  of  the  professors  were  rented  to  private 
parties.  We  have  noted  that  Mrs.  Ruff  rented  the 
old  Waddell  home,  with  cottage  on  the  lot.  The 
other  house  was  rented  to  Dr.  Lyndon ;  he  occupied 
first  the  Chancellor's  house,  but  on  election  of  Dr. 
Mell  as  Chancellor,  Dr.  Lyndon  moved  out  and  took 
the  brick  house  near  the  Phi  Kappa  Hall,  occupied 
by  Dr.  Mell  before  he  became  Chancellor.  In  those 
days  rent  was  charged  the  professors  living  on  the 
campus,  and  they  were:  Dr.  Mell,  Prof.  Willcox, 
and  Prof.  Woodfin.  (Several  years  later  this  rent 
charge  was  discarded).  What  amount  of  rent  the 
professors  paid  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  it  was 
very  reasonable.  I  know  that  Mrs.  Ruff  charged 
at  least  $15.00  per  month,  as  she  had  rent  to  pay, 
she  could  not  be  expected  to  charge  only  the  re- 
duced sum  paid  at  the  dormitories. 
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SECRET  FRATERNITIES 

As  already  stated  the  secret  fraternities  were 
under  the  ban  the  first  year  I  was  in  college.  After 
the  ban  was  removed  I  had  opportunity  to  join  at 
least  three  of  the  fraternities,  but  before  being  ap- 
proached on  the  subject  I  had  made  up  my  mind, 
without  any  suggestion  or  advice  from  anybody,  not 
to  join  any.,  I  figured  it  this  way:  I  had 
friends  in  most  of  these  orders  and  I  saw  nothing 
to  gain  by  accepting  invitation  from  one  and  dis- 
criminating against  the  others.  I  have  never  been 
dissatisfied  with  my  decision  on  this  question. 

About  the  year  1914,  I  was  notified  by  Dr.  R. 
P.  Stephens  that  I  was  eligible  for  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  degree.  I  saw  Dr.  Stephens  and  asked  him 
one  question,  if  a  secret  obligation  was  required? 
and  he  said,  Yes.  I  then  told  him  that  I  did  not 
care  to  join. 

I  made  no  explanation  to  him  but  my  reason  for 
refusing  was  the  fact  that  having  joined  a  great 
many  secret  orders,  outside  of  college  life,  I  had 
already  made  up  my  mind  never  to  take  another 
secret  oath  to  any  organization,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  I  did  not  join  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
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From  the  Georgia  Alumni  Record  of  date  May,  1930 
AN  OLD  TIMER  REFLECTS 

By  Henry  C.  Tuck, 
Judge  of  the  City  Court  of  Athens 

HAVE  selected  the  above  topic  and  will  tell 
about  professors  and  students  of  fifty  years  ago 
in  the  light  of  the  years  that  have  intervened. 

The  professor  of  fifty  years  ago  as  a  rule  was 
a  rather  austere  individual,  and  was  more  dignified 
than  the  professor  of  today.  He  did  not  encourage 
or  allow  any  close  contact  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent; each  stood  rather  aloof  from  the  other.  This 
had  one  good  effect,  in  that  it  made  the  student 
feel  a  sense  of  his  own  independence  and  made  him 
rely  upon  himself,  and  learn  not  to  look  to  any  one 
for  guidance  or  consolation.  Sooner  or  later  men 
learn  that  like  ships  they  must  move  by  the  power 
of  their  own  steam. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  professor  of  today  has  a 
kindlier  and  more  personal  interest  in  the  indi- 
vidual student  than  did  the  old  time  professor, 
but  strange  to  say,  I  believe  that  the  old  timer  was 
more  respected,  if  not  more  appreciated  than  the 
kindly  and  genial  professor  of  today. 

While  a  student  at  the  University  I  could  not 
help  noticing  different  types  of  students,  and  it 
might  be  interesting  to  tell  about  them  and  how 
they  fared  in  after  life.  About  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  students  that  I  knew  at  the  University 
are  now  dead:  so  the  record  for  the  majority  has 
already  been  made  up.    I  noticed  one  type  of  men 
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who  were  intensely  interested  in  leading  their  class 
or  at  least  in  making  a  high  class  stand.  They  were 
a  conscientious  and  hard  working  group,  but  they 
did  not  get  much  kick  out  of  life  nor  any  great  ad- 
vantage out  of  college  training.  They  took  them- 
selves and  their  task  entirely  too  seriously. 

I  have  observed  that  this  type  of  men  did  not 
succeed  very  well  in  life.  In  the  pinches  of  the 
game  they  seemed  to  lack  the  reserve  power  and 
adaptability  needed  every  now  and  then  to  enable 
a  man  to  pull  through  difficulties. 

I  will  now  mention  a  group  entitled  to  our  respect 
and  appreciation.  They  were  studious  enough,  but 
not  overly  so,  conscientious  and  well  behaved,  and 
gave  promise  of  great  success  by  reason  of  their 
natural  ability.  They  were  the  real  "high-notch- 
ers"  in  college  and  were  looked  up  to  by  others. 
While  these  young  men  gave  high  promise  of  achieve- 
ment yet,  sad  to  relate,  as  a  rule  they  did  not  last 
long  in  the  battle  of  life  and  most  of  them  died 
before  they  reached  their  meridian.  And  right  here, 
I  wish  to  mention  a  curious  irony  of  life,  these  men 
whom  I  have  mentioned  as  dying  prematurely  were 
men  of  fine  fiber.  I  have  noticed  that  men  of 
coarser  material  but  sterner  stuff  who  did  not  give 
any  high  promise  of  achievement,  ^developed  as 
they  grew  older  and  have  lived  on  and  won  out 
over  their  more  fortunate  and  favored  comrades. 
The  old  saying,  that  "you  can  never  tell,"  comes 
in  right  here. 


Among  these  old  University  men,  while  some 
have  failed  in  life,  as  the  world  interprets,  who 
everybody  (expected  to   succeed,  ^and  while   some 
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have  succeeded  who  no  one  expected  to  make  good, 
yet  so  far  as  personal  traits  are  concerned,  these 
men  have  as  a  rule  "run  true  to  form."  Boys 
who  were  industrious  and  reliable  in  college  have 
continued  so;  boys  who  were  idlers  and  loafers  in 
college  have  as  a  rule  manifested  the  same  traits  in 
after  life. 

The  spirit  that  boys  have  in  college  and  which 
animates  them  there  is  really  part  of  their  life; 
they  cannot  shake  it  off;  it  is  a  part  of  their  inner 
soul.  As  to  the  type  of  student  who  I  think  has 
succeeded  best  in  life,  I  would  say  that  it  was  the 
boy  who  took  his  college  life  seriously  enough,  but 
not  too  seriously;  who  was  active  but  did  not  go 
to  any  excess;  who  was  a  good  mixer,  and  lived 
a  well  rounded  life  and,  above  all,  did  not  dissipate 
unduly,  but  held  back  and  saved  his  reserve  pow- 
ers of  mind  and  body. 

After  all  college  life  is  just  a  preliminary  try- 
out,  a  skirmish  before  the  real ,  battle.  The  real 
battle  and  show-down  come  on  later.  College 
teaching  does  not  really  change  the  inner  character 
of  the  student.  Education  inspires  and  develops 
natural  faculties  but  does  not  create.  These  inner 
qualities  of  soul,  I  would  call  them,  are  inherent, 
are  born  in  the  man.  They  can  only  be  cultivated. 
It  is  the  urge  and  ambition  born  in  men  that  counts 
in  the  long  run  and  keeps  them  living,  fighting  and 
struggling*  despite  difficulties  and  defeats.  The 
world  is  disposed  to  give  full  credit  to  a  man  after 
he  arrives,  but  overlooks  the  important  fact  that 
the  real  virtue  lies  not  so  much  in  achieving  as  it 
does  in  fighting  to  achieve,  whether  successful  or 
not. 
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Time  modifies  and  assuages  our  feelings,  I  wish 
now  after  a  lapse  of  over  eight  years,  to  modify  one 
feature  and  charge  made  in  the  above  communica- 
tion, and  that  is,  that  anyone  reading  my  story 
of  college  days,  will  see  that  the  charge  of  austerity 
did  not  and  could  not  apply  to  Professor  Woodfin 
or  General  Browne,  and  also  to  one  or  two  more. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  during  my  four  years 
I  was  under  first  to  last  ten  Professors,  and  my 
charge  of  austerity  as  to  least  half  of  them  still 
stands. 

GENERAL  BROWNE 

Browne,  General,  William  M.  I  have  already 
previously  referred  to  General  Brown  (then  only 
a  Colonel  in  Army  rank),  being  sent  to  Athens 
in  March,  1862,  to  look  after  the  enforcement  of  the 
Conscript  Act  in  Georgia.  (Note :  For  details  of  his 
life  before  coming  to  Athens,  I  will  refer  you  to 
Governor  Northern's  Book,  History  of  Georgia). 
Browne  came  from  Ireland  to  the  United  States 
about  1854  or  55. 

As  already  indicated,  he  located  in  Athens  at 
the  instance  and  suggestion  of  his  friend,  General 
Howell  Cobb,  who  had  known  Browne  very  well 
while  he  edited  President  Buchanan's  newspaper 
in  Washington  (that  is,  the  Administration  organ). 
Howell  Cobb,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  member  of 
President  Buchanan's  Cabinet,  and  in  this  way  he 
and  Browne  became  acquainted. 

The  last  year  of  the  War,  Browne  was  appointed 
Brigadier-General  of  State  Troops,  and  he  saw 
service  in  and  near  Savannah  before  the  fall  of 
that  city. 

The  War  being  ended,  General  Browne  continued 
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to  live  in  Athens  and  turned  his  attention  to  farm- 
ing, and  invested  probably  all  the  money  he  had 
in  farm  lands.  The  records  show  that  he  paid 
$3,500.00  for  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Oglethorpe 
County,  which  venture  no  doubt  proved  a  big  loss 
to  him. 

Hurrying  on,  we  find  that  in  1873  his  activities 
were  narrowed  down  to  a  small  farm  lying  on  the 
Princeton  Road,  partly  within  the  city  limits.  I 
infer  from  this  small  scale  of  farming  that  finan- 
cially he  had  about  reached  the  end  of  his  row.  To 
add  to  his  difficulties  and  trials  at  this  time  his 
wife  died  May  5th  of  that  year,  but  suddenly  for- 
tune changed  for  the  better,  as  it  frequently  does 
in  the  lives  of  men.  (Note  the  quotation  already 
given:  "When  fortune  means  to  men  most  good 
she  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye.") 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  August 
following,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  History  and 
Constitutional  Law  as  already  stated.  The  posi- 
tion was  created  in  fact  for  the  benefit  of  General 
Browne,  though  no  doubt  a  need  for  that  chair  then 
existed. 

General  Browne  was  undoubtedly  a  highly  edu- 
cated man,  and  what  was  more,  he  was  a  learned 
man,  and  well  versed  in  the  affairs  of  life.  Un- 
doubtedly, he  was  a  man  of  great  native  ability. 
No  one  ever  doubted  his  qualification  and  efficiency 
as  a  professor  in  his  department.  As  already  in- 
dicated, he  was  a  target  for  attack  from  a  small 
group  of  evil-minded  students  who  could  not  under- 
stand how  a  man  situated  as  he  was,  and  a  widower, 
could  let  the  opportunity  for  evil  and  dissipation 
pass  unheeded.  At  that  time  the  General  lived 
alone   (it  was  supposed)  in  the  old  Rock  College, 
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where  he  had  charge  of  the  small  farm  operated 
by  the  Agricultural  branch  of  the  University  as  an 
experimental  farm.  The  students  supposed  that 
he  lived  alone  in  this  big  building,  but  it  was  not 
so,  for  a  very  respectable  man,  Frank  Smith,  with 
his  family  who  overseed  the  farm  work,  lived  there 
in  the  College  all  the  time  and  was  present  when  the 
General  died,  and  watched  over  him  in  his  last  days. 
Mr.  Smith  was  a  truthful  and  reliable  man.  I 
had  known  him  for  all  these  years,  but  just  dis- 
covered incidentally  in  a  talk;  with  Smith  about  five 
years  ago  that  he  with  his  family  lived  in  the  build- 
ing with  General  Browne.  Without  letting  Smith 
know  that  I  had  any  interest  but  curiosity  about 
the  General's  life  I  inquired  as  to  his  habits  and 
sobriety  and  Mr.  Smith  said  while  he  may  have 
taken  his  "dram"  (that  is  the  word  he  used),  that 
he  never  saw  the  least  sign  of  drunkenness,  and 
said  further  that  he  had  never  worked  for  a  better 
or  kinder  employer  than  General  Browne.  Then 
I  told  him  of  my  interest  in  the  General. 

(Mr.  Smith  died  at  an  advanced  age,  about  four 
years  ago  in  Madison  County,  recognized  by  every- 
one as  a  truthful  and  honest  man.) 

I  know  that  you  will  think  that  I  have  gone  into 
too  much  detail  about  General  Browne's  life,  but 
whether  "you  believe  it  or  not,"  one  of  the  im- 
pelling reasons  for  my  writing  this  book  was  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  defend  the  name  of  General 
Browne. 

Now  back  to  the  Commencement  of  1879,  as  al- 
ready stated,  the  General  at  this  time  tendered 
his  resignation — he  was  tired  of  the  secret  and 
whispering  talk  involving  his  moral  character — so 
he  determined  to  call  the  turn  on  this  insiduous 
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attack,  which  he  did  by  offering  his  resignation. 
The  Banner  of  that  date  states  explicitly  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  unanimously  (the  latter  word 
in  Italics)  requested  him  to  withdraw  his  resigna- 
tion, which  he  did.  In  this  way  the  Trustees 
smashed  and  silenced  forever,  all  the  wild  and  whis- 
pering talk  about  his  private  life.  The  old  General 
enjoyed  peace  from  now  on  but  he  was  not  fated 
to  live  much  longer. 

I  think  a  description  of  General  Browne  is  in 
order.  He  was  a  very  fine  looking  man  and  would 
attract  attention  in  any  crowd — he  had  a  distin- 
guished look.  He  was  tall  with  a  splendid  physique 
— had  a  large  head,  and  wore  a  full  beard,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  and  his  beard  had  turned  gray.  The 
only  weak  spot  in  his  physiognomy  was  his  eyes, 
while  they  were  large  and  lustrous  grey,  they  re- 
vealed nervousness  and  indicated  also  what  might 
be  called  a  streak  of  the  wild.  I  have  heard  on  the 
word  of  his  old-time  friends  here  that  before  com- 
ing to  America  he  had  led  an  adventurous  life. 
He  had  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Crimean  War, 
Outside  of  that  fact  we  have  no  definite  information 
about  his  early  life.  The  fact  that  he  was  the  son 
of  an  English  Earl  did  not  enhance  him  a  great 
deal  in  my  eyes,  for  my  estimation  was  based  upon 
firmer  ground  than  that.  I  recognized  in  him  one 
of  nature's  noblemen.  He  had  a  big  Irish  (though 
not  Irish  in  blood)  heart — was  kind  and  sympa- 
thetic. I  am  sorry  to  say  that  after  college  days 
I  did  not  seek  out  the  old  General  and  converse 
with  him  as  I  should  have  done  (but  as  a  young 
man  I  was  rather  shy).  I  had  occasion  though  to 
meet  him  on  the  street  occasionally  and  he  still 
manifested  that  kind  and  cordial  interest  in  me 
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which  he  had  always  shown.  I  noticed  him  per- 
ceptibly weakening  and  noted  also  that  his  eyes 
showed  weariness  as  if  he  was  getting  tired  of  the 
battle  of  life.  He  died  after  a  short  illness  of 
pneumonia  on  April  25th  and  was  buried  on  the 
26th  of  April  (Memorial  Day),  1883.  His  funeral 
was  held  in  the  College  Chapel.  I  have  always  re- 
gretted the  fact  that  I  was  away  from  Athens  at 
the  time  and  was  not  able  to  attend  his  funeral. 

For  the  kindness  and  consideration  shown  me 
by  General  Browne  during  all  my  college  days,  and 
especially  for  the  kindness  and  courtesy  he  showed 
me  on  my  entrance  into  college  when  only  a  thir- 
teen year-old  boy,  I  shall  always  respect  and  ven- 
erate his  memory,  and  if  I  did  not  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  pay  him  just  tribute,  I  would 
feel  keenly  in  my  heart  that  I  was  an  ingrate. 

His  body  was  interred  in  Oconee  Cemetery  by 
the  side  of  his  wife  who  had  died  ten  years  before. 
There  is  a  nice  tomb  over  the  wife's  grave,  but 
no  marker  over  his ;  the  cemetery  lot  is  beautifully 
located,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  nice  iron  picket 
fence  and  the  picket  fence  is  marked  with  large 
letters,  "Wm.  M.  Browne."  I  can  find  no  record 
as  to  his  age,  but  my  guess  is  that  he  was  about 
sixty.  He  was  serving  his  tenth  year  as  professor 
when  he  died. 

0 

W.  G.  WOODFIN 

Prof.  W.  G.  Woodfin.  Professor  Woodfin  was 
the  other  professor  criticized  by  the  students.  This 
criticism  was  open  and  above  board  and  made  in 
good  faith.  I  will  try  to  state  the  situation  as  it 
was.    Professor  Woodfin  was  teacher  of  the  ancient 
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languages,  Greek  and  Latin.  His  method  of  teach- 
ing was  entirely  different  from  the  accepted  stan- 
dard. He  would  have  the  students  to  translate  the 
original  text  and  when  that  was  done  he  did  not 
interrogate  them  further.  After  the  Sophomore 
year,  he  ignored  the  important  matter  of  conjuga- 
tion of  nouns  and  verbs.  He  would  take  a  little 
time  in  explaining  the  root  words  in  the  Greek, 
and  would  compare  the  Latin  words  derived  from 
the  Greek,  but  then  he  would  go  afield  and  discuss 
any  question  or  subject  that  popped  into  his  mind. 
He  philosophized  a  great  deal  about  life  and  his 
remarks  in  this  regard  were  appropriate  and  not 
only  helpful  but  very  interesting.  But  the  trouble 
here  was,  he  had  wandered  from  his  own  field  of 
teaching.  Again  he  liked  to  tell  jokes  and  stories 
which  would  give  occasion  for  loud  and  prolonged 
applause,  to  the  annoyance  of  Professor  Ruther- 
ford and  his  class,  in  the  room  below.  Professor 
Woodfin  enjoyed  and  relished  this  applause,  part 
of  which  was  mock  of  course,  though  he  would 
always  wave  his  hand  for  the  boys  to  be  quiet  (which 
he  did  not  expect  them  to  be). 

Now  as  to  his  discourses  on  life  and  its  philosophy 
— his  talks  were  really  worthwhile  and  he  made  a 
deep  impression,  which  was  lasting  and  helpful. 
In  some  of  his  remarks  he  was  serious  and  in  dead 
earnest.  I  can  recall  some  of  his  hints  and  sug- 
gestions about  life.  For  instance,  he  always  told 
the  Seniors  this:  " Young  men,  you  will  soon  be 
out  in  the  world  and  the  chances  are  that  most, 
if  not  all  of  you,  will  marry,  so  bear  in  mind  that 
the  woman  you  are  to  marry  is  now  alive  on  the 
earth — begin  right  now  to  pray  for  her."  No  doubt 
many  of  his  pupils  after  having  been  entangled 
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in  the  whirlpool  of  matrimony  were  forcibly  re- 
minded of  this  forecast  and  wondered  why  they  did 
not  begin  praying  sooner  than  they  did.  Another 
one  of  his  hobbies  was  this:  He  would  say,  " Young 
gentleman,  after  you  get  out  in  life,  make  it  a  point 
to  master  at  least  one  subject  or  topic  and  then 
take  time  to  write  a  book  giving  your  own  views 
upon  the  subject. "  This  suggestion  always  pro- 
voked a  smile.  I  little  thought  then  that  I  would 
ever  venture  on  such  a  task,  but  now1  after  all  these 
years  I  find  myself  trying  to  do  the  work  that  he 
suggested.  But  I  will  state  that  this  advice  of  the 
old  Professor's  never  entered  my  head  until  after 
I  had  begun  this  work. 

Now  let  us  discuss  the  old  Professor  personally. 
As  already  suggested,  he  was  one  of  the  kindest 
and  most  sympathetic  men  I  ever  knew.  Others  of 
the  faculty  may  have  felt  at  heart  as  sympathetic 
as  he,  but  none  of  them  ever  gave  such  demonstra- 
tion and  proof  of  the  fact.  He  was  naturally  af- 
fectionate— have  you  ever  noticed  men  who  had 
an  affectionate  nature  like  women?  I  have.  This 
element  in  men  is  an  element  of  weakness  and  not 
of  strength.  Strong,  robust  men  are  not  actuated 
much  by  affection — they  are  made  of  sterner  stuff. 
Affection  is  a  woman's  trait.  But  I  can  say  for  the 
old  Professor  that  in  his  heart  he  had  real  affec- 
tion for  all  who  came  under  his  teaching — he  loved 
them  all  and  in  return  expected  them  to  love  him, 
which  was  expecting  too  much. 

Professor  Woodfin  had  a  tender  heart  and  more 
than  once  when  things  did  not  go  to  suit  him  in 
the  class  his  eyes  would  water  like  a  woman.  After 
having  praised  him  as  I  have  above,  let  me  say 
further — he  was  a  man  who  lived  in  the  past;  he 
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only  saw  things  as  they  then  stood,  he  had  no  vision 
or  prophetic  eye  for  the  future.  All  his  suggestions 
as  to  life  were  based  strictly  upon  the  past  and 
the  present.  He  was  a  "stand-patter" — he  was 
content  with  the  present  and  its  rewards.  I  should 
state  further  that  for  many  years  he  taught  a  Sun- 
day School  class  in  the  Baptist  Church  and  his 
lectures  were  very  much  enjoyed  by  the  students, 
who  attended  in  large  numbers.  I  never  did  hear 
him  in  Sunday  School  but  two  or  three  times.  In 
those  days  I  did  not  feel  the  least  bit  interested  in 
such  work. 

Professor  Woodfin  resigned  at  Commencement 
of  1889.  He  resigned  voluntarily,  knowing  that  the 
Trustees  had  decided  upon  a  change.  He  remained 
in  Athens  for  over  two  years  afterwards  looking 
after  private  investments  which  he  had  away  from 
Athens.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  moved  to  Rey- 
nolds, Georgia,  where  he  lived  with  the  family  of 
a  married  daughter  until  his  death. 

I  have  always  felt  a  kind  and  affectionate  regard 
for  Professor  Woodfin.  I  never  doubted  that  he 
was  my  sincere  friend  and  he  was  the  friend  also 
of  everyone  who  allowed  him  to  be  a  friend. 
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CONTRIBUTION  FURNISHED  BY 
COL.  T.  J.  SHACKELFORD 

I  have  been  requested  by  Judge  Henry  C.  Tuck 
to  give  some  of  my  recollections  of  Professor  W. 
G.  Woodfin. 

When  I  entered  the  University  Professor  Wood- 
fin  occupied  the  chair  of  Latin  and  Greek.  I  recall 
distinctly  his  appearance  when  I  first  saw  him  in 
his  class  room.  He  sat  at  his  table  and  the  class 
in  Greek  occupied  seats  that  rose  in  tier  on  tier, 
like  a  Grecian  amphitheater.  He  was  a  man  of 
dignified  bearing.  He  wore  a  beard,  and  seemed  to 
me,  a  typical  Greek  philosopher.  He  filled  my  ideal 
of  what  a  college  professor  should  be.  When  he 
began  to  examine  me  for  entrance  into  his  class, 
I  was  confused  and  ill  at  ease.  He  reassured  me  at 
once  by  a  sympathetic  smile,  and  as  I  looked  into 
his  kindly  eyes  I  felt  that  he  would  be  my  friend, 
and  he  was  during  my  college  days  that  followed. 
He  convinced  us  that  he  had  a  personal  interest  in 
every  member  of  his  class. 

I  recall  the  lasting  impressions  made  upon  me 
as  I  attended  his  classes.  The  walls  of  his  class 
room  were  hung  with  pictures  of  all  the  Greek 
philosophers,  poets  and  sculptors.  As  he  lectured 
he  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  these  ancients  that  were 
the  " Glory  of  Greece."  As  he  spoke  it  seemed 
that  we  were  in  the  atmosphere  of  old  classic  Ath- 
ens where  still  "the  mountains  look  on  Marathon 
and  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea." 

Professor  Woodfin  had  a  very  poor  opinion  of 
the  Greek  grammars  that  were  taught  in  the  uni- 
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versities.  He  had  his  own  independent  methods 
of  teaching  Greek.  He  often  said  that  some  day 
when  he  found  time  that  he  would  write  a  real 
Greek  grammar. 

He  insisted  upon  the  class  reading  many  of  the 
Greek  authors,  poets  and  dramatists.  He  required 
that  the  Greek  be  read  and  then  translated. 

He  insisted  that  the  translations  be  in  good  Eng- 
lish. He  thought  that  students  could  acquire  a 
good  style  from  reading  great  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  He  often  lectured  upon  the  literature  of 
Greek  and  Latin  writers. 

He  laid  great  stress  upon  the  etymologies — espe- 
cially of  Greek-English  words.  I  have  in  the  years 
forgotten  most  of  my  Greek,  but  these  etymologies 
remain  with  me.  They  have  been  of  great  service 
to  me. 

Besides  being  a  great  scholar  and  teacher,  Pro- 
fessor Woodfin  was  a  great  philosopher.  He  was 
possessed  of  much  worldly  wisdom.  He  often  ex- 
horted his  students  to  live  within  the  living  present. 
" Young  men,"  he  would  often  say,  "search  dili- 
gently and  find  your  life 's  work  under  the  sun,  and 
follow  it.  If  you  fail  to  do  this  you  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  life  and  you  will  never  be  happy  in  your 
work. ' ' 

He  was  always  solicitous  about  the  health  of 
the  boys  and  often  gave  lectures  on  this  subject. 
If  he  discovered  that  any  boy  in  the  class  was 
slightly  indisposed  at  the  end  of  the  recitation  he 
would  call  this  boy  to  his  desk  and  question  him, 
and  would  advise  that  he  go  to  bed  and  stay  there 
until  he  was  well.  He  had  an  obsession  that  wet 
feet  caused  much  sickness.  On  one  occasion,  I  re- 
call, that  he  said  to  the  class:  "Young  men,  keep 
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your  feet  dry.  I  have  not  had  my  feet  wet  in  over 
twenty  years."  This  brought  a  roar  from  the  class, 
in  which  the  kindly  professor  joined. 

I  recall  that  upon  one  occasion  in  the  class  room 
we  decided  to  take  advantage  of  Professor  Wood 
fin's  solicitude  for  the  health  of  the  boys.  As  agreed 
upon,  Horace  A.  when  called  upon  to  read  a  pas- 
sage of  Greek,  suddenly  threw  up  his  arms  and 
rolled  down  the  elevated  seats,  landing  in  front  of 
Professor  Woodfin's  desk,  in  a  dead  faint.  There 
was  consternation  and  excitement.  All  the  class 
gathered  around  A.  Professor  Woodfin  called 
out,  "turn  him  over  on:  his  back,  throw  water 
in  his  face!"  A  bucket  of  water  was  poured  on 
him  and  four  members  took  him  out  and  up  to  his 
room.  That  broke  up  the  recitation.  A.  when 
he  reached  his  room  was  very  much  outraged. 
He  was  very  wet.  We  could  never  decide  whether 
the  professor  was  really  imposed  upon  or  whether 
he  had  decided  to  teach  Horace  a  lesson? 

I  recall  another  incident.  Some  members  of  the 
class  had  been  out  the  night  before  at  a  social  gath- 
ering in  the  city.  If  called  upon  they  would  make 
zero.  So  they  entered  into  a  conspiracy  that  when 
the  professor  began  the  lesson  and  called  upon  a 
member  that  he  would  answer,  "Professor,  I  don't 
remember."  Each  boy  in  turn  made  the  same 
answer.  All  receiving  zero,  but  upon  an  equality. 
Prof  essorWoodfin  was  stunned,  and  hurt  very  much. 
He  was  about  to  give  way  to  his  emotions,  and  with 
great  sorrow  in  his  voice  he  dismissed  the  class. 
As  they  filed  out  on  the  campus  and  held  an  im- 
promptu meeting  they  were  very  repentant  that 
they  had  so  wounded  their  friend.  They  unanimous- 
ly decided  to  make  amends.    The  next  day  at  recita- 
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tion  they  filed  solemnly  into  the  class  room.  W.  D. 
Ellis  stepped  forward,  as  spokesman,  and  in  a  beau- 
tiful; speech,  giving  assurance  of  the  friendship  and 
affection  of  the  class,  presented  him  with  a  beau- 
tiful gold-headed  cane.  The  Professor  was  over- 
come and  at  first  could  hardly  respond.  Then  he 
began  his  response.  "What  have  I  done,  young 
gentlemen,  that  I  should  thus  be  caned  in  public  V 
I  recall  only  that  opening  sentence.  The  rest  is 
forgotten. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  that  the  class  was 
very  cautious  never  again  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
the  beloved  professor. 

In  those  days  the  student  body  was  in  intimate 
touch  and  association  with  the  professors,  and 
profited  much  by  these  contacts.  The  faculty  was 
revered  and  much  respected.  It  was  a  serious  breach 
of  etiquette  not  to  lift  your  hat  in  salute  as  you 
passed  a  professor. 

Those  days  are  passed  and  gone,  but  many  mem- 
ories yet  cling  around  them. 

"Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  memory  wakes, 
And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care 
Time  but  the  impressions  deeper  make, 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear." 

T.  J.  Shackelford,  '91. 


I  was  under  Professor  Woodfin  for  two  years — 
my  Sophomore  and  Junior  years,  1887-1889.  He 
resigned  at  Commencement  of  1889.  I  was  out  for 
one  year  and  returned  in  October,  1890,  for  gradua- 
tion next  year. 

(T.  J.  S.) 
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THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES,  UNIVERSITY 
OF  GEORGIA,  BEFORE  MY  DAY 

This  name  in  lieu  of  the  old  charter  name  was 
given  to  the  governing  authority  of  the  University 
by  virtue  of  an  Act  passed  in  1859.  Until  1871,  the 
Board  was  entirely  a  self -perpetuating  body.  The 
first  change  in  its  composition  was  made  in  1871, 
when  by  legislative  Act,  the  Alumni  Society  was 
authorized  to  elect  four  members  of  the  Board  who 
should  hold  office  for  term  of  four  years.  The  num- 
ber of  the  Board  was  limited  by  this  Act  to  only 
32  members.  Then  by  Act  of  1876,  it  was  provided 
that  the  Georgia  State  Agricultural  Society  should 
also  have  authority  to  elect  four  members  of  the 
Board,  to  hold  office  for  term  of  four  years.  This 
Act  further  provided  that  such  trustees  should  "be 
practical  farmers  whose  leading  avocation  shall  be 
agriculture."  The  number  of  trustees  was  thus  in- 
creased to  36.  By  these  two  Acts  new  blood  was 
worked  into  the  Board  and  the  activities  of  the 
Board  were  largely  increased  and  had  the  effect  of 
arousing  more  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Univer- 
sity. I  believe  it  will  be  of  interest  to  trace  the  his- 
tory and  workings  of  the  Board  from  a  date  pre- 
vious to  the  War  of  the  Sixties.  The  Governor 
was  never  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board  until 
1889,  until  the  Reorganization  Act  was  enacted.  The 
old  Board  was  certainly  a  "close"  corporation — 
and  almost  amounted  to  a  family  affair  with  these 
"old  time"  aristocrats,  for  such  the  majority  real- 
ly were,  or  thought  themselves  to  be.  Beginning 
with  the  year  1856,  we  note  the  election  of  B.  H. 
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Hill  as  a  member.  At  that  time  Mr.  Hill  had  held 
no  higher  public  office  than  State  Senator.  Robert 
Toombs  was  then  in  the  United  States  Senate  and 
considered  our  ablest  statesman.  Alex.  H.  Steph- 
ens had  been  a  member  of  Congress  since  1843 — 
and  continued  so  until  1859  and  had  won  a  national 
reputation  in  Congress.  But  neither  of  these  men 
was  considered.  Hill's  election  at  this  time  can 
be  ascribed  to  only  one  fact,  in  my  judgment,  and 
that  is  the  members  of  the  Board  recognized  at  once 
the  great  ability  of  Hill  and  saw  what  was  natural- 
ly coming  to  him  in  the  way  of  honors  and  accom- 
plishments— so  they  were  quick  to  reach  out  for 
him  and  incorporate  him  in  their  number. 

In  1857  Jos.  E.  Brown  (who  had  been  elected 
Governor  in  1855)  beating  Hill  in  a  clear  cut  race 
was  elected  and  taken  into  the  family  fold.  Hill 
was  alright  but  here  was  a  man  that  promised  to 
be  Hill's  equal  in  influence  and  attainment — so  he 
was  also  recognized  and  admitted  to  the  inner  cir- 
cle of  the  Board.  In  1858  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Board.  In  1859,  it  would 
seem  as  if  on  second  thought,  Robert  Toombs  was 
elected  (but  Stephens  was  still  an  unknown). 

We  come  now  to  the  year  1875 — when,  thanks  to 
the  Alumni  Society,  Alex.  H.  Stephens  at  last  "came 
into  his  own"  and  was  elected  trustee  by  the  So- 
ciety and  re-elected  in  1879.  In  1877  Emory  Speer 
was  elected  by  the  Alumni  Society  and  re-elected 
in  1881.  In  1885,  Henry  W.  Grady  was  elected 
Trustee  by  the  Alumni  Sociey  I  feel  sure  (though 
I  have  not  the  proof  before  me).  You  can  see  all 
along  new  blood  being  injected  into  the  Board  but 
it  was  the  work  of  the  Alumni  Society  and  the  State 
Agricultural  Society.    I  will  not  take  space  to  men- 
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tion  the  Trustees  elected  by  the  State  Agricultural 
Society — but  they  were  all  men  of  ability  and 
achievement  when  it  camel  to  looking  after  the 
affairs  of  the  University.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  under  the  original  Act  or  Charter,  all  the  of- 
ficers (including  teachers)  elected  or  appointed  by 
the  University  of  Georgia  had  to  be  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  This  old  law  was  repealed  by  Act  of 
February,  1877.  The  New  Constitution  promulgated 
and  ratified  by  vote  of  the  people,  the  same  year, 
would  have  nullified  this  old  law,  even  if  it  had  not 
been  expressly  repealed. 

Eeferring  back  to  the  Stephens  incident,  I  wish 
to  say  that  it  was  only  recently  that  I  discovered 
for  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Stephens  had  been  ig- 
nored by  the  old  Board  during  the  many  years  of 
his  life,  and  I  felt  a  distinct  shock  when  I  learned 
the  truth.  And  without  trying  to  build  up  or  to 
defend  the  reputation  of  Alex.  Stephens  I  feel  im- 
pelled to  say,  that  the  cool  and  calculating  indif- 
ference of  the  Board  to  the  recognition  of  this 
man,  stands  as  a  lasting  rebuke  to  their  narrow 
mindedness  and  bitter  prejudice.  What  they  did 
not  like  in  him  was  the  great  reputation  Stephens 
had  justly  acquired  as  a  Commoner  or  friend  of 
the  plain  or  common  people.  This  echo  from  his 
life  was  repugnant  to  their  keen  and  highly  at- 
tuned sense  of  propriety.  He  was  not  their  kind 
of  man — and  in  the  language  of  today,  he  ' '  did  not 
speak  their  language."  It  is  rather  late  to  make 
mention  of  an  old  story  like  this — but  let  the 
truth  be  told,  "Time  and  truth  are  friends." 
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THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  MY  DAY 

I  have  very  pleasant  recollections  of  many  of 
the  Trustees,  of  the  two  I  met  personally,  and  of 
others  that  I  heard  speak  and  of  others  that  I  only 
saw  on  the  walk. 

This  pleasant  recollection  has  welled  up  in  me 
strong  in  recent  years  and  I  have  felt  disposed  to 
talk  about  it,  but  to  my  surprise,  I  have  found  no 
one  who  seem  disposed  to  listen.  So  I  am  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  having  to  write  out  these  recol- 
lections and  have  them  printed  in  order  to  give  my- 
self expression.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  having 
to  write  out  anything,  for  when  I  do,  as  in  making 
preparation  for  a  speech,  I  find  when  I  begin  to. 
speak  that  I  always  go  off  on  a  new  track  and  lose 
sight  of  what  I  have  written.  I  think  that  writing 
is  really  cramping  to  any  man's  mind  who  has  any 
imagination  at  all.  Some  one  has  truly  said,  that 
cold  bare  facts  are  always  dull  and  uninteresting, 
and  that  it  requires  a  flight  of  the  imagination,  to- 
gether with  a  touch  of  lying,  to  make  the  facts  read- 
able and  interesting. 

I  do  not  deny  that  I  made  it  a  point  to  closely 
watch  and  observe  Robert  Toombs,  Ben  Hill,  and 
other  celebrities  when  they  appeared  on  the  campus. 
Both  of  these  men  always  walked  alone — never  ac- 
companied by  anyone.  I  had  occasion  to  meet  Mr. 
Hill  face  to  face  once  as  he  was  coming  down  the 
stairs  from  the  second  floor  of  the  Library  building, 
where  the  Trustees  always  met;  I  happened  to  be 
going  up  at  the  time,  and  I  looked  him  straight  in 
the  eyes  as  I  could,  and  he  looked  for  a  moment  at 
me,  no  doubt  regarding  my  look  as  a  stare,  which  I 
guess  it  was.    Anyway,  I  got  a  definite  impression 
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of  his  eyes  and  their  coloring  and  I  have  a  distinct 
mental  picture  of  them  today.  I  hope  that  my  words 
will  not  be  considered  amiss  when  I  say  that  he  had 
a  yellowish  eye  like  that  of  a  bull  dog,  and  in  his 
large  and  bulging  eyes  I  could  see  expression  of 
great  force  and  courage.  He  looked  every  inch  a 
man. 

One  of  my  most  pleasant  recollections  is  in  hav- 
ing met  Judge  David  A.  Vason,  from  Albany,  my 
first  year.  The  Judge  was  sitting  on  the  walk  in 
front  of  the  old  Hotel,  called  then  the  Clinard 
house.  He  called  me  to  him  as  I  passed,  and  in 
words  most  cordial  and  friendly,  he  spoke  kind 
words  of  encouragement  to  me  and  gave  me  a  few 
nice  suggestions,  one  of  which  I  will  repeat.  He 
said:  " Learn  to  sing,  take  time  and  learn  to  be  a 
good  singer. ' '  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  never  took  the 
time  in  life  to  follow  this  good  suggestion.  Ever 
afterwards  I  always  had  a  kind  place  in  my  heart 
for  Judge  Vason.  I  had  thought  all  the  years 
that  he  was  an  Alumnus,  but  looking  over  the  rec- 
ords recently  I  find  that  he  never  attended  the 
University.  He  had  been  elected  Trustee  in  1863 
and  held  the  position  until  1809,  when  the  re-or- 
ganization Act  was  passed  and  so  many  of  the  older 
Trustees  were  dropped.  I  have  no  record  of  date 
of  his  death,  but  find  that  he  has  a  son,  A.  P.  Vason, 
a  matriculate  of  76,  still  living  in  Albany.  Now 
let  me  refer  back  to  Toombs  and  Hill. 

I  often  saw  Robert  Toombs  entering  the  campus 
gate  and  walking  out.  He  walked  like  a  king  is 
supposed  to  walk,  he  held  his  head  high.  His  ex- 
pression showed  peace  and  satisfaction.  His 
face  did  not  show  any  signs  of  grief  or  sor- 
row.    He  evidently  was  at  peace  in  his  mind  and 
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soul.  General  Toombs  very  seldom  sat  on  the  ros- 
trum in  the  chapel.  His  last  Commencement  at- 
tendance was  in  1862,  when  I  saw  him  on  the  rost- 
rum. I  may  be  mistaken,  but  my  best  recollection 
is  that  his  forehead  showed  no  distinct  signs  of 
wrinkles.  Toombs  was  a  matriculate  of  the  class 
of  1828;  he  never  received  any  diploma  from  the 
University,  though  I  heard  it  stated  years  ago, 
that  the  Trustees  offered  him  a  diploma  and  that 
he  refused  it.  I  do  not  think  that  there  was  any 
foundation  for  the  statement.  In  the  same  way, 
the  old  story  of  his  appearing  at  Commencement 
of  1828  when  his  class  graduated  and  making  a 
great  speech,  around  the  Toomb's  Oak  so-called, 
is  another  fiction.  General  Toombs  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1885,  aged  75  years. 

As  to  the  Toombs  Oak,  we  know  it  was  struck 
by  lightning  many  years  ago  and  the  top  portions 
fell  down,  but  the  tree  at  bottom  lived  on  for  years. 
I  happened  to  know  the  exact  date.  It  was  on  the 
4th  day  of  July,  1884,  the  day  that  a  walking  match 
was  held  in  the  old  Henderson  Warehouse. 

But  to  return  to  my  narrative.  The  only  other 
Trustee  that  I  ever  met  personally  was  Governor 
Joseph  E.  Brown  (I  call  him  Governor  for  that 
was  the  title  when  he  did  his  great  work  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia  from  1855  to  June,  1865,  when 
he  resigned  under  compulsion  of  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment— the  IJ.  S.  Government  refusing  to  recognize 
then  any  State  organized  government  in  Georgia). 
I  happened  to  meet  the  old  Governor  on  Commence- 
ment Day,  1881,  year  of  graduation.  I  was  standing 
with  a  few  others  on  the  west  side  of  the  chapel 
and  near  the  steps  leading  from  the  chapel  to  the 
ground,  when  he  came   out  this  way,  and  seeing 
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me,  he  stepped  aside  and  grasped  me  by  the  hand 
warmly  and  extended  me  words  of  encouragement 
and  good  wishes,  and  he  spoke  in  such  a  sincere 
and  positive  way  as  to  make  me  believe  that 
he  meant  every  word  he  said.  In  this  way 
I  had  good  opportunity  to  look  into  his  deep 
set  gray  eyes,  and  I  must  say  that  those  eyes  re- 
vealed great  intellectual  force  and  keen  penetrat- 
ing power.  The  old  Governor  fairly  scored  at  this 
Commencement.  I  have  already  told  about  his  de- 
livering the  Sophomore  medals  on  Tuesday  in  the 
absence  of  the  regular  speaker.  Now  in  the  after- 
noon of  Commencement  Day  I  heard  him  speak 
again  at  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Society,  where 
the  Society  was  called  upon  to  elect  a  Trustee,  the 
term  of  Emory  Speer  having  expired.  Speer's 
name  was  presented,  of  course,  but  was  met  with 
strong  opposition  when  the  name  of  a  very  popular 
and  recent  graduate  of  the  University  was  placed 
in  nomination.  Brown  as  Senator,  and  Speer  as 
Representative,  had  been  associated  in  Washing- 
ton for  about  a  year  and  naturally,  I  think  Brown 
espoused  his  cause.  Any  way,  the  old  Governor 
made  a  strong  and  stirring  argument  and  appeal 
in  Speer's  behalf,  and  the  latter  won  by  a  close 
vote.  Two  peculiarities  I  noticed  in  the  Governor's 
manner  of  speech  and  gesture.  First,  when  excited 
in  argument  he  batted  his  eyes  fast  and  furious, 
and  then  when  he  wanted  to  stress  an  idea  and  em- 
phasize it,  he  did  not  hit  the  floor  with  one 
foot  only  but  he  came  down  heavy — with  both  feet 
hitting  the  floor  at  the  same  time.  He  is  the  only 
speaker  I  ever  noted  who  used  both  feet  in  making 
gestures.  One  more  word  as  to  Joe  Brown.  I 
reached  the  conclusion  many  years  ago  that  he  was 
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always  at  heart  the  friend  of  the  people,  and  was 
like  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  in  that  he  was  the 
friend  of  the  common  people.  He  died  in  1894; 
age  73  years. 

I  must  make  short  reference  to  other  of  the  Trus- 
tees. 

Bishop  George  F.  Pierce  was  generally  present. 
I  was  struck  at  the  time  when  I  first  saw  him  and 
Toombs  with  the  striking  likeness  between  them.  I 
mentioned  this  circumstance  some  time  ago  to  a 
man  who  I  knew  remembered  seeing  both  and  was 
surprised  for  him  to  reply ;  he  had  never  noticed  it. 
Yet  it  was  a  fact,  they  looked  as  if  they  might  be 
brothers  or  near  kinsmen;  both  were  built  on  the 
same  mould,  but  Toombs  was  much  taller  and  much 
heavier  than  Pierce,  both  had  heads  and  faces  re- 
sembling each  other,  both  had  lion-like  locks,  long 
hair  as  was  the  custom  then,  both  had  that  peaceful 
and  calm  demeanor  which  marked  one  as  much  as 
the  other.  They  were  great  friends,  were  in  college 
at  the  same  time.  Bishop  Pierce  graduated  in  class 
of  1829.  Pierce  was  a  year  younger  than  Toombs 
and  died  a  year  before  the  latter.  I  guess  some 
of  the  readers  will  remember  that  when  General 
Toombs  decided  in  his  last  days  to  join  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  Bishop  Pierce  was  sent  for  and  admin- 
istered the  church  rites.  I  have  heard  that  the 
old  General  took  this  step  in  order  to  please 
Mrs.  Toombs  and  not  that'  he  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  matter.  The  Bishop,  like  Toombs, 
was  a  grand  looking  man,  you  never  see  such  look- 
ing men  in  this  day — they  belonged  to  an  earlier 
generation.  To  appreciate  the  appearance  and  looks 
of  such  men,  you  had  to  see  them  in  the  flesh.  No 
picture  can  do  justice  to  them.    Pierce,  like  Toombs, 
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was  present  at  Commencement  of  1882 — the  last 
time  either  appeared.  Bishop  Pierce  attended  that 
year  the  meeting  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Society,  after 
College  exercises  were  over,  and  there  I  heard  him 
say  a  few  words.  He  excused  himself  on  account 
of  a  serious  throat  trouble,  but  his  very  presence 
fell  like  a  benediction  on  the  small  group  present. 

I  wish  to  name  two  other  Trustees.  First,  Hon. 
A.  T.  Maclntyre,  from  Thomas  County.  He  had 
been  elected  Trustee  in  1876  and  served  until  1889. 
Mr.  Maclntyre  had  such  a  pleasant  and  beaming 
countenance  which  radiated  sunshine  and  good-will 
for  everybody.  If  he  was  not  at  heart  a  real  good 
and  tip-top  man,  his  benign  and  bright  countenance 
was  a  counterfeit.  Mr.  Maclntyre  was  not  an 
alumnus,  but  he  did  what  few  men  have  ever  done ; 
he  sent  four  of  his  sons  to  the  University  and  they 
all  received  degrees;  Thomas  in  1869,  Remus  and 
Young  in  1877,  and  Daniel  in  1878. 

Next,  I  wish  to  mention  Major  John  Screven,  of 
Savannah.  He  had  a  prim  and  rather  austere  and 
reserved  appearance,  but  when  he  talked,  as  I  heard 
him  do  once  in  the  Phi  Kappa  Hall,  he  manifested 
a  warmth  and  cordiality  that  was  bewitching. 
While  not  a  lawyer,  as  I  understand,  yet  as  a 
speaker,  he  was  gifted  and  scored  his  points  with 
a  directness  and  fire  that  electrified  his  hearers 
and  elicited  great  applause.  ,  I  wonder  if  anyone 
is  still  living  who  heard  this  speech,  and  still  re- 
members it?  To  show  you  that  I  am  not  merely 
talking  at  random,  I  remember  that  he  closed  his 
remarks  with  quotation  of  those  old  familiar  lines : 
"  Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise,  act  well 
your  part,  for  there  the  honor  lies."  Coming  from 
a  man  of  aristocratic  bearing  like  Major  Screven 
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and  spoken  with  such  earnestness  and  force  as  only 
a  good  speaker  could  do,  the  effect  of  his  speech 
was  electric.  I  have  forgotten  thousands  of 
incidents  in  my  life  and  have  tried  to  forget  others, 
but  this  quotation  by  the  speaker  left  a  distinct  and 
lasting  impression  upon  me.  I  have  had  occasion 
in  bygone  years  when  speaking  in  public  when 
I  could  with  propriety  have  quoted  these  lines  yet 
I  have  never  seen  fit  to  do  so.  I  wished  to  remem- 
ber the  words  and  lines  just  as  Major  Screven  spoke 
and  intoned  them  rather  than  as  I  might  speak 
them.  Major  Screven  was  a  matriculate  in  class 
of  1846,  and  was  a  Major  in  the  armies  of  the  Con- 
federacy. I  have  just  this  week  looked  over  an  old 
catalog  and  got  these  facts.  I  noticed  that  he  died 
in  1900,  aged  73  years. 

Do  not  think  that  I  have  overlooked  Alexander 
H.  Stephens  in  this  mention  of  Trustees,  I  have 
already  given  Mr.  Stephens  full  and  appreciative 
notice. 
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SOPHOMORE  CONTEST  FOR  MEDALS 

The  following  is  copied  from  the  Southern  Ban- 
ner Tri- Weekly  of  date  August,  1878  (I  have  the 
original  clipping  giving  this  statement) : 

"We  have  already  reported  the  exercises  of  Sun- 
day the  4th,  giving  the  Commencement  sermon,  to- 
gether with  the  programme  of  Monday,  giving  the 
Sophomore  prize  declamation. ' '  The  Banner  then 
proceeds  to  quote  an  article  from  the  Macon  Tele- 
graph-Messenger, written  by  its  special  correspond- 
ent present  at  Commencement:  "H.  C.  Tuck,  Phi 
Kappa,  of  Athens,  was  the  next  (2nd)  speaker. 
He  is  the  smallest  and  youngest  member  of  the 
class,  and  at  first  seemed  almost  too  juvenile  to 
grapple  successfully  with  his  oration,  which  was 
that  masterpiece  of  Meagher,  '  Patriotism — a  Real- 
ity'— but  a  few  sentences  of  declamation  showed 
that  he  could  speak  with  an  energy  and  enthusiasm 
which  was  really  refreshing  and  was  applauded 
vociferously  by  the  audience — He  threw  his  whole 
soul  into  his  action,  and  electrified  his  hearers  with 
his  earnest  and  vigorous  style  *  *  *  " 

I  hope  that  the  reader  of  this  story  will  pardon 
me  for  adding  a  few  more  words  about  my  speech 
on  this  occasion.  About  a  week  before  the  day  of 
speaking  I  developed  a  bad  summer  cold — almost 
lost  the  use  of  my  voice — I  had  lost  my  appetite  and 
was  in  a  weakened  condition.  Under  the  circum- 
stances Dr.  Speer  very  properly  advised  me  not 
to  speak,  and  rather  insisted  that  I  should  not.  I 
conferred  with  my  friend  and  mentor,  J.  H.  Arm- 
strong about  it  and  Armstrong  said  NO;  and  told 
me  I  had  to  speak — and  at  once  began  training  me 
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and  going  over  the  speech  with  me.  Naturally  I 
felt  encouraged  to  hold  on,  and  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, the  day  before  the  speaking,  all  at  once  my 
hoarseness  left  me  and  my  voice  became  natural. 
This  was  a  break  of  fortune  which  was  the  turning 
point  in  my  favor.  Then  something  happened  on 
the  rostrum  which  also  had  the  effect  of  helping 
me;  when  I  went  on  the  stage,  I  was  nervous  and 
not  all  sure  of  myself  but  it  so  happened  that  the 
first  speaker  suddenly  took  stage  fright,  and  after 
mumbling  his  words,  and  forgetting  part  of  his 
speech  sat  down  thoroughly  discomfited.  This 
had  the  effect  of  arousing  all  my  latent  courage 
(the  courage  which  every  one  is  apt  to  feel  in 
time  of  danger  or  stress),  and  this  was  the  spark 
I  believe  that  had  the  effect  of  "lighting  me  up." 
All  the  credit  that  I  claim  for  myself  is  that  I 
threw  my  whole  soul  into  my  speech  and  at  no  time 
in  later  life  have  I  ever  felt  or  shown  any  such  en- 
thusiasm. 

,  (H.  C.  T.) 
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MRS  SARAH  E.  (MRS.  M.  C.)  MIZE 
340  Boulevard 

T  REMEMBER  distinctly  the  Commencement  of 
A  1878,  in  August,  when  Henry  Tuck,  then  a  small 
boy,  won  the  prize  as  Sophomore  speaker.  I  have 
been  asked  by  him  to  give  my  recollection  of  this 
occasion,  which  I  now  do. 

The  Chapel  was  crowded  that  morning  as  usual 
in  those  days — and  the  Chancellor  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  quieting  the  audience  so  that  the  speakers 
could  be  heard.  The  audience  kept  up  a  constant 
clatter  and  waving  fans — and  when  the  Chancellor 
would  get  up  and  ask  for  silence  the  audience  after 
a  minute  or  so  of  quiet  would  break  out  again  as 
noisy  as  before.  And  I  remember  when  Henry 
Tuck  got  up  to  speak,  the  clatter  was  still  going  on 
and  continued  for  three  or  four  minutes,  when  all 
at  once  he  seemed  to  have  caught  their  attention  and 
the  audience  gave  him  good  attention  until  the 
finish,  when  they  broke  out  in  loud  and  con- 
tinued applause.  I  remember  that  before  he 
finished  his  speech  a  lady  from  Oglethorpe 
County,  a  Miss  Johnson,  who  sat  right  behind 
me,  called  an  usher  to  her  and  directed  him  to 
take  a  basket  of  nice  flowers,  that  she  had,  to  the 
rostrum  when  the  speech  was  ended.  I  heard  this 
lady  say  that  she  brought  the  flowers  for  another 
speaker,  but  that  she  thought  this  boy  was  entitled 
to  them.  I  remember  also,  when  he  finished  and  sat 
down  that  Emory  Speer,  who  was  seated  on  the 
stage  behind  him,  rose  from  his  seat,  walked  over  to 
him  and  patted  him  on  the  head  and  said  something. 
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A  few  years  ago,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Tuck  I 
reminded  him  of  this  occasion  and  told  him  about 
my  being  present,  he  expressed  surprise  and  said 
that  he  did  not  think  that  anybody  now  living  in 
Athens  remembered  anything  about  it.  He  seemed 
very  much  pleased  at  my  recital  of  the  story  which 
I  have  now  given  above. 
This  July  4th,  1938. 

MRS.  S.  E.  MIZE. 
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EXCERPTS    FROM    COMMUNICATION    FUR- 
NISHED  BY  PIROMIS  H.  BELL,  DECATUR, 
GEORGIA 

(Mr.  Bell  spent  three  years  in  College.  The  first  year 
was  78-79.  He  was  absent  a  year  and  returned  in  October, 
1880,  and  received  his  A.B.  Diploma  in  1882.) 

TV/fR.  BELL  says:  " After  attending  many  of  the 
**■*  private  schools  in  Atlanta,  my  birthplace, 
I  graduated  from  the  Boys'  High  School  in  1874. 
In  1875  I  assisted  my  father,  Marcus  A.  Bell,  in 
his  real  estate  business.  I  also  worked  for  a  while 
as  a  shipping  clerk  for  a  grocery  company.  In 
1876,  when  18  years  old,  was  elected  principal  of 
South  River  Academy,  teaching  until  the  opening 
of  College  in  October,  1878;  when  I  was  enrolled 
as  a  sophomore,  upon  my  signing  a  pledge  to  teach 
school  in  Georgia  for  a  period  as  long  as  that  in 
which  I  remained  in  college.  In  consideration  of 
this  pledge  a  student  of  that  day  was  relieved  of 
paying  the  tuition  fee  required. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  awful  feeling  of  nostal- 
gia which  possessed  me,  when  with  only  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Chancellor  Mell,  I  took  the  'Bus  at 
the  old  Georgia  depot  on  Carr's  Hill  to  seek  the 
Campus.  I  did  not  then  know  where  I  would  sleep 
that  night.  On  the  'Bus  with  me  were  a  number 
of  old  students  returning  for  the  year.  Among 
them  were  A.  D.  Smith,  J.  Hagood  Armstrong, 
Hooper  Alexander,  W.  W.  Lambdin,  Charles  L. 
Floyd,  and  others. 

The  first  word  ever  spoken  to  me  in  Athens  was 
by  Hooper  Alexander.     In  that  tone  and  manner 
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of  assumed  pomposity,  which  he  could  so  easily 
affect,  he  thus  addressed  me,  "  Young  Man,  I 
would  judge  by  your  valise  and  your  appearance 
that  you  intend  entering  upon  a  career  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Is  this  true?"  "Yes,"  I  replied,  "I  in- 
tend to  matriculate."  He  then  asked,  "How  would 
you  like  to  join  the  Zeta  Chi  Fraternity  tonight?" 
My  reply  was  that  I  should  look  around  a  little 
before  joining  anything.  The  Zeta  Chi  was  the 
active  hazing  order  at  that  time.  The  way  the  order 
initiated  members  was  something  like  this:  The 
initiate  surrounded  by  ghost-like  figures  was  com- 
pelled to  take  many  strange  oaths,  submit  to  be- 
ing tossed  up  in  a  blanket  until  he  hit  the  ceiling, 
being  colored  all  over  or  in  part  with  Mason's  shoe 
blacking,  made  to  run  the  gauntlet,  Indian  fashion, 
and  submit  to  such  other  ordeals  as  might  occur 
to  them  at  the  time;  but  seldom  with  any  serious 
hurt,  except  the  lively  recollection  of  what  he  had 
experienced. 

I  had  little  difficulty  in  finding  a  boarding  place. 
Capt.  A.  D.  Smith,  graduate  of  '77  class,  had  taught 
school  the  year  before  at  Smyrna,  Georgia,  where 
he  taught  military  tactics  and  in  some  respects 
conducted  a  military  school.  He  returned  to  the 
University  to  take  a  post-graduate  course,  and  he 
was  the  man  who  induced  Mrs.  Irene  Ruff,  widow 
of  Col.  Zach  Ruff,  killed  in  the  war,  to  come  to 
Athens  and  open  up  a  boarding  house.  Mrs.  Ruff 
arranged  to  get  the  W.  H.  Waddell  house  on  the 
Campus.  It  was  University  property,  and  where 
Dr.  Waddell  resided  at  time  of  his  death.  Mrs. 
Ruff  had  three  children  whom  she  brought  with 
her,  two  sons,  S.  Z.  and  M.  V.,  and  a  daughter,  Miss 
Ida  Ruff.    The  Waddell  house  was  an  eight  room, 
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two  story  house  and,  besides  there  was  a  cottage 
on  the  lot  containing  five  or  six  rooms  for  lodging 
purposes.  So  the  accommodations  were  quite  ex- 
tensive. My  first  contact  with  students  was  that 
evening,  on  day  of  arrival,  when  a  number  of  us 
were  gathered  in  a  vacant  room  upstairs.  Most 
of  us  were  strangers  to  one  another,  but  reticence 
was  soon  broken  when  J.  Hagood  Armstrong  from 
Augusta  got  out  his  guitar  and  began  singing,  ' '  Fly 
Across  the  Ocean,  Birdie,  Fly  Across  the  Deep  Blue 
Sea,  Where  You  Will  Find  a  Truant  Lover,  Who 
Has  Pledged  His  Life  to  Me."  Armstrong's  beauti- 
ful baritone  voice  and  the  soft  vibrations  of  the 
guitar  filled  the  room  with  a  melody  that  charmed 
us  all  and  established  a  feeling  of  comradeship  be- 
tween us. 

Boarding  at  the  home,  some  in  the  cottage,  were 
A.  D.  Smith,  J.  H.  Felker,  J.  H.  Armstrong,  Elijah 
A.  Brown,  A.  L.  Hawkins,  Gr.  H.  Nixon,  P.  H.  Bell, 
H.  C.  Tuck,  W.  H.  and  J.  D.  Malone  from  Smyrna, 
and  others.  Several  had  rooms  in  the  old  college 
but  boarded  with  Mrs.  Ruff.  Among  these  were 
J.  Hooper  Alexander,  T.  W.  Alexander,  and  R.  S. 
Oliver.  There  were  in  all  at  least  eighteen  board- 
ers. Board  cost  $13.00  a  month.  (Note:  I  think 
Bell  is  wrong  about  this,  the  price  was  at  least 
$15.00  if  not  $16.00.— H.C.T.) 

Our  fare  was  excellent,  consisting  of  meats,  eggs, 
milk,  well  cooked  breads,  rice  and  pastries  at  din- 
ner; and  what  is  more,  and  which  was  the  most 
appreciated  article,  fine  batter  cakes  for  breakfast. 
(A  good  story  could  be  told  about  how  some  of  the 
boys  would  make  a  rush  on  the  batter  cakes  and 
beat  the  late  comers). 

Frequently  enjoyable   evenings  would  be  spent 
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in  the  home,  when  Miss  Ida  Ruff,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  hostess,  and  some  of  her  visiting 
lady  friends  made  the  evenings  delightful  by  con- 
versation, games  and  music.  Only  a  small  number 
of  the  boarders  joined  in  these  entertainments,  most 
of  them  being  busy  with  their  studies. 

The  home  of  Chancellor  Mell,  at  the  end  of  the 
Campus,  about  30  yards  away,  was  always  open 
to  informal  calls  by  the  boys,  where  Misses  Emma, 
Ellen,  Mamie,  and  Lurene  Mell  made  the  visitors 
feel  "at  home." 

With  the  exception  of  Moore  College,  built  in 
1873,  a  gift  from  the  City  of  Athens,  who  issued 
bonds  to  pay  for  it,  all  the  structures  on  the  Cam- 
pus ante-dated  the  War.  Franklin  College  build- 
ing, always  known  in  those  days  as  the  Library 
building,  was  built  in  1859.  After  entering  the 
iron-arched  gates  at  the  front,  a  replica  of  Geor- 
gia's pillars  and  the  curved  arch  that  appears  on 
the  Seal  of  State,  the  first  building  to  be  reached 
was  the  Library  building  referred  to.  The  Ivy 
building  with  ivy  all  over  its  sides  and  front  was 
next.  The  Demosthenian  Hall  came  next  and  then 
the  Chapel.  (The  Chapel  has  been  enlarged  on  the 
West  since  my  day.) 

The  Franklin  building  or  Library  building,  at 
the  front  presented  a  hall  that  would  seat  about 
300  people,  furnished  with  plain  benches  and  hav- 
ing a  small  rostrum  on  the  south  side  or  end.  In 
this  hall,  the  Chancellor  on  Sunday  afternoons  de- 
livered a  sermon  to  the  students.  Attendance  of 
all  students  was  required  at  this  Sunday  afternoon 
worship  except  those  who  might  be  excused  by  the 
Faculty.  It  was  in  this  room  or  hall  also  that  the 
Alumni  Association  held  its  sessions  at  every  Com- 
mencement. 
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At  the  west  end  of  the  building  there  was  a  reci- 
tation room  about  40  by  50  feet  and  was  used  by- 
Prof.  William  Rutherford,  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics. Above  this  room  was  the  recitation  room  of  Prof. 
W.  G.  Woodfin,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 
The  balance  of  the  second  floor  was  used  as  the 
College  Library.  I  should  have  stated  that  the 
Chancellor's  office  was  a  small  room  to  the  right 
as  you  came  in,  located  and  adjoining  the  Mathe- 
matics room.  There  was  an  open  door  on  the 
south  side  and  walk  way  leading  directly  to  the 
Chancellor's  office. 

The  Library  room  on  the  second  floor  was  bor- 
dered on  all  sides  by  partitions  forming  alcoves, 
each  alcove  containing  classified  volumes  and  fur- 
nished with  bench  seats.  One  of  the  Seniors  acted 
as  librarian  and  in  my  first  year,  DeWitt  Willcox, 
son  of  the  Professor,  was  acting  librarian. 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  building,  I  was  curious 
to  note  the  wrecked  remains  of  the  collection  of 
southern  fauna,  evidently  collected  before  the  War. 
Hundreds  of  skeletons  of  bedraggled  birds,  pea- 
cocks, cranes,  wild  ducks,  wild  cats,  snakes,  and  so 
forth,  entomological  specimens,  and  all  species  of 
fauna,  covered  with  dust  and  spider  webs,  which  all 
presented  a  sad  reminder  of  more  ambitious  if  not 
more  prosperous  days  in  the  history  of  the  College. 

On  West  Broad  Street  across  the  branch  was 
seen  the  ruins  of  the  old  Botanical  garden,  some  of 
the  plants  and  trees  in  a  space  not  over  an  acre, 
still  struggling  amidst  the  tangle  of  vines  and  other 
wild  growth  for  a  dwarfed,  mis-shapened  exist- 
ence. Who  knows  but  what  if  the  War  had  not 
destroyed  the  wealth  of  the  South  there  might  have 
been  on  this  spot  a  garden  which  would  have  rivaled 
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Chelsea  on  the  Thames  and  attracted  the  footsteps 
of  some  future  Lineaus  and  proven  to  the  world  the 
existence  and  extent  of  the  wonderful  resources 
of  our  southern  fields  and  forests  ? 

While  I  was  at  College,  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
colored  janitor  to  ring  the  Chapel  bell  every  week 
day  at  8:30  A.  M.,  calling  the  students  to  prayer 
service.  Dr.  Mell  presiding,  usually  conducted  the 
service,  reading  first  some  passage  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  then  concluding  with  a  very  earnest 
and  interesting  prayer.  The  other  members  of  the 
Faculty  were  expected  to  attend,  but  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  only  a  few  did  so.  Dr.  Speer  though 
was  always  present.  Any  announcement  to  be  made 
by  any  Professor  was  in  order  at  that  time.  I 
remember  that  on  all  occasions  at  which  feeling 
and  excitement  of  any  kind  may  have  arisen  among 
the  students,  such  as  time  of  student  elections,  Dr. 
Mell  would  always  make  a  short  talk,  earnestly 
asking  the  students  to  refrain  from  acts  of  violence 
and  to  co-operate  with  him  in  keeping  order  on  the 
campus.  "Co-operate"  was  a  great  word  with  Dr. 
Mell.  He  had  occasion  to  use  it  more  than  once; 
but  the  use  of  this  word  by  him,  while  it  might 
have  caused  a  few  of  the  older  students  to  smile 
good  naturedly,  never  failed  to  give  him  full  and 
complete  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

Dr.  Mell  was  naturally  qualified  for  the  high 
position  he  held,  and  never  for  a  day  while  I  was 
there  did  he  fail  to  be  the  master  of  the  situation, 
no  matter  what  that  situation  might  be. 

After  prayer  service  the  classes  reported  to  their 
various  studies.  In  Prof.  Rutherford's  room  we 
recited  or  watched  the  demonstrations  on  the  black- 
board, which  was  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  room. 
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In  the  A.B.  course  we  studied  elementary,  plane 
geometry  and  algebra  very  hurriedly,  followed  by 
a  course  in  trigonometry  and  surveying  in  the 
fields.  We  were  then  introduced  to  analytical 
geometry  and  spherical  geometry,  ending  with  a 
full  course  in  calculus. 

Prof.  Rutherford  and  his  talented  wife  and  two 
charming  daughters,  Miss  Bessie  and  Miss  Lollie, 
resided  up  in  Cobham.  His  home  was  always  hos- 
pitably open  to  the  students  who  often  spent  de- 
lightful evenings  there.  Prof.  Rutherford  was  tall 
with  large  angular  frame  and  very  striking  facial 
features.  His  large  Roman  nose,  with  firm  set 
mouth,  overhanging  dark  eyebrows,  and  long  strag- 
gling beard,  (which  he  would  take  in  his  hand  while 
explaining  some  intricate  problem)  made  it  easy 
for  Zach  Ruff,  the  artist  of  our  class,  to  draw  his 
picture.  This  Zach  did,  portraying  the  Professor 
on  fences,  on  fly  leaves  of  books  and  even  on  the 
Professor's  blackboard  in  his  absence.  These  draw- 
ings were  not  merely  caricatures  but  were  really 
splendid  specimens  of  art.  While  the  Professor 
was  dearly  beloved  by  all,  these  pictures  were  cov- 
ertly much  enjoyed  by  the  boys,  and  must  have 
been  seen  by  the  Professor  but  I  never  heard  of 
his  making  any  protest  to  the  author  or  saying 
anything  about  them  to  anybody. 

As  to  behavior  of  students  in  the  class  rooms,  I 
will  state  that  I  never  at  any  time  heard  any  Pro- 
fessor give  a  reprimand  to  any  student  before  the 
class.  When  a  disorder  occurred,  the  Professor, 
no  matter  which  one,  would  pause  in  his  lecture 
for  a  moment,  take  a  look  at  the  culprit  and  then 
proceed  as  if  nothing  had  occurred. 

Col.  L.  H.  Charbonnier  was  Professor  of  Natu- 
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ral  Philosophy  or  Physics  and  Astronomy,  also 
Civil  Engineering,  though  I  did  not  take  a  course 
in  that.  He  was  also  commandant  of  the  Military 
companies  on  the  campus  and  that  is  how  he  got 
his  title  of  Colonel.  Colonel  Charbonnier  was  a 
Frenchman  who  had  been  educated  at  School  or 
College  at  St.  Cyr,  where  Napoleon  was  educated. 
He  afterward  studied  at  the  University  of  Paris. 
During  our  course  in  Physics  he  taught  from  the 
text  book  of  Ganot  with  exhaustive  experiments. 
After  a  full  "quiz"  on  the  topics  of  the  assigned 
lesson,  the  Colonel  would  lecture  and  illustrate  the 
subject  discussed,  making  actual  experiments  to 
confirm  his  conclusions.  As  military  commandant 
he  was  generally  present  at  all  military  practices 
and  some  time  he  would  take  charge  and  drill  the 
three  companies  and  a  battalion.  I  can  well  re- 
member his  clear  and  piercing  voice  in  giving  com- 
mands. 

On  the  opposite  (South)  side  of  the  Moore  build- 
ing was  the  recitation  room  with  laboratories  near- 
by of  Prof.  H.  C.  White,  who  was  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Geology.  Our  A.B.  Course  did  not 
require  laboratory  work,  but  we  were  thoroughly 
informed  as  to  the  processes  of  articles  produced 
in  the  industrial  arts.  One  of  his  most  interesting 
lectures  was  that  in  which  he  classified  all  the 
branches  of  natural  philosophy,  giving  the  scope 
and  purposes  of  all  the  sciences  falling  under  the 
sub-titled  groupings. 

Our  text  in  Geology  was  the  book  of  Joseph  Le- 
Conte.  There  was  much  controversy  at  this  time 
over  the  question  in  theology  raised  by  the  theory 
of  Evolution  as  expounded  by  Darwin  and  followed 
by  LeConte.    I  remember  attending  the  Episcopal 
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Church  in  Athens  in  1879,  where  a  very  large  con- 
gregation was  assembled  to  hear  a  sermon  preached 
by  Dr.  Beckwith,  a  very  distinguished  divine  of 
his  day.  The  Bishop,  who  was  a  very  eloquent 
speaker,  preached  for  about  two  hours  denouncing 
the  doctrine  of  Evolution. 

Professor  White  at  the  period  named  was  very 
active,  graceful,  possessed  a  most  agreeable  voice; 
and  was  very  popular  among  the  students,  many  of 
whom  were  occasionally  delightfully  entertained 
at  his  home.  He  was  widely  known  for  his  scientific 
attainments  all  through  the  United  States.  He  was 
familiarly  known,  among  the  students  as  ' '  Old  Har- 
ry." Professor  Rutherford  they  called  "Old 
Foot."  Dr.  Mell,  on  the  side,  was  known  as  "Old 
Pat,"  and  Col.  Charbonnier  as  "Old  Charby."  We 
called  Prof.  Woodfin  "Old  Wood"  and  Prof.  Wil- 
cox, "Old  Zip." 

There  was  no  athletic  training  of  any  kind  in 
our  time.  About  the  only  attention  given  to  games 
of  any  kind  was  an  occasional  game  of  baseball 
on  Saturday  afternoons  on  the  grounds  west  of  the 
dormitory,  which  afterward  became  Herty  Field. 
Many  of  the  boys  used  Indian  clubs  and  dumb  bells 
and  now  and  then  in  their  rooms  a  wrestling  match 
would  be  held.  A  few  of  the  boys  had  boxing  gloves. 
Walking  was  about  the  best  exercise  the  students 
had. 

As  to  the  Literary  Societies  of  my  day,  I  hon- 
estly do  not  believe  that  the  interest  in  these  So- 
cieties and  their  popularity  could  ever  have  been 
greater  than  in  that  period.  Nearly  every  student 
in  College  was  a  member  of  one  of  them.  The 
rivalry  between  the  two  societies  was  high.  Ten 
o'clock  every  Saturday  morning  found  the  benches 
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in  the  halls  full,  and  the  debates  often  lasted  with- 
out any  recess  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  I  joined 
the  Phi  Kappa  Society  on  the  first  Saturday  after 
my  entrance.  A  great  deal  of  interest  was  shown 
and  felt  by  the  members.  After  the  regular  busi- 
ness had  ended  and  new  members  had  been  initiated, 
the  next  thing  in  order  was  speeches  from  the  old 
as  well  as  new  members.  Among  those  who  spoke, 
I  well  remember,  was  Henry  Tuck  and  this  was 
my  first  meeting  with  him.  I  remember  how  in 
answer  to  calls  for  Tuck,  I  saw  a  tall,  rather  sallow 
looking  boy  about  15  years  of  age  with  his  dark  eyes 
aglow,  rise  from  a  seat  near  the  President's  desk 
and  face  the  audience.  In  a  clear  ringing  voice 
he  delivered  a  speech  of  hearty  greetings  to  the 
old  members  returned  and  also  a  warm  welcome  to 
the  new  members.  He  did  not  hesitate  at  all  in 
his  delivery  and  when  he  finished  was  given  a  round 
of  loud  applause. 

About  every  three  months  Dr>  Mell  would  ask 
both  Societies  to  meet  in  joint  session  for  practice 
in  Parliamentary  Law.  He  would  take  a  seat  on 
the  floor  and  direct  the  organization  of  this  occa- 
sional body.  All  the  practices  of  a  parliamentary 
body  would  be  practiced,  every  class  of  motion 
made  and  debated,  if  debatable,  both  in  regular 
session  and  as  in  committee  of  the  whole.  Dr.  Mell 
at  end  of  session  would  review  and  criticize  the 
exercises  thus  presented.  The  Chancellor  was,  as 
is  well  known,  the  author  of  a  text  book  on  Parlia- 
mentary Law,  which  was  regularly  taught  by  him 
in  our  senior  year  and  we  had  to  stand  examina- 
tion on  it  for  graduation.  This  text  book  was  for 
some  years  adopted  by  U.  S.  Congress  and  also  by 
this  State. 
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Our  studies  under  Dr.  Mell,  whose  class  room 
was  in  Ivy  building,  consisted  of  Mental  Phil- 
osophy, two  volumes  of  Upham's  text,  a  course  in 
Logic   by  ft  t     ,   Ethics,   Moral   Philosophy 

and  Political  Economy  by  Wayland,  who  followed 
the  theories  in  large  part  of  Adam  Smith's  Wealth 
of  Nations,  and  the  teachings  of  John  C.  Calhoun 
on  the  subject.  Dr.  Mell  was  always  an  earnest 
man,  but  on  occasions  he  would  enliven  the  hour 
with  an  anecdote.  I  remember  in  commenting  upon 
Upham's  idea  that  our  sense  of  humor  is  aroused 
by  the  incongruous,  he  told  of  an  occurrence  when 
he  was  a  young  preacher  at  a  country  church,  il- 
lustrating this  principle.  He  said  while  preaching 
at  the  church  in  mind  he  noticed  that  every  time 
he  became  especially  earnest  in  tone  and  loud  in 
utterance,  and  making  strong  gestures,  though  he 
was  at  the  most  solemn  part  of  his  sermon  the  con- 
gregation would  break  out  in  audible  laughter 
all  over  the  church.  This  occurred  more  than  once, 
so  he  finally  asked  an  explanation  of  one  of  the 
Deacons.  The  Deacon  told  the  Doctor  that  every 
time  he  spoke  in  loud  tones  and  gesticulated  wild- 
ly, a  small  screech-owl  would  come  out  from  be- 
hind the  rafter  over  head  behind  the  speaker,  look 
down  at  the  orator,  shake  his  head  from  side  to 
side  most  solemnly  and  then  retire  to  his  den. 

There  was  always  much  rivalry  in  the  Literary 
Societies  over  the  selection,  by  secret  ballot,  of  the 
best  debater  in  each  of  the  three  classes.  In  the 
Phi  Kappa  Society  a  medal  was  thus  won  by  best 
debater  as  determined  by  vote  of  the  members  in 
each  of  the  three  classes.  In  the  same  way,  each 
Society  elected  its  three  best  speakers  for  the  cham- 
pion debate  between  the  two   Societies.     But  the 
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speakers  at  Commencement  were  selected  as  fol- 
lows: All  aspirants  for  Sophomore  places  were 
given  a  trial  speaking  before  a  committee  from  the 
Faculty,  and  these  places  were  given  to  the  best 
speakers  without  reference  to  class  stand.  The 
Junior  speakers  were  also  required  to  contest  in 
public  speaking  and  the  places  were  given  and 
based  upon  three  tests — speaking  ability,  class 
stand  and  composition  tests;  two  were  given  on 
composition,  two  on  speaking  and  balance  on  class 
stand.  The  Senior  speakers  were  selected  by  the 
Faculty  upon  class  stand  alone,  though  no  doubt 
speaking  ability  entered  into  it.  About  one-third 
of  the  speakers  thus  elected  never  spoke.  For 
some  reason  they  would  ask  to  be  excused  and  their 
names  would  appear  on  the  program  as  excused. 

I  was  present  at  the  Commencement  in  1880, 
though  I  had  not  attended  that  term,  and  I  heard 
Benjamin  H.  Hill  deliver  the  sophomore  prizes  for 
Declamation.  His  talk  was  about  oratory.  I  re- 
member his  opening  sentence,  defining  Eloquence, 
which  I  think  was  the  finest  I  ever  heard.  He  said, 
"  Young  Gentlemen,  Eloquence  is  truth  fitly  spo- 
ken." 

At  the  Commencement  of  1879  (my  first  year  at 
College)  I  heard  both  Judge  Lochrane  and  A.  H. 
Stephens.  Judge  Lochrane  spoke  on  Monday  after- 
noon. His  speech  was  to  the  Literary  Societies 
and  Mr.  Stephens  spoke  the  next  afternoon  to  the 
Alumni  Society. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  amiss  to  note  first  how  Judge 
Lochrane  came  to  be  elected.  In  1879,  it  was  the 
Phi  Kappa's  time  to  select  the  orator.  Walker 
Dunson  nominated  Albert  H.  Cox  for  the  honor. 
I  championed  Judge  Lochrane  for  the  place  and 
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after  a  long  debate  Lochrane  was  elected.  I  was  on 
the  committee  that  met  Judge  Lochrane  at  the  train 
on  his  arrival.  He  was  distressed  because  his 
valise  containing  his  prepared  speech  was  lost; 
so  he  spoke  from  memory.  (My  recollection  is  that 
Judge  Lochrane  spoke  with  his  notes  before  him,  so 
he  must  have  recovered  the  lost  grip. — H.C.T.)  And 
it  may  be  said  that  we  heard  that  day  an  oration 
that  perhaps  was  never  surpassed  upon  the  Chapel 
platform.  His  subject  was  "The  Dignity  and  Hon- 
or of  Labor."  His  speech  may  be  found  now  in 
Wallace  Reed's  History  of  Atlanta.  In  opening 
his  address  the  Judge  said,  "As  I  stand  at  the 
shrine  of  Georgia's  culture,  my  heart  is  full  of 
gratitude  for  what  my  adopted  State  has  done  for 
me.  I  landed  a  poor  Irish  emigrant  lad  in,  Charles- 
ton, without  money  or  friends.  When  afterwards 
I  found  myself  in  Athens,  working  as  a  clerk  in  a 
drug  store,  I  received  my  first  kindly  recognition 
from  Jos.  H.  Lumpkin,  then  a  prominent  lawyer. 
He  encouraged  and  befriended  me ;  and  now  at  this 
late  hour,  I  can  truthfully  say  that  if  there  was  but 
one  lone  flower  left  blooming  on  this  earth  I  would 
go,  seek  it  out,  pluck  it,  and  lay  it  on  the  grave  of 
Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin."  (Lochrane  studied  law 
in  Judge  Lumpkin's  office  in  Athens.  He  removed 
to  Macon  soon  after  his  admission  to  the  Bar  and 
was  afterwards  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  Macon  District.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that 
while  Jos.  H.  Lumpkin  was  the  State's  first  Chief 
Justice,  Lochrane  was  the  fourth.  The  records 
show  this.— H.  C.  T.) 

A.  H.  Stephens  spoke  the  next  afternoon  as 
Alumni  orator  to  the  Alumni  Association.  He 
spoke  extemporaneously.    He  recounted  all  the  in- 
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ventions  and  civic  achievements  in  which  Georgia 
stood  first.  He  spoke  at  length  about  Wesleyan 
Female  College  at  Macon.  He  mentioned  the  dis- 
covery of  Anaesthesia  by  Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long, 
the  building  of  the  State  road,  and  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Longstreet  with  the  steamboat  on  Savan- 
nah river  ten  years  before  the  exploits  of  Robert 
Fulton.  At  the  same  Commencement,  along  with 
other  students,  I  remember  seeing  Toombs,  Steph- 
ens and  Hill  all  eating  dinner  at  same  table  at  the 
hotel.  My  party  dined  at  a  nearby  table.  Our 
student  party  marveled  at  the  appetites  displayed 
by  this  great  triumvirate.  After  dinner  several  of 
the  boys  sat  near  General  Toombs  in  chairs  in  front 
of  the  hotel,  and  for  a  few  minutes  he  gave  us  a 
red-hot  and  very  interesting  talk  about  the  Yan- 
kees and  the  men  in  Georgia,  who  he  said  had  be- 
trayed their  people.  I  will  not  say  that  any  pro- 
fanity was  used  by  him,  for  it  was  not,  but  for 
pith  and  point  I  never  heard  such  words  from  any 
man. 

My  finances  broke  down  at  the  end  of  my  first 
year  so  I  had  to  retire  for  a  year  and  seek  active 
employment.  I  went  with  Capt.  A.  D.  Smith  (who 
is  still  living)  to  Quitman,  Georgia,  where  I  taught 
under  him  for  a  year.  In  the  Fall  of  1880  I  re- 
turned to  College  and  after  two  years'  stay  re- 
ceived my  degree  of  A.B.  July,  1882. 

As  to  Prof.  W.  G.  Woodfin:  He  was  our  teacher 
in  Latin  and  Greek.  He  had  taught  at  old  Mer- 
cer at  Penfield  before  the  removal  to  Macon  and 
was  still  teaching  at  Mercer  when  he  was  elected 
Professor  at  the  University.  (He  filled  the  chair 
of  Ancient  Languages  here  from  October,  1878, 
upon  the  death  of  Prof.  Waddell,  and  served  for 
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eleven  years  until  his  resignation  in  July,  1889. — 
H.  C.  T.) 

About  half  the  time  of  all  recitations  was  con- 
sumed by  the  Professor  in  philosophic  remarks 
suggested  by  the  text  and  reading  between  the  lines, 
and  in  tracing  the  derivations  of  English  words 
through  the  Latin  forms  back  to  their  Greek  roots, 
all  of  which  we  jotted  down  in  our  note  books. 
Questions  on  all  these  etymologies  were  asked  about 
on  both  monthly  and  final  examinations. 

His  opinion  on  the  temperance  question  was  that 
the  only  place  wine  ought  to  be  allowed  was  at  the 
formal  banquet  table.  He  said  that  many  people 
unacquainted  or  strangers  at  the  banquet,  by  rais- 
ing glasses  together  enabled  all  present  to  do  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  time,  a  ceremony  which 
created  an  atmosphere  of  good  fellowship.  He  said 
too  that  hand-shaking  on  taking  leave  at  a  formal 
entertainment  was  one  of  the  most  awkward  cere- 
monies imaginable. 

Dr.  Eustace  W.  Speer 

The  course  in  Belles  Lettres  and  Rhetoric  was 
under  Dr.  Speer,  and  was  exceedingly  interesting, 
made  especially  so  by  the  way  he  taught  these 
studies.  We  studied  the  larger  edition  of  Dr. 
Blair's  Rhetoric  and  another  more  modern  book, 
whose  name  I  do  not  recall.  Dr.  Speer  was  exact- 
ing in  requiring  full  answers  to  all  questions  sug- 
gested by  the  text  books.  Alternating  with  les- 
sons of  this  character,  he  delivered  original  lec- 
tures on  the  lives  and  works  of  writers  who  might 
be  called  classical  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in 
the  modern  Romance  Languages,  together  with 
those  in  German,  and  including  all  periods  of  Eng- 
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lish  Literature.  His  method  was  to  give  a  com- 
plete biography  of  each  writer,  accompanied  by 
copious  extracts  from  his  works,  and  criticisms  by 
contemporaneous  and  later  reviewers.  We  were 
encouraged  to  express  our  opinions  and  estimates 
in  the  papers  submitted  by  us  on  examinations. 
Dr.  Speer  seemed  to  be  entirely  absorbed  in  his 
work.  I  never  saw  him  appear  to  be  impressed 
by  or  specially  interested  in  any  one  particular 
member  of  the  student  class.  He  was  always  pres- 
ent on  the  minute,  both  in  his  class  room  and  at  the 
Chapel  for  prayer  service.  In  lecturing  he  would 
open  his  note  book,  read  in  stentorian  tones,  and 
at  conclusion  walk  promptly  out  of  the  class  room 
and  up  the  street  to  his  home  on  College  Avenue. 
(I  wish  to  express  my  approval  of  all  that  Mr. 
Bell  has  said  about  Dr.  Speer.  The  old  gentle- 
man's services  ended  with  the  year,  1882,  in  which 
Bell  graduated.  Dr.  Speer 's  term  of  service  was 
for  nine  years,  from  1873  to  1882.— H.  C.  T.) 

The  health  of  the  student  body  was  remarkably 
fine  during  my  years  at  college.  There  were  occa- 
sional epidemics  of  measles  and  mumps,  but  these 
diseases  were  not  regarded  very  seriously.  I  re- 
call but  one  death  from  any  cause  during  my  time 
and  that  was  from  typhoid  fever.  (Note:  The 
student  mentioned  died  ten  days  after  graduation, 
in  Class  of  1881.— H.  C.  T.) 

Georgia's  First  Intercollegiate  Debate 

During  my  senior  year,  in  Spring  of  1882,  it  was 
suggested  that  we  challenge  Mercer  to  an  inter- 
collegiate debate.  The  result  was  that  H.  V.  Wash- 
ington and  I  were  elected  by  the  Phi  Kappas  and 
Harry  H.  Phinizy  was  elected  by  the  Demosthen- 
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ians.  I  do  not  recall  how  it  was  that  the  Phi  Kap- 
pas were  allowed  two  selections  and  Demosthenians 
only  one.  It  was  probably  decided  by  lot.  Mer- 
cer had  as  her  speakers  J.  W.  Kilpatrick,  Clem 
P.  Steed  and  John  P.  Ross.  (By  the  way,  Ross  after 
graduating  that  year,  came  the  next  fall  to  the 
University  and  took  degree  in  law  in  Class  of  1883). 

On  correspondence,  it  was  agreed  that  Mercer 
should  choose  the  subject  and  we  were  allowed  the 
choice  of  sides.  The  question  submitted  was, ' '  There 
should  be  a  Property  Qualification  on  Voting." 
Over  my  protest,  I  wish  to  say,  my  colleagues  in- 
sisted that  we  take  the  affirmative.  Judge  Logaii 
Bleckley  consented  to  act  as  judge  and  the  debate 
was  held  in  the  Masonic  Hall  in  Macon.  I  feel  sure 
that  this  was  the  first  Intercollegiate  debate  in 
Georgia.  Judge  Bleckley  very  promptly  gave  de- 
cision in  favor  of  the  negative.  So  Georgia  lost 
on  the  first  showdown. 

At  Mr.  Tuck's  request,  I  hereby  extend  my  re- 
marks as  to  trip  to  Macon  in  Spring  of  1882.  Phin- 
izy,  Washington  and  myself  went  to  Macon  unat- 
tended by  any  of  the  Georgia  boys.  We  were  de- 
lightfully entertained  at  Washington's  home  by  his 
mother  and  sister.  The  audience  was  fair  and  im- 
partial in  its  applause.  Ross '  speech  was  very  elo- 
quent and  he  received  an  ovation.  I  spoke  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  proposition,  Washington  on 
its  public  policy  and  Phinizy  as  to  its  justice  to  all. 
Judge  Bleckley  summed  up  very  briefly  and  made 
no  further  comment.  He  did  one  thing,  though, 
that  I  thought  appropriate.  He  did  not  rise  from 
his  chair  to  deliver  his  decision,  but  did  turn  to- 
ward the  audience.  On  all  other  such  occasions, 
the  Judge  of  debate  would  always  make  a  sort  of 
speech  standing. 
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I  must  not  omit  saying  something  about  the  Chan- 
cellor's  reception  held  annually  by  Chancellor  Mell 
which  was  always  a  very  attractive  feature.  On 
the  final  day  of  exercises  at  the  Chapel,  Commence- 
ment Day,  and  just  before  dismissal,  Dr.  Mell  would 
rise  and  make  the  following  announcement,  "As  is 
customary,  the  Chancellor  will  open  his  home  for 
a  reception  this  evening.  I  cordially  invite  the  trus- 
tees, ladies  and  friends,  all  visitors  to  Commence- 
ment, the  members  of  the  student  body,  the  Profes- 
sors and  members  of  their  families  and  their  visit- 
ing guests,  the  officials  of  the  County  and  City,  and 
all  other  friends  of  the  University  to  honor  me  and 
my  family  with  their  presence."  For  several  hours 
that  night,  hundreds  would  arri/ve,  thread  their 
way  through  the  throng  amid  the  parlors,  halls, 
and  refreshment  rooms  of  the  Chancellor's  home, 
or  be  seen  promenading  in  the  large  grove  of  trees 
in  front,  all  lighted  up  by  hundreds  of  Chinese 
lanterns,  a  scene  of  hospitality,  pleasantry,  and  so- 
cial good  cheer,  that  can  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  were  fortunate  in  being  guests  on  this 
occasion,  and  I  will  say : 

"Old  Athens,  whom  neir  a  town  surpasses, 
For  honest  men  and  bonny  lasses." 

Many  of  the  boys  of  those  days  at  the  Univer- 
sity went  out  to  live  useful  and  distinguished  lives. 
One  who  should  select  the  names  of  those  registered 
for  the  years  about  which  I  write  would  find  many 
subsequently  recognized  as  distinguished  in  all 
branches  of  our  State  Government,  including  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Judges  of  the  Superior 
Court,  and  at  least  three  Congressmen,  two  from 
Georgia  and  one  from  Texas.    Among  the  list  will 
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aso  be  found  names  of  men  who  became  very  prom- 
inent as  lawyers,  railroad  builders,  civil  engineers, 
business  executives,  superintendents  of  County  and 
City  schools,  one  State  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  last  but  not  by  any  means  least,  many  who  be- 
came prominent  leaders  in  the  development  of  agri- 
culture and  the  material  resources  of  our  Great 
State. 

Most  of  this  noble  band  of  Georgians  have 

"Crossed  that  unknown  river 
Life's  dreary  hound, 
Like  them,  when  shall  we  find  another, 
The  world  around?" 
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RECOLLECTIONS  BY  R.  H.   (BOB)  WARREN 

OF  SOPHOMORE  YEAR  1878-79  AT  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA 

HAVE  always  regarded  Sophomore  Year  (1878- 
79)  I  spent  at  the  University  of  Georgia  as  one 
of  the  important  adventures  of  my  life.  The  re- 
gret was  that  I  was  unable  to  continue,  and  take 
A.B.  degree,  for  which  I  had  matriculated. 

On  reaching  Athens,  with  John  M.  Wooten  of 
Albany,  and  W.  G.  Brantley  of  Blackshear,  we  were 
steered  by  Dr.  Henry  H.  Carlton  (to  whom  I  had 
letter)  to  his  father,  Mr.  James  A.  Carlton,  at 
whose  place  we  boarded  for  first  half  of  the  year, 
with  fellow  boarders  Carlton  Chapman  and  Yan- 
cey Griffin,  of  Twiggs  County;  "Boge"  Tye,  of 
McDonough;  Arthur  Speer,  of  Griffin,  and  others. 
The  second  half  of  the  term  we  boarded  with  Mrs. 
Ruff,  on  Campus — our  companions  including  her 
son  Zack,  Pi  Bell,  Jim  Sanders,  Henry  Tuck,  Elijah 
Brown,  and  others. 

I  have  often  said  it  would  be  rare  to  encounter 
a  class  of  45,  of  higher  average  of  character  and  in- 
telligence than  ours;  and  I  recall  not  a  single  one 
for  whom  there  was  any  cause  for  feeling  of  un- 
friendliness. Such  was  the  quality  of  these  good 
fellows  that  I  fail  not,  after  nearly  60  years,  to  re- 
call definite  impression  of  personal  and  high  re- 
gard for  (alphabetically)  Charlie  Brand,  "Pi" 
Bell,  Enoch  Callaway,  the  two  Malones,  Gwinn 
Nixon,  Cooper  Pope,  Henry  Tuck — in  fact,  more 
or  less  all  of  them. 

In  our  Professors  we  were  fortunate.     Of  the 
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four  I  came  in  contact  with,  in  addition  to  the  high 
capacity  of  them  all,  there  was — as  spice  and  charm 
— the  raillery  of  Woodfin;  the  self-conscious,  as 
well  as  imparted  "smoothness  of  speech"  of  Gen- 
eral Browne ;  the  unremitting  dignity,  which  hardly 
concealed  the  rare  humor,  of  Dr.  Speer,  and  the 
unfailing  and  kindly  faithfulness  of  "Old  Foot" — 
Professor  Williams  Eutherford. 

With  college  boys  it  is  often  so  that  the  things 
of  least  importance  linger  longest  in  memory.  I 
remember  that  once  during  my  absence  Zack  Ruff, 
later  a  civil  engineer,  having  an  unusual  capacity 
for  drawing  from  life,  nailed  taut  across  the  top 
of  a  table  my  night  shirt,  on  the  back  of  which 
he  made  a  perfect  likeness  of  "Old  Foot,"  with 
India  ink.  No  photograph  could  be  truer,  and  it 
lasted  with  the  life  of  the  shirt.  The  like  of  this 
was  indicative  of  the  lightness  of  spirit  that  pre- 
vailed. 

Allowing  for  all  that  was  acquired  from  faith- 
fulness to  books  and  professors — and  it  was  much, 
my  belief  is  that  the  greatest  good  that  came  to 
me  that  year  was  practical  demonstration  of  the 
Pope  philosophy,  that  the  "proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man."  My  case  was  that  of  a  raw  youth, 
reared  in  the  provincialism  of  the  small  town,  who 
was  suddenly  brought  in  contact,  in  varying  de- 
grees of  intimacy  with  150  young  men  of  unusual- 
ly high  type,  from  every  walk  in  life,  and  therefore 
representing  every  school  of  thought.  I  came  home 
with  much  changed  impression  of  "the  relation  of 
things."  It,  of  course,  can't  be  said  how  much  this 
might  have  been,  developed,  had  I  stayed  'till  grad- 
uation, but  the  effect  of  one  year  was  quite  percepti- 
ble. 
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As  aftermath  to  all  the  foregoing,  in  May  1931, 
I  had  a  letter  from  my  old  classmate  and  club- 
mate,  Judge  Charles  H.  Brand,  asking  me  to  come 
up,  the  following  month,  to  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  graduation  of  our  class.  I  went,  to  meet  a 
total  of  nine,  of  the  original  45.  All  but  one  were 
readily  recognized,  and  all  but  one  were  apparently 
in  good  health;  and — most  of  all — the  conference 
disclosed  that  all  had  "made  good"  as  high  grade 
Georgians.  There  was  the  incongruity  of  sadness 
and  rejoicing,  in  noting  the  transformation  of  the 
staid,  conservative  old  University  that  we  knew, 
into  the  modern,  greatly  enlarged  and  endowed  in- 
stitution that  we  now  have.  Those  who  have  set 
the  pace  for  the  University  have  not  been  unmind- 
ful of  the  changed  status  of  women,  in  that  the 
"Co-eds"  were  everywhere  in  evidence.  They 
(the  Co-eds)  gazed,  and  gazed,  and  "still  their 
wonder  grew,"  at  what  was  left  of  the  class  of  1881. 
It  was  a  great  occasion  and  highly  enjoyed  by  all. 

Of  the  nine  who  attended  this  1931  reunion  only 
four  were  with  me  during  Sophomore  year — Brand, 
Callaway,  Gross,  and  Tuck.  There  was  a  hiatus 
in  "Pi"  Bell's  attendance  at  University,  with  re- 
sult that  he  belongs  to  class  of  1882,  and  not  to  our 
class  of  1881.  Beck,  Evans,  Meadow,  and  Hood 
joined  our  class  after  Sophomore  year,  so  I  never 
knew  them  in  college. 

Of  the  four  I  knew,  I  will  mention  Chas.  H. 
Brand.  He  was  red  headed,  red  faced,  all  of  which 
was  intensified  by  his  wearing  a  red  necktie.  I  was 
first  attracted  to  him  by  Ben  Edwards  (a  senior 
clubmate  of  mine)  who  came  from  the  same  coun- 
ty as  Brand,  and  assumed  attitude  of  voucher  for 
him.    I  came  to  know  Brand  well,  not  only  as  a 
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high  class  student,  but  as  one  of  the  most  lovable 
of  all  my  college  friends — which  lasted  'till  his 
death.  I  need  not  refer  to  the  public  service  of 
distinction  by  Judge  Brand  to  our  State,  for  it  is 
known  of  all. 

Next :  Enoch  Howard  Callaway,  then  from  Wash- 
ington, Georgia,  was  one  of  the  most  misleading 
(to  his  detriment)  boys  in  college.  His  low  pitch- 
ed voice  (hardly  above  a  whisper),  his  unostenta- 
tious manner  and  objection  to  shoving  himself  to 
the  front — none  of  all  this  gave  any  intimation  of 
a  very  brilliant  mind.  Notwithstanding  the  char- 
acteristics mentioned,  he  was  far  from  being  either 
a  moral  or  physical  coward.  This  I  saw  demon- 
strated, when  one  day  sitting  next  to  him  in  class 
room.  He  had  assumed  a  position  of  resting  his 
knees  on  the  desk  in  front  of  him,  with  head  thrust 
down,  behind  his  knees.  The  Professor  (no  need 
to  name  him)  asked  Callaway  a  question,  which 
he  answered  promptly,  with  the  Professor  immedi- 
ately remarking,  " Don't  read  the  answer  from 
your  book,  Mr.  Callaway."  I  saw  that  such  was 
not  the  case,  with  Callaway  replying,  "I  did  not 
read  from  the  book."  I  noted  that  he  was  on  fire 
with  anger,  and,  at  his  request,  we  went  to  the 
Professor's  room  immediately  after  class  was  dis- 
missed. He  went  promptly  after  the  matter:  "Pro- 
fessor   ,  in  the  presence  of  all  my  class  mates 

you  charged  me  with  reading  the  answer  from  my 
book — which  was  as  good  as  saying  I  had  stolen 
the  reply  I  gave  you.  You  paid  no  heed  to  my 
statement  that  I  had  not  done  as  you  charged;  and 
Warren,  who  was  sitting  right  next  to  me,  will 
certify  that  I  had  no  book,  nor  read  from  any,  in 
making  my  reply."    I  so  certified.     The  Professor 
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at  once  tried  to  "take  water."  "Mr.  Callaway, 
from  what  you  and  Mr.  Warren  say,  I  am  sorry 
I  made  the  statement  I  did."  As  quick  as  a  gun 
shot  Callaway's  reply  was,  "It  is  all  right  about 
being  sorry,  but  what  I  must  insist  on  is  an  apology, 
in  the  presence  of  the  class  where  your  statement 
was  made."  The  Professor  sought  to  avoid  this, 
by  saying,  "I  don't  think  that  is  necessary."  Cal- 
laway brought  the  thing  to  a  quick  conclusion  by 
the  observation  that  unless  the  apology  was  made 
as  he  designated,  he  intended  to  at  once  bring  the 
whole  thing  to  the  attention  of  the  Faculty.  The 
apology  was  promised  and  made  at  next  meeting 
of  the  class.  After  that,  this  Professor  could  not 
be  too  gracious  to  "Mr.  Callaway."  Callaway  and 
I  were  close  friends,  in  college  and  after  'till  his 
death.  It  happened  that  I  saw  him  more  frequent- 
ly than  any  other  of  my  class  mates.  It  was  with 
pride  that  I  noted  his  progress,  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  Georgia  lawyers. 

Next:  John  E.  Gross,  of  McDuffie  County,  was 
the  only  one  of  the  old  crowd  that  I  did  not  recog- 
nize. As  a  college  boy  he  was  of  the  round  faced, 
ruddy,  brunette  type,  with  a  tendency  to  being 
rather  heavily  "set  up."  In  1931  he  had  develop- 
ed to  the  long  faced,  long  range  type  of  man,  and, 
of  course,  was  gray.  On  looking  at  him  closely  I 
could  distinguish  the  "Gross"  of  the  old  days,  and 
was  glad  to  see  him  again.  Gross  was  of  the  serious 
minded  type,  unusually  studious,  who  gave  a  good 
account  of  himself  during  Sophomore  year,  and 
doubtless  'till  graduation.  My  information  is  that 
he  is  one  of  the  high  type  citizens  of  his  county. 

Next:  Henry  C.  Tuck.  I  hope  that  it  will  not 
be  amiss  for  me  to  say  as  to  him,  that  soon  after 
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our  class  was  organized,  I  was  asked  by  J.  Hagood 
Armstrong,  of  Augusta  (a  Senior  club-mate  of 
mine),  how  I  was  impressed  with  Tuck?  And  when 
I  replied  that  I  was  very  favorably  impressed  and 
said  other  things  about  him  which  it  would  not 
be  appropriate  at  this  time  to  repeat,  I  was  at  once 
"set  up"  as  a  man  of  good  judgment,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Armstrong,  for  he  was  a  Tuck  enthusiast. 
My  favorable  impression  of  the  boy  was  largely 
due  to  my  unmistakable  impression  of  Tuck  as  a 
democrat  by  nature.  With  him  every  man  was 
measured  by  merit,  unaffected  by  any  circumstance 
of  birth  or  wealth — all  of  which  was  manifested 
by  a  face  glowing  with  the  best  of  good  nature  and 
which  greatly  endeared  him  to  his  fellows. 

Next:  Mark  Cooper  Pope.  Pope  came  in  to  the 
reunion  after  I  left,  so  did  not  see  him  on  that 
occasion.  I  will  say  for  him  that  Pope's  equipment 
of  a  strong  mind,  his  full  preparation  for  entrance 
to  College,  his  persistent  study  in  obedience  to  an 
ambition  for  the  stand  "par  excellence"  in  his 
class — all  this  resulted  in  the  highly  educated  man 
at  graduation  that  he  was.  Pope  and  I  were  of 
different  fraternities  (a  relation  which  greatly  in- 
fluences a  college  boy's  associates),  and  we  were 
not  intimately  associated  during  college  life — even 
though  I  was  much  impressed  by  his  qualities  men- 
tioned. In  recent  years,  circumstances  have  brought 
us  into  closer  acquaintance  and  association  and  I 
have  come  to  know  and  better  realize  his  high  qual- 
ities, many  of  which  are  not  related  to  college  ex- 
perience, but  "bred  in  the  man." 

Next:  Piromis  H.  Bell.  Even  though  Bell  was 
not  a  graduate  of  our  class  as  already  stated,  still 
he  started  with  us  in  1878,  has  kept  in  touch  with 
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us  and  was  present  at  the  reunion  in  1931 — and  I 
know  I  voice  the  wish  of  all  the  survivors  to  give 
Bell  appropriate  mention.  In  case  of  any  com- 
pany of  people,  where  "Pi"  Bell  is  known,  and 
when  his  name  may  be  mentioned,  the  universal 
comment  will  be  "has  he  not  a  brilliant  mind?" 
So  he  has,  and  with  most  varied  manifestation. 
My  observation  of  "Pi"  Bell  is  that  his  most  re- 
markable quality  is  the  wide  range  of  his  imagina- 
tion, which  gives  free  swing  to  his  remarkable 
mind.  In  the  course  of  his  adventurous  life  Mr. 
Bell  has  acquired  a  vast  amount  of  informaton 
whch  his  marvelous  memory  (even  up  to  now)  en- 
ables him  to  "release,"  as  he  alone  knows  how  to 
do — either  in  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth.  His 
social  nature  has,  been  developed  in  the  most  agree- 
able way,  and  no  more  delightful  evening  can  be 
spent  than  with  him,  if  he  can  be  induced  to  be 
"reasonable,"  as  to  Burns.  Few  men  have  more 
strongly  attached  friends  than  "Pi"  Bell. 

In  this  summary,  it  was  assumed  it  would  be 
limited  to  those  of  the  class  of  1881  who  attended 
the  1931  reunion.  I  have  been  asked  to  add  a  few 
words  as  to  John  M.  Wooten,  of  Albany,  shown 
herein  to  have  entered  college  with  me,  a  fellow 
Sophomore,  and  with  whom  I  roomed  while  in  col- 
lege. I  had  known  John  Wooten  since  we  were 
small  boys,  he  having  been  the  son  of  Council  B. 
Wooten,  one  of  the  high  class  lawyers  of  Georgia, 
in  the  era  right  after  the,  Civil  War.  Wooten  spent 
only  one  year  in  college.  He  spent  several  years 
operating  most  successfully  a  fine  farm  he  owned 
in  Calhoun  County.  While  there  he  married  Miss 
"Emmy"  Crittenden,  daughter  of  R.  F.  Crittenden, 
of  Shellman,  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  wealthy 
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men  of  South  Georgia.  Later  Wooten  went 
to  reside  in  Shellman.  They  had  quite  a  large  fam- 
ily, most  of  them  still  live  in  Shellman.  Woot- 
en died  many  years  ago,  but  his  wife  still  lives  in 
Shellman.  I  never  knew  a  more  honest  man,  in 
both  purpose  and  practice,  than  John  Wooten,  nor 
a  more  faithful  friend,  as  he  was  to  me  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  in  every  way  a  high 
type  Georgian,  and  was  very  popular  with  his  fel- 
low citizens  as  shown  by  his  election  both  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  State  Senate. 
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PIROMIS  H.  BELL,  DECATUR 

I  have  promised  to  say  more  about  "Pi"  Bell, 
my  good  and  dear  old  friend  for  all  the  years. 
Knowing  the  man  and  appreciating  him  as  I  do, 
I  could  easily  "spin  out"  a  long  story  about  him, 
but  this  I  know  Bell  would  not  care  for  me  to  do. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  of  all  the  men  I  have  ever, 
at  any  time,  known  I  can  truthfully  say,  that  he 
is  the  kindest,  the  best  natured  and  most  unselfish 
of  them  all.  Such  feelings  as  envy,  jealousy  and 
hate  are  unknown  to  him — such  distempers  are 
foreign  to  his  soul.  There  is  no  doubt  about  his 
great  popularity  among  all  the  college  men,  that  he 
ever  knew.  When  our  class  had  its  last  reunion 
in  1931,  among  all  the  men  present,  our  class  and 
others,  there  was  no  man  who  attracted  the  at- 
tention or  received  such  an  ovation  as  did  Bell. 
He  was  the  real  hero  of  the  occasion.  Judges  and 
Congressmen  were  all  overlooked  in  the  presence 
of  this  man.  "Bob"  Warren  in  his  notes  has  given 
a  fine  picture  of  Bell  and  in  describing  him,  has 
referred  to  the  fact  of  his  great  genius,  acknowl- 
edged by  all,  and  the  many  manifestations  of  that 
genius.  On  this  point,  I  think  Warren  has  put  his 
finger  on  Bell's  weak  spot,  to-wit:  his  chief  trouble 
in  life,  the  lack  of  concentration  upon  any  well 
defined  activity.  The  truth  is,  Bell  has  been  led 
and  impelled  in  so  many  directions  by  the  myriad 
working  of  his  own  mind  and  heart  that  he  has 
not  been  able  to  select  or  determine  the  exact  field 
of  activity  best  suited  to  his  genius.  In  other  words, 
the  man  seems  to  have  been  bewildered  by  his  own 
genius,  and  its  promptings,  which  he  has  not  been 
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able  to  lasso  or  control.  But  after  all  that  might 
be  said,  the  fact  remains,  that  all  of  his  old  com- 
rades love  Bell  and  respect  him  for  his  many  noble 
traits  of  character.  We  all  join  in  earnest  wish 
and  prayer1  for  him  and  his  faithful  help-meet,  who 
has  walked  by  his  side  for  over  fifty  years,  and 
wish  them  both  all  the  joy  and  happiness  possible 
upon  this  earth. 
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EXCERPTS    FROM    REMINISCENCES    FUR- 
NISHED BY  JUDGE  JOSEPH  H.  FELKER,  OF 
MONROE,  GA.,  CLASS  OF  1879. 

THIRST,  I  will  tell  the  story  of  my  first  encounter 
A  with  Prof.  "William  Rutherford,  a  man  that  all 
College  Boys  loved.  In  my  examination  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Sophomore  class,  Prof.  Rutherford  gave 
me  a  problem  to  demonstrate  in  geometry  (I  had 
graduated  at  Johnson  Institute  under  Prof.  An- 
drew Burrus,  but  he  did  not  teach  geometry).  The 
problem  the  Professor  gave  me  was  to  prove  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  tri-angle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles.  There  I  stood  at  the  blackboard,  embar- 
rassed for  a  bit,  and  I  thought  to  myself,  "But 
Brer  Rabbit  he  bleeged  to  climb" — So  I  got  busy. 
I  drew  a  square,  then  a  straight  line  from  top 
right  corner  to  the  bottom  left  corner,  thus  divid- 
ing the  square  into  two  equal  tri-angles — marking 
the  corners  1,  2,  3,  and  4 — Then  around  came  Prof. 
R.  "Are  you  ready,  Mr.  Felker?"  Being  only  six- 
teen I  felt  complimented  at  his  calling  me  Mister — 
I  then  demonstrated  it  this  way:  Here  we  have  a 
square  with  four  right  angles,  as  every  square  has 
—I  have  divided  it  equally  by  a  line  from  corner  2 
to  corner  4,  making  two  tri-angles — and  each  of 
them  has  one-half  of  four  right  angles.  Then  the 
Professor  to  my  surprise,  laughed  right  out.  I 
blushed  red  and  asked,  "What  are  you  laughing 
at,  Professor?"  He  kept  smiling  and  replied:  "That 
is  a  new  method  to  me  and  I  like  it— and  I  will  call 
it  the  Felker  method " — and  so  he  did.    So  my  blush 
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turned  to  smiles — One  good  and  grand  gentleman 
of  the  "old  school." 

Another  One  About  Prof.  Rutherford 

In  those  days  of  sixty  years  ago  the  Professors 
did  not  wear  overcoats — they  wore  either  shawls 
or  cloaks  called  Capes.  I  do  not  remember  a  single 
overcoat  worn  by  a  teacher  when  I  entered  Col- 
lege. Prof.  Kutherford  wore  a  shawl.  I  will  not 
say  that  it  was  in  bad  shape  or  condition  from 
wear,  but  will  say  that  it  had  the  appearance  of 
age.  One  day  during  the  winter  of  1877-78,  some 
one  suggested  the  idea  of  getting  an  overcoat  as  a 
Christmas  gift  for  the  Professor — and  to  show  you 
how  the  boys  proceeded  to  raise  the  money,  every 
student  that  attended  the  Professor's  classes  was 
called  on  for  a  gift.  So  the  gifts  ranged  from  quar- 
ters to  dollars — and  without  difficulty,  the  money 
was  raised  and  the  very  best  overcoat  that  could 
be  found  in  Athens  market  was  bought.  Sam  Lane 
of  the  Senior  class  arranged  for  a  meeting  with 
the  Professor,  on  the  idea  that  a  few  of  the  stu- 
dents wanted  to  have  a  private  conference  with 
him.  The  time  was  set  in  the  afternoon  and  I  re- 
member that  the  large  crowd  which  gathered  at 
the  Professor's  room  was  embarrassing  to  him — he 
could  not  understand  why  all  this  gathering? 
Then  slowly  Sam  Lane  rose  and  with  dignity  and 
well  chosen  words  proceeded  to  tell  the  Professor 
how  much  the  boys  in  his  department  appreciated 
him  and  as  Christmas  was  near  by,  they  wished  to 
show  in  a  substantial  way  their  high  appreciation 
for  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  teacher  and  forthwith 
presented  the  overcoat.  I  can  not  now  recall  the 
words  of  thanks  the  Professor  gave,  but  I  well  re- 
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member  that  he  mellowed  as  he  spoke  and  used  such 
kind  and  appreciative  words  that  every  student 
present  felt  touched  and  uplifted  and  we  walked 
away  all  feeling  good  and  happy  over  this  incident. 

Deilling  Under  Col.  Chakbonnier 

The  boys  called  him  "Col.  Charby."  As  soon 
as  the  weather  got  pretty  hot,  I  tired  of  drilling 
and  got  behind  in  my  attendance.  The  Colonel  met 
me  and  said :  l  i  Mr.  Felker,  I  have  eleven  unexcused 
absences  against  you  in  drillin'  (with  his 
"Frenchy"  accent) — but  if  you  will  commence  to 
drill  I  will  excuse  you."  I  replied,  "Alright,  Prof., 
that  is  a  trade."  I  then  began  to  drill  and  soon 
quit  again.  When  I  saw  him  next,  he  smiled  and 
said  to  me,  "Mr.  Felker,  didn't  you  promise  me  to 
commence  to  drill?"  "Yes,  Col.,  and  I  did  com- 
mence to  drill,  according  to  our  trade."  "Yes," 
he  said,  "but  I  meant  for  you  to  commence  to  drill 
and  to  keep  'a  drilling' — You  are  too  sharp  for  me; 
and  you  must  come  back."  And  bless  his  kind 
heart  and  soul,  I  did  so.  My  friend  and  classmate, 
"Lige"  Brown  told  his  brother  Governor  Joseph 
M.  Brown  about  this  and  when  the  Governor  came 
to  Monroe  in  his  campaign,  he  remembered  it  and 
told  me  about  "Lige"  telling  him  of  this  incident 
and  laughed  about  it. 

Sham  Fight  in  the  Phi  Kappa  Hall 

On  the  last  Saturday  in  May  78,  according  to 
custom  an  election  was  held  in  the  Phi  Kappa  Hall 
for  the  best  debater  in  the  three  classes.  Ben  M. 
Gross,  of  Thomson,  was  candidate  for  Senior  med- 
al; Thos.  C.  Dupont,  of  Clinch  County,  was  candi- 
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date  for  Junior  Medal,  and  Thad  (T.  A.)  Ham- 
mond, of  Atlanta,  son  of  Col.  N.  J.  Hammond,  was 
candidate  for  Sophomore  Medal — and  for  weeks  it 
looked  as  if  we  would  have  no  opposition.  Henry- 
Tuck,  a  country  boy  from  Clarke  County,  had  join- 
ed the  Society  in  the  fall  before,  he  had  attended 
the  meetings  regularly  and  besides  had  been  quite 
active  in  the  debates.  I  took  a  fancy  to  Tuck  and 
claimed  him  as  "my  Sophomore"  as  it  was  the 
custom  of  Seniors  to  do.  So  on  short  notice  I 
brought  him  out  as  a  candidate.  The  race  warmed 
up  until  I  secured  a  majority  of  the  votes,  provided 
they  all  would  stick.  I  had  doubts  as  to  one,  who 
had  pledged  himself  to  Paul  Trammell  for  me,  and 
asked  Paul  to  scotch  him — which  he  reported  that 
he  had  done.  The  race  proved  very  close,  neck 
and  neck.  Gilmer  Sale  was  president  of  the  So- 
ciety and  after  the  preliminaries  of  opening  were 
concluded  the  balloting  began — the  voting  was  con- 
tinued until  quite  late  in  the  afternoon  to  give  every 
member  a  chance  to  vote.  The  last  man  to  vote 
was  J.  T.  Anderson,  from  Oconee  County,  and  I 
knew  he  voted  for  Tuck.  On  counting  the  ballots 
Tuck  was  elected  by  just  one  vote.  So  "my  Sopho- 
more" won — and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  my  kind 
and  appreciative  feeling  for  him  has  continued 
unabated  from  that  day  to  this — and  I  have  good 
reason  to  know  that  Tuck's  kind  feeling  and  appre- 
ciation for  me  have  never  wavered  for  all  these 
years.  But  to  continue  the  story  of  the  election; 
as  soon  as  the  result  was  announced  "Dick"  Calla- 
way, from  Wilkes  County,  arose  apparently  very 
excited  and  advancing  toward  Nick  Chennault,  from 
Lincoln  County,  charged  him  with  changing  his 
vote — the  latter  suddenly  became  very  furious  and 
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"lit  up"  and  gave  Callaway  the  lie  direct — and  as 
both  advanced  towards  each  other  Chennault  sud- 
denly whisked  out  a  big  pistol  (it  looked  big  at  the 
time).  When  the  pistol  flashed  there  was  a  sud- 
den rush  for  the1  door  and  about  half  of  the  crowd 
followed,  but  in  the  meantime  a  few  cool  heads 
interf erred  and  stopped  the  "fracas."  I  suppose 
that  a  few  were  on  to  the  scheme  for  the  fun,  but 
most  of  them  were  not  and  great  excitement  pre- 
vailed for  a  few  moments.  The  actors  certainly 
played  their  parts  well — it  could  not  have  been 
excelled  on  the  stage.  After  calm  was  restored 
President  Sale,  who  was  a  settled  man  about  25 
years  old,  called  the  meeting  to  order.  Apologies 
were  at  once  made  by  the  two  engaged  in  the  row. 
Then  the  president  in  a  calm  and  dignified  manner 
lamented  the  occurrence  and  cautioned  the  mem- 
bers under  their  obligation  as  Phi  Kappaas,  not  to 
let  the  public  know  a  word  about  it  and  so  far  as 
I  know,  this  warning  was  faithfully  kept  as  I  have 
never  heard  a  word  said  about  the  affair  since  the 
day  it  happened.  (Note:  See  Index  for  further  in- 
formation about  Callaway  and  Chennault — H.  C.  T.) 

An  Incident  in  General  Browne  's  History  Class 

My  friend  Turner  was  not  up  on  his  lesson  and 
requested  me  to  prompt  him,  which  I  did.  I  did 
this  for  several  questions  alright.  Then  the  Pro- 
fessor asked,  "What  did  the  King  do  then?" 
Turner  answered  as  I  had  suggested,  "The  King, 
he  died."  "Yes,"  said  the  Professor,  "I  guess  he 
did,"  and  the  class  roared. 
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In  Dr.  Speer's  Class  Eoom 

Dr.  Speer  asked  me  a  question.  I  replied,  "I 
can't  answer,  Professor."  "Next,  Mr.  Candler 
(Sam),  can  you  answer?"  "No,  sir,"  I  said,  answer- 
ing for  Candler — and  as  the  Doctor  asked  others,  I 
answered  for  them  just  as  I  did  for  Candler — and 
without  catching"  on  the  old  Doctor  himself  answer- 
ed the  question. 

The  Champion  Debate,  1879 

The  Phi  Kappa  representatives  Vere  Richard 
B.  Russell,  Thomas  S.  Mell,  and  Jos.  H.  Felker; 
the  Demosthenians  were  J.  Hooper  Alexander,  B. 
J.  Edwards,  and  William  E.  Smith.  The  subject 
was,  Resolved:  That  there  should  be  a  property 
or  educational  qualification  on  suffrage.  The  Phi 
Kappas  had  the  affirmative,  the  unpopular  side, 
and  the  Demosthenians  won.  Judge  0.  A.  Lochrane 
presided.  Judge  Lochrane  had  on  the  same  day  in 
the  afternoon  made  his  great  speech  to  the  Lit- 
erary Societies.  The  Augusta  Chronicle  in  a  spe- 
cial from  Athens  said  it  was  a  great  debate  and 
mentioned  specially  for  praise  speeches  of  Mell, 
Felker,  and  Smith.  (I  will  say  here  that  in  a  talk 
with  Judge  Lochrane  after  debate  he  advised  me 
to  study  law,  which  I  did  and  have  practiced  law 
for  all  these  years.) 
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Chennault,  Nicholas  ("Nick")  B.,  and  Richard 
("Dick")  D.  Callaway  of  Class  of  1878 

As  the  names  of  these  gentlemen  have  been  drawn 
into  the  limelight  by  the  story  of  the  "sham" 
fight  pulled  off  by  them  in  the  Phi  Kappa  Hall,  six- 
ty years  ago  (detailed^  by  Judge  Felker  in  his  ar- 
ticle), I  feel  that  it  is  proper  and  fit  that  I  should 
tell  about  their  lives  afte?  college.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  say  that  I  never  saw  Chennault  after  1878, 
nor  did  I  ever  hear  anything  about  him  until  I 
noticed  the  fact  of  his  death  in  the  newspapers. 

As  for  Callaway,  I  only  saw  him  once  on  the 
streets  of  Athens,  many  years  ago  and  had  no 
words  with  him  except  the  usual  salutation.  But 
by  reason  of  Callaway's  family  connection  in  Ath- 
ens, I  had  kept  pretty  well  up  with  him.  I  have 
already  noted  something  about  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  Callaway,  now  let  me  say  a  few  words 
about  that  of  Chennault,  speaking  after  a  lapse 
of  sixty  years.  He  was  of  heavy  build,  large  body 
but  not  over  height,  with  full  face.  He  was  a  bru- 
nette, not  a  blond.  He  had  a  strong  and  loud  sound- 
ing voice  but  not  at  all  harsh  to  the  ear,  it  was  real- 
ly pleasant  and  soothing.  He  was  good  natured 
and  inclined  to  fun,  he  did  not  take  life  too  serious- 
ly as  many  men  are  inclined  to  do.  Wishing  to 
know  something  more  definite  about  him,  I  made 
it  a  point  last  August,  on  an  automobile  trip,  to 
ride  by  the  town  of  Danburg,  near  which  place  he 
lived  and  died  (in  Lincoln  County),  and  as  fortune 
would  have  it,  I  happened  to  meet  the  very  man 
who  above  others  was  best  qualified  to  tell  me  about 
him,  Mr.  W.  L.  Sutton,  and  old-time  friend  and  as- 
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sociate,  but  eight  years  younger.  (By  the  way, 
Mr.  Sutton  is  a  most  estimable  gentleman  and  old- 
er brother  of  Willis  Sutton,  the  Atlanta  educator.) 
Mr.  Sutton  gladly  gave  me  the  information  desired, 
which  I  assure  you  was  very  satisfactory  and 
pleasant  to  hear.  Not  having  some  data  that  I 
wished,  he  got  them  later  from  a  nephew  of  Mr. 
Chennault,  and  mailed  to  me.  Chennault 's  main 
or  life  work  was  farming  but  he  had  other  interests 
on  the  side.  From  Mr.  Sutton  I  got  the  following 
facts:  Chennault  was  born  in  Lincoln  County,  in 
June,  1855,  and  died  there  in  April,  1916.  He  had 
been  healthy  and  " hardy"  up  to  time  of  a  sudden 
attack  of  acute  indigestion,  from  which  he  died  in 
24  hours'  time.  Quoting  Mr.  Sutton:  "He  was 
a  man  who  enjoyed  good  eating  and  lots  of 
it.  He  was  of  a  jovial  and  friendly  nature  and 
loved  to  talk  with  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact. Chennault  left  a  large  estate  valued  at  One 
Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  or  over."  Insurance  pol- 
icies, already  paid  up,  constituted  the  larger  por- 
tion. How  about  the  size  of  this  estate  for  a  Uni- 
versity graduate?  Does  it  seem  that  "higher  edu- 
cation" dulled  his  wits  or  hindered  in  anyway  his 
ability  to  make  and  save  money?  There  is  one 
missing  link  in  the  chain  of  this  man's  life  and  I 
hate  to  mention  it,  but  the  truth  must  be  told. 
Chennault  died  an  old  bachelor.  How  in  the  world 
this  man  with  his  ability  and  power  of  making  such 
good  headway  in  life  ever  managed  to  escape  the 
matrimonial  net  that  I  am  sure  was  spread  for  him, 
I  do  not  know  and  I  cannot  explain.  Mr.  Chennault 
is  survived  by  a  sister  who  lives  at  the  old  fam- 
ily home.  He  left  also  nephews  and  I  think  nieces 
living,  but  no  brother.    Chenault  did  not  entirely 
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escape  the  enticement  of  politics,  for  he  represented 
his  Senatorial  District,  the  29th,  for  one  term  in 
the  Senate,  session  of  1912-13.  (Callaway  repre- 
sented the  same  District  in  1908-10.)  I  cannot  close 
without  saying  for  Mr.  Chennault,  that  he  was,  ac- 
cording to  my  notion,  a  big-hearted  soul. 

Now  back  to  Callaway.  Mr.  Callaway  was  a  big 
farmer,  and  that  was  his  main  business,  but  he  was 
not  indifferent  to  politics,  for  years  he  was  County 
Commissioner  of  Wilkes  County.  He  was  ac- 
tive and  helpful  in  the  cause  of  education. 
He  represented  his  County  in  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1896  and  was  Senator  from  his  District  for 
one  term  (as  already  noted).  Mr.  Sutton  could 
not  give  me  the  exact  date  of  his  death,  but  said 
Callaway  died  after  Chennault,  I  think  about  1918. 
Mr.  Callaway  left  no  children  but  was  survived  by 
his  wife,  who  I  believe,  still  lives.  I  admit  I  have 
taken  up  good  deal  of  space  in  telling  about  these 
old-time  University  boys,  but  I  feel  that  they  both 
deserved  it  and  are  worthy  of  all  that  I  have  said 
about  them.  These  men  were  in  the  same  class 
with  Moses  G.  Michael  and  Thos.  S.  Mell,  of  Ath- 
ens, both  living. 
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CONTRIBUTION  BY  HON.  W.  H.  FLEMING 

I  asked  Hon.  W.  H.  Fleming,  of  Augusta,  who 
graduated  in  year  1877,  to  give  me  information 
about  certain  of  the  Trustees  suggested  by  me  and 
also  asked  him  to  relate  any  incident  of  interest 
known  to  him  that  happened  while  he  was  at  Col- 
lege (though  before  the  period  covered  by  my  work). 
Below  you  will  find  his  response.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary for  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Fleming  has  always 
been  one  of  Georgia's  best  and  most  outstanding 
citizens.  He  has  a  splendid  record  to  his  credit 
both  in  the  State  Legislature  and  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  glad  that  he  saw  fit  to 
mention  name  of  Prof.  William  LeRoy  Broun,  who 
held  the  chair  in  Natural  Philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  from  1866  to  1875,  when  he  re- 
signed. He  was  considered  by  men  competent  to 
judge  one  of  the  greatest  educators  ever  connected 
with  the  University.  He  had  trouble  with  the 
Trustees — as  men  generally  have  with  superior 
authority  when  they  are  disposed  to  do  their  full 
duty  and  not  narrow  themselves  down  to  a  fixed 
"rut."  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Col.  Broun  was  wel- 
comed by  the  State  of  Alabama  and  was  elected  to 
fill  the  same  chair  that  he  had  at  Georgia,  which 
position  he  held  for  many  years,  and  in  time  be- 
came the  head  of  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute, 
located  at  Auburn. 

Fleming's  Letter 

In  answer  to  your  enquiry  I  remember  very  well 
General  Browne,  who  was  Professor  of  History 
for  a  part  of  the  time  I  was  at  the  University.    I 
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was  not  intimate  with  him,  but  recall  that  he  used 
Mr.  Alexander  Stephens  as  his  authority  on  all 
matters  relating  to  the  Civil  War.  I  know  there 
was  some  intimate  connection  between  the  two,  but 
exactly  what  it  was,  I  do  not  know. 

I  recall  that  our  Literary  Societies  extended  Mr. 
Stephens  an  invitation  to  deliver  the  Commence- 
ment address  and  we  were  highly  pleased  at  his  ac- 
ceptance. He  had  a  large  audience  that  seemed 
very  appreciative  and  enthusiastic.  I  recall,  with 
some  pain,  a  little  complication  that  arose  in  con- 
nection with  this  address.  We  wanted  to  print  it, 
but  we  had  no  money,  and  had  to  make  our  excuse 
on  that  ground,  which  was  done  some  months  after- 
wards. Mr.  Stephens  was  quite  sensitive  on  the 
matter  and  was  very  disappointed  that  his  address 
had  not  been  printed,  and  he  seemed  to  put  some 
blame  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  University;  but  not 
having  any  particular  knowledge  of  such  matters 
that  he,  himself  would  gladly  pay  for  the  publica- 
tion. But  you  see,  we  boys,  didn't  know  that  and 
felt  too  proud  to  ask  him  to  pay. 

There  is  one  other  matter  of  historical  import- 
ance connected  with  Mr.  Stephens  when  he  was 
Trustee. 

It  arose  in  connection  with  the  severance  of  Prof. 
Wm.  Leroy  Broun 's  relations  with  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts  at  Ath- 
ens. 

The  Federal  appropriation  had  been  made  to  as- 
sist in  getting  better  agricultural  and  mechanical 
education,  and  Prof.  Broun  went  to  Atlanta,  when 
the  Legislature  was  in  session,  and  to  the  surprise 
of  every  one,  he  got  an  appropriation  bill  to  meet 
the  Federal  requirements. 
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After  the  building  was  completed  and  exercises 
were  being  conducted,  it  seems  that  some  issue  arose 
in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  of  which  Mr.  Stephens 
was  a  member,  concerning  the  use  of  the  funds. 
Prof.  Broun  thought  they  were  being  diverted  from 
the  original  intentions  and  brought  the  matter  up 
before  the  Trustees.  The  Trustees  considered  that 
Prof.  Broun  was  not  showing  the  proper  considera- 
tion, or  subordination,  to  them,  and  resented  his 
action.  Whether  he  offered  his  resignation,  or 
whether  he  was  asked  for  it,  I  never  knew.  I  did 
understand  that  Mr.  Stephens,  himself,  had  taken 
an  active  part  against  him. 

Now,  the  point  I  am  coming  to  is  this:  About  a 
year  after  Prof.  Broun  left  the  University,  I  was 
stopping  over  at  Liberty  Hall  and  Mr.  Stephens 
and  I  were  engaged  in  a  conversation  about  mat- 
ters at  the  University.  I  remarked  to  him  that 
Prof.  Broun  was  the  ablest  man  in  the  faculty,  that 
he  could  fill  the  chair  of  any  professor  who  hap- 
pened to  be  absent,  in  ancient  languages,  modern 
languages,  mathematics,  etc.  After  complimenting 
Prof.  Broun,  I  then  told  Mr.  Stephens  that  Prof. 
Broun  had  once  said  to  me  "I  have  always  thought 
the  trustees  made  a  great  mistake  in  not  following 
the  example  of  Virginia  in  making  General  Lee 
President  of  its  college.  They  should  have  elected 
Mr.  Stephens,  Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy, 
as  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  It 
would  have  been  a  deserved  compliment  to  him  and 
a  great  help  to  the  institution."  I  glanced  at  Mr. 
Stephens  and  I  never  saw  on  any  man's  face  a  look 
of  keener  pain  and  sorrow.  He,  evidently,  had 
considered  Prof.  Broun  an  enemy;  whereas,  the 
Professor  had  been  one  of  his  most  admiring  sup- 
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porters.  Mr.  Stephens  had  a  tender  heart  and  I 
am  sure  he  would  never  have  worked  against  Mr. 
Broun  if  he  had  known  the  real  truth. 


I  was  very  fond  of  Prof.  Charbonnier.  He  never 
got  over  his  habit  of  emphasizing  words  in  the 
manner  of  the  French.  One  day  he  said  to  me,  "Mr. 
Fleming,  you  will  please  go  to  the  blackboard  and 
DEVIL  UP  that  proposition."  I  often  mentioned 
that  little  matter  to  him,  in  after  years,  but  he  al- 
ways met  me  with  a  pleasant  smile  and  would  say, 
"Now,  Fleming,  you  ought  not  to  remember  that!" 
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PART  II 

Thoughts  upon  Life  and  its  various  phases,  and 
upon  Man  with  his  varied  manifestations,  with 
numerous  quotations  from  writers,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  presenting  their  views  upon  these  all- 
important  subjects. 

THOUGHT  AND  ITS  POWER 

I  wish  to  say  that  in  the  analysis  of  Thought 
here  given,  I  have  gone  my  own  route  and  not  con- 
sciously borrowed  from  anyone.  I  can  say  the 
same  for  my  analysis  of  "The  Future  of  Man," 
hereafter  given.  In  my  candid  judgment,  for  I  firm- 
ly believe  it,  the  exercise  of  right  thought  is  the 
real  key  to  life  and  that  religion  will  never  accom- 
plish its  high  purpose,  unless  its  exercise  is  based 
upon  the  principles  of  sound  and  right  thinking, 
otherwise,  religion  becomes  a  mere  superstition  cal- 
culated to  do  as  much  injury  as  good.  And  the 
reasoning  here  given  applies  with  equal  force  to 
the  Future  of  Man  as  set  forth  in  my  discussion 
of  that  question. 

Thought  is  the  great  dynamic — the  greatest  force 
in  the  world.  Thought  is  not  material  but  spiritual, 
for  it  is  spontaneous — God-given.  The  only  force 
in  the  material  world,  comparable  to  it,  is  electricity 
— but  electricity  is  material,  because  it  can  be  meas- 
ured and  controlled.  But  not  so  thought — (in  a 
sense  it  controls  itself).  This  leads  me  to  say  that 
the  essential  element  and  ingredient  in  prayer  is 
thought,  concentrated  and  persistent  thought — kind 
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in  its  nature.  Our  aim  and  purpose  in  life  is  based 
upon  thought.      "What  other  basis   can  there  be? 

Thought  with  the  heart  in  it  and  behind  it,  has 
the  force  and  effect  of  prayer,  and  in  fact  is  pray- 
er. Prayer  goes  direct  to  its  object,  like  a  bullet 
from  a  gun,  and  does  not  fbounce.  The  great 
power  of  thought  can  be  either  constructive  or 
destructive.  All  true  prayer  is  always  construc- 
tive, but  the  power  of  thought  can  also  be  destruc- 
tive. Note  the  number  of  times  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment where  "curses"  almost  innumerable  are  men- 
tioned. Don't  you  think  that  the  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament  knew  what  they  were  talking  about? 

I  have  noticed  instances  in  life,  where  curses 
or  imprecations  uttered  by  a  man  against  another 
have  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter  after  the  death  of 
the  man  who  invoked  them. 

But  going  back  to  the  idea  of  the  "curses"  found 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  followers  of  Jesus'  teachings  apparently  would 
ignore  all  this  authority,  but  they  are  there  (in  the 
Old  Testament)  and  there  they  will  remain  until 
men  by  a  process  of  better  thought  and  higher 
vision  can  show  that  this  dark  side  of  the  picture 
is  no  longer  operative.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  have  yet  passed  that  dark 
horizon  on  man's  life. 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  thought  is  the  real  key 
to  life  and  as  evidence  of  this  statement,  I  cite  the 
familiar  quotation  found  in  Proverbs,  which  says: 
"As  he,  (man)  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he."  One 
of  the  greatest  applications  of  the  truth  above 
stated  is  found  in  a  little  pamphlet  written  by 
James  Lane  about  20  years  ago.  I  will  venture 
the  statement  that  if  any  normal  and  reasonable- 
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minded  person  will  read  this  pamphlet  and  apply 
its  teachings,  it  will  be  apt  to  work  a  revolution 
in  his  life.  Bold  statement,  I  admit,  but  I  believe 
it  is  true.  I  give  the  following  quotations  from 
James  Allen: 

"The  aphorism,  'As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart 
so  is  he,'  not  only  embraces  the  whole  of  a  man's 
being,  but  it  is  so  comprehensive  as  to  reach  out 
to  every  condition  and  circumstance  of  his  life.  A 
man  is  literally  what  he  thinks,  his  character  being 
the  complex  sum  of  his  thoughts. 

"Man  is  a  growth  by  law,  and  not  a  creation  by 
artifice,  and  cause  and  effect  is  as  absolute  and 
undeviating  in  the  hidden  realm  of  thought  as  in 
the  world  of  visible  and  material  things. 

"Of  all  the  beautiful  truths  pertaining  to  the 
soul,  which  have  been  restored  and  brought  to  life 
in  this  age,  none  is  more  gladdening  or  fruitful  of 
divine  promise  than  this:  that  man  is  the  master 
of  thought,  the  moulder  of  character,  and  the  maker 
and  shaper  of  condition,  environment  and  destiny." 


Now  Eead  These  Quotations  From  the  Wise  of 
All  Ages  Upon  the  Subject  of  Thought 

Marcus  Aurelius,  (Roman)  says:  "The  Universe 
is  change;  and  our  life  is  what  our  thoughts  make 
it." 


Samuel  Butler  (English),  says:  "It  is  our  uncon- 
scious thoughts  and  our  less  conscious  actions, 
which  mainly  mould  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  those 
who  spring  from  us."  (Note:  Here  the  law  of 
heredity  is  recognized,  and  the  statement  direct  is 
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made  that  children  unborn  are  influenced  by  the  un- 
conscious thoughts  of  their  parents.  Think  it  over, 
can  it  be  true?— H.  C.  T. 

— o — 

Heine  says:  "Men  of  action  are  after  all,  only 
the  unconscious  instruments  of  the  men  who 
think." 

— o — 

Owen  Meredith  says : ' '  Thought  alone  is  eternal. ' ' 

— o — 

Anatole  France  says :  ' '  Thought  is  the  only  real- 
ity in  this  world. ' ' 

Alcott  says :  "Thought  means  life,  since  those  who 
do  not  think  do  not  live  in  any  high  sense." 

Lowell  says:  "All  thoughts  that  mould  the  age 
begin  deep  down  within  the  primitive  soul."  (Note: 
This  would  indicate  that  great  thoughts  are  spon- 
taneous— God  given,  and  not  the  result  of  educa- 
tion or  training.  How  about  this  statement  for 
study  and  consideration?). 

Quotation:  "I  think,  therefore,  I  am."  This  is 
based  upon  an  old  Latin  proverb,  but  is  credited  to 
Descartes. 

— o — 

Byron,  above  all  other  poets,  caught  the  all-pow- 
erful force  of  thought.  He  discerned  also  sharply 
the  power  of  thought  for  both  good  and  evil.  Wit- 
ness the  following  quotations  from  him.     Here  he 
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presents  the  bright  side  or  constructive  value  of 
thought : 

"The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul." 
He  now  presents  the  dark  side  or  the  destructive 
power  of  thought: 

"The  blight  of  life,  the  demon  thought." 
In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  if  people  but  real- 
ized the  far-reaching  influence  of  thought  both  upon 
their  own  lives,  their  peace  of  mind,  their  well-being 
in  life,  and  upon  the  lives  of  others,  they  certainly 
would  "take  heed"  not  only  to  "their  ways"  but 
to  their  thoughts. 

0 


LIFE 

Life  is  a  comedy  to  those  who  think, 
A  tragedy  to  those  who  feel. — Walpole. 

— o — 

The  web  of  our  life  is  of  mingled  yarn, 
Good  and  ill  together. — All's  Well. 


There  is  a  soul  of  good  in  things  evil,  if  men 
would  only  observingly  distill  it  out. — Shakespeare. 

— o — 

To  succeed  in  life  a  man  must  have  "the  will 
to  do  and  the  soul  to  dare."  (The  words  in  quota- 
tion are  from  Talisman.) 

"Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie,  which  we 
ascribe  to  Heaven." — All's  Well. 
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"So  long  as  one  does  not  despair,  so  long  as  one 
does  not  look  into  life  bitterly,  things  work  out 
fairly  well  in  the  end." — George  Moore  (Irish). 


No  matter  how  great  the  difficulties  and  disad- 
vantages which  may  beset  a  man  in  the  battle  of 
life,  there  is  still  hope  for  him  as  long  as  he  can 
sense  a  feeling  of  joy  in  his  daily  work  and  feel 
in  his  heart  that  he  still  has  a  work  to  do. — H.  C.  T. 


"The  fated  sky  gives  us  free  scope,  only  doth 
backward  pull  our  slow  designs  when  we  ourselves 
are  dull. ' ' — Shakespeare. 

— o — 

"Our  deeds  still  travel  with  us  from  afar, 
And  what  we  have  been  make  us  what  we  are." 

— Middle/march. 
— o — 

It  is  because  of  the  many  shams  and  artificial- 
ities in  life  that  man  finds  it  so  hard  to  advance — 
H.  C.  T. 


"Recollection  is  the  only  paradise  from  which 
we  cannot  be  turned  out." — Hichter. 


"Every  wish  is  like  a  prayer  with  God." — Mrs. 
Browning. 

— o — 

"Old  age  deprives  the  man  of  intellect  of  no 
qualities  save  those  that  are  useless  to  wisdom." 

— Joxibert. 
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The   following   quotation  was   picked  up   many 
years  ago.     I  do  not  know  who  the  author  was: 
"What  say  the  sages  of  the  vast  possibilities 

of  the  race?  *  *  *  * 
With  one  accord,  they  say: 
Be  brave,  do  not  cower  or  shrink  or  whine, 
Throw  out  upon  the  world  a  free  fearlessness  of 

thought,  word  and  deed." 
(I  think  these  words  give  the  best  key  to  the 
working  principles  of  life  that  I  have  ever  read  or 
heard.— H.  C.  T.) 

0 

CHARACTER 

Chas.  P.  Scott,  English,  said:  "Character  is  a 
subtle  and  many  sided  affair.  It  is  a  slow'  deposit 
of  all  past  acts  and  deeds." 

— o — 

Froude  said:  "You  cannot  dream  yourself  into 
a  character;  you  must  hammer  and  forge  one  for 
yourself." 

Disraeli  said:  "Characters  do  not  change;  opin- 
ions alter  but  characters  are  only  developed." 

— o — 

J.  K.  Stephen  said:  "Every  man  has  in  him- 
self a  continent  of  undiscovered  character.  Happy 
is  the  man  who  acts  the  Columbus  to  his  own  soul." 

Emerson  said:  "Character  is  higher  than  intel- 
lect. A  great  soul  will  be  strong  to  live  as  well  as 
think." 

Spencer  said:  "Not  education  but  character  is 
man's  greatest  need  and  man's  greatest  safe- 
guard." 
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LEARNING 

"We  should  not  ask  who  is  most  learned  but 
who  is  the  best  learned?" — Montaigne. 

— o — 

"Nature  is  more  powerful  than  education.  Time 
will  develop  everything." — Disraeli. 


Education  of  the  forced  or  artificial  kind  warps 
and  distorts  the  workings  of  the  natural  or  native 
mind — the  effect  of  such  an  education  is  confusion 
and  disorder. — H.  C.  T. 

"A  high  brow  is  a  person  educated  beyond  his 
intelligence. ' ' — Brander  Matthews. 


"If  a  little  knowledge  is  dangerous,  where  is  the 
man  who  has  so  much  as  to  be  out  of  danger?" — 
Huxley. 

0 

TRUTH 

"I  shall  speak  the  truth  not  so  much  as  I  know, 
but  as  much  as  I  dare,  and  I  dare  a  little  thus  more, 
as  I  grow  older." — Rochefoucald. 


I  hold  it  as  a  changeless  law, 

From  which  no  soul  can  sway  or  swerve, 
We  have  that  in  us,  which  will  draw— 

Whate'er  we  need  or  most  deserve. 

(From  Trine,  In  Tune  with  the  Infinite) . 
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' i Truth  is  only  developed  in  the  hour  of  need; 
time>  and  not  man  discovers  it." — Bonold  (French). 

" Truth  is  within  ourselves;  it  takes  no  other  rise, 
From  outward  things,  whatever  you  may  believe, 

There  is  an  innermost  center  in  us  all, 
Where  truth  abides  in  fullness." — Browning. 

0 


FRIENDS 

"My  friends  have  come  to  me  unsought;  the 
great  God  gave  them  to  me." — Emerson. 

— o — 
H.  C.  TUCK 

The  law  of  affinity  always  at  work  I  believe  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  friends  we  have. 

— o — 

I  am  sure  that  we  do  not  win  friends  simply  by 
favors,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  do  not  make  them 
by  our  efforts  when  our  sole  motive  is  only  to 
win  them. 

It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  have  too  many  friends 
for  his  own  good,  just  like  it  is  dangerous  to  be 
over-blessed  with  material  wealth. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  idea  that  the  true 
friends  we  have  in  life  are  friends  really  unsought, 
and  speaking  for  myself,  I  thank  God  for  the  many 
real  friends,  who,  it  seems  to  me,  have  always  ap- 
peared in  the  nick  of  time  for  me  when  I  needed 
them  most. 
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ENEMIES 

"Have  you  fifty  friends?  It  is  not  enough.  Have 
you  one  enemy?  It  is  too  much." — (Old  Italian 
proverb). 

— o — 

"Believe  me,  a  thousand  friends  suffice  thee  not. 
In  a  single  enemy  thou  hast  more  than  enough." — 
(Old  Arab  proverb). 

"Our  enemies  are  our  outward  conscience." — 
Shakespeare. 

(So  enemies  are  apt  to  be  helpful  after  all.) 

Vakious  Quotations  feom  Many  Authors 

Jonathan  Swift  (Dean  Swift  as  he  was  known, 
was  Bishop  in  the  established  church) :  "We  have 
just  enough  religion  to  make  us  hate  each  other, 
but  not  enough  to  make  us  love  one  another." 

— o — 

"Complaint  is  the  largest  tribute  Heaven  re- 
ceives and  the  sincerest  part  of  our  devotion." 

"Although  men  are  accused  of  not  knowing  their 
weakness,  yet  perhaps  few  know  their  own 
strength." 


"I  have  no  familiar  spirit,  but  few  misfortunes 
have  befallen  me  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life, 
that  my  mind  has  not  first  presaged." — Montluc. 

"Superstitions  are  for  the  most  part  but  shad- 
ows of  great  truths." — Try  on  Edwards. 
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"Call  on  the  saints  if  you  list, 

But  be  your  own  best  saint." — Scott. 

"  'Tis  not  what  man  does  which  exalts  him  but 
what  man  would  do." — Broivning. 


"What  more  than  mirth  should  mortals  have? 
The  cheerful  man  is  a  king." — Bicker  staff. 

"Old  times  have  bequeathed  to  us  a  precept  to 
be  merry  and  wise,  but  who  has  been  able  to  ob- 
serve it? — Johnson. 

0 


PERSONALITY 

A  few  years  back  I  read  the  following  article 
upon  the  subject  of  personality,  which  I  think  is 
of  interest: 

"The  word  Personality  was  first  used  by  John 
Wyckliff  in  1380.  Neither  Shakespeare  or  Milton 
mention  the  word.  It  is  only  recently  the  word 
has  begun  to  enjoy  popularity,  and  more  recently 
come  to  acquire  an  interesting  part." 

I  have  a  few  words  to  say  on  the  subject.  Per- 
sonality is  undoubtedly  based  upon  individuality 
— your  own  self — and  imitation  in  any  way  is  hurt- 
ful. You  really  cannot  destroy  individuality  as 
long  as  there  is  breath  in  your  body.  It  can  be 
cultivated,  of  course,  and  that  is  the  secret  of  per- 
sonality. I  often  think  of  the  wonderful  power 
and  influence  which  man  has  exerted  over  the  horse 
and  the  dog.  The  horse  and  dog,  as  we  now  have 
them,  are  largely  the  work  and  training  of  man, 
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and  is  one  of  man's  greatest  achievements,  and  yet 
on  the  other  hand,  how  little  progress  mankind 
seems  to  have  made  in  the  training  of  children. 
And  last  but  not  least,  what  poor  progress  has  man 
himself  made  in  the  training  and  improvement  of 
himself?     (Enough  said  on  this  question.) 

0 

AMBITION  AND  ASPIRATION 

You  hear  the  word  ambition  used  frequently 
but  very  seldom  the  word  aspiration.  The  words 
are  supposed  to  have  about  the  same  meaning. 
This  is  a  great  mistake.  Refer  to  your  dictionary 
and  see  the  origin  of  both  words,  and  also  note 
difference  in  their  meaning.  We  need  more  aspira- 
tion in  life  and  less  of  so-called  ambition. 

0 


RESERVE  ENERGY 

MAKE  no  apology  for  inserting  this  subject 
in  my  discourse,  for  in  this  treatise  of  mine,  I 
try  to  emphasize  and  call  attention  to  questions  of 
real  interest  and  benefit  to  every  one  who  will  take 
time  to  only  consider  them.  I  quote  from  H.  Ad- 
dington  Bruce,  of  date  1916: 

"Your  reserve  energy;  no  more  important  sci- 
entific doctrine  has  ever  been  formulated  than  that 
which  is  comprised  in  what  is  known  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  reserve  energy.  It  was  first  set  forth  by 
two  American  psychologists,  William  James  and 
Boris  Sidis.  Stated  briefly  the  doctrine  *  *  * 
affirms  that  every  normal  person  possesses  a  fund 
of  surplus  energy4  which  should  be  but  is  not  habit- 
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ually  used  #  *  *  Most  of  us  continuing  living  un- 
necessarily near  our  surface  *  *  #  The  plain  fact 
remains  that  men  the  world  over  possess  amounts  of 
resource  which  only  very  exceptional  individuals 
push  to  their  extreme  of  use.  But  the  very  same  in- 
dividual, pushing  his  energies  to  their  extreme,  may 
in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  keep  the  pace  up  day 
after  day,  and  find  'no  reaction'  of  a  bad  sort,  so 
long  as  decent  hygienic  conditions  are  preserved. 
Moreover,  from  a  study  of  the  lives  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  sort  mentioned,  it  is  even  now  pos- 
sible, to  indicate  some  of  the  ways,  by  which  the 
fund  of  energy  may  be  safely  tapped  and  utilized. 
(Of  the  ways  suggested  the  following  are  some  of 
them  that  are  named:) 

One  way  is  by  seduously  cultivating  interest  in 
your  daily  work.  Another  is  by  reducing  the  men- 
tal and  bodily  friction  involved  in  such  states  as 
worry,  anxiety,  hatred,  anger,  envy,  and  jealousy. 
Third  is  by  developing  an  altruistic  philosophy  of 
life  (which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate).  And 
a  fourth  way  to  tap  the  fund  of  surplus  energy  is 
by  gaining  sincere  religious  convictions,  faith  in 
God  as  well  as  faith  in  one's  self  and  one's  fellow 
man." 

0 

CREEDS 

Keith  says:  "No  creed  is  final;  such  a  creed  as 
mine  must  grow  and  change  as  knowledge  grows 
and  changes." 


Mrs.  Ward  says:  "Truth  has  never  been,  can 
never  be  contained  in  any  one  creed  or  system." 
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I  will  now  quote  one  of  the  master-minds.  Ten- 
nyson : 

"Our  little  systems  have  their  day — 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be, 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee  ..." 


I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  question  but  that 
all  creeds  are  man-made.  All  creeds  are  in  their 
very  nature  narrowing  and  selfish.  A  great  many 
of  them  or  parts  of  them,  should  be  not  simply  ig- 
nored, but  should  be  actually  discarded  for  the  sake 
of  truth  and  in  justice  both  to  God  and  man. — 

H.  C.  T. 
0 

BELIEFS 

Froude  says:  "The  practical  effect  of  a  belief 
is  the  proof  of  its  soundness/ ' 

Lasater  says:  "All  belief  that  does  not  render 
us  more  happy,  more  active,  more  calm,  is,  I  fear, 
an  erroneous  and  superstitious  belief." 


S.  A.  Brooke  says:  "If  a  thousand  old  beliefs 
were  ruined  in  our  march  to  truth,  we  must  still 
march  on." 

0- 

FATE 

This  question  is  one  in  which  all  thinking  peo- 
ple should  feel  interested,  but  like  Mark  Twain's 
remark  about  the  weather,  "We  all  talk  about  it, 
but  can  do  nothing  about  it."  Still  I  think  it  a 
subject  worthy  of  mention. 
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Emerson  says:  "Fate  is  impenetrated  cause." 
(But  like  many  of  Emerson's  words,  it  leaves  us 
just  where  it  found  us). 

— o — 

Wordsworth,  who  really  was  an  inspired  man, 
says:  "To  bear  is  to  conquer  fate."  (I  think  he 
caught  this  idea,  if  not  the  very  words,  from  an  old 
Greek  writer). 


Matthew  Arnold  says:  "They  who  await  no  gifts 
from  chance  have  conquered  fate."  (That  sounds 
healthy  and  encouraging). 

Goethe  says:  "All  is  created  and  goes  according 
to  rule,  yet  o'er  our  lives  rules  an  uncertain  fate." 
(There  is  certainly  no  consolation  here). 


Montrose  says:  "He  fears  his  fate  too  much  or 
his  deserts  are  small,  who  dare  not  put  it  to  touch 
to  gain  or  lose  it  all."  (I  think  this  thought  is 
great — it  gives  consolation  and  hope  even  against 
fate.  The  daring  instinct  in  man  is  not  altogether 
bad.— H.  C.  Tuck.) 

Now  in  conclusion,  here  is  consolation  for  every- 
body.    Thanks  to  the  American  poet  who  said  it: 

"No  one  is  so  accursed  by  fate,  no  one  utterly 
desolate,  but  some  heart,  though  unknown,  responds 
unto  his  own." — Longfellow. 
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FORTUNE 

Rousseau  said:  "We  do  not  know  what  is  really- 
good  or  bad  fortune." 


"Fortune   brings   in   some   boats   that   are   not 
steered. J ' — Cymbeline. 


"When  fortune  means  to  men  most  good  she 
looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening,  frowning  eye. ' ' 
— King  John. 

— o — 

"Human  life  is  more  governed  by  fortune  than 
reason. ' ' — Hume. 

0 


Quotations  Fbom  the  Geeek  and  Latin  Writers 

I  do  this  to  show  that  in  the  early  days  of 
man,  without  the  aid  of  any  outside  writings 
or  the  help  of  any  special  revelation,  which  estab- 
lished theology  has  acceded  to  the  Israelites,  these 
old-time  Greeks  and  the  Romans  after  them,  (who 
caught  "the  cue"  from  the  Greeks)  worked  out 
in  a  very  satisfactory  way,  the  great  problems  of 
life  and  destiny;  they  recognized  the  overruling 
providence  of  God;  they  declared  that  only  truth, 
justice,  and  righteousness  were  eternal. 

I  might  go  further  and  say  more,  but  let  the  quo- 
tations speak  for  themselves.  The  earliest  known 
written  language  by  far  is  that  of  the  Greeks. 
Competent  authority  has  declared  that  the  forms 
in  which  we  now  have  the  writings  of  Homer,  (the 
Iliad  and  Odyssy)  were  first  reduced  to  writing  in 
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the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  before  Christ.  (I 
have  no  time  to  discuss  the  existence  of  the  old 
Sanscript  writings.  This  fact  does  not  contradict 
in  anyway,  what  I  have  said  above).  Let  us  begin 
with  Homer,  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  all  ages, 
and  so  acknowledged  byj  all  competent  critics.  (And 
we  must  not  overlook  the  great  Greek  dramatists, 
who  have  never  been  equalled  by  any  modern  writ- 
ers. See  for  yourself  what  these  ancients  had  worked 
out  and  declared  to  be  truth — the  eternal  truth). 
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GREEK  WRITERS,  DRAMATISTS,  POETS 
AND  PHILOSOPHERS 


HOMER 

"  'Tis  true;  it  is  certain  man  though  dead  re- 
tains part  of  himself;  the  immortal  mind  remains.,, 
— The  Iliad. 


"For  dear  to  gods  and  men  is  sacred  song,  self- 
taught  I  sing,  by  Heaven  and  Heaven  alone." — 
Odyssey. 

0 

HESIOD,  (Eighth  Century  B.C.) 

First:  But  before  virtue  the  immortal  gods  have 
put  the  sweat  of  man's  brow;  and  long  and  steep 
is  the  way  to  it  and  very  rugged  at  first. 


The  voice  of  the  people  is   the  voice   of  God. 
(This  sounds  very  modern.) 


The  seeds  of  our  punishment  are  sown  at  the 
same  time  we  commit  the  sin. 

0 


AESCHYLUS   (8th  Century  B.C.) 
First:    " Honor    thy    father    and    thy   mother" 
stands  written  among  the  three  laws  of  most  revered 
righteousness. 


Learning  is  ever  in  the  freshness  of  its  youth- 
even  for  the  old. 
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It  is  not  the  oath  that  makes  us  believe  the  man, 
but  the  oath  the  man. 


To  be  free  from  evil  thoughts  is  God's  best  gift 
to  man. 

God's  mouth  knows  not  to  utter  falsehoods  but 
He  will  perform  each  word. — Prometheus. 

0 

EURIPIDES  (Born  484  B.C.) 

First:  There  is  in  the  worst  of  fortunes  the  best 
of  chances  for  a  happy  change. 

The  company  of  just  and  righteous  men  is  better 
than  riches. 

Try  first  thyself  and  after  call  in  God;  for  to 
the  worker  God  himself  lends  aid. 

— o — 

Who  knows  but  life  be  that  which  men  call  death 
and  death  what  men  call  life. 


The  gods  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children. 

— o — 

It  was  a  wise  man  who  first  suggested  the  idea 
of  a  God. 


Time  will  discover  everything  to  posterity;  it 
is  a  babbler  and  speaks  even  when  no  question  is 
asked. 
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Whoever  neglects  learning  in  his  youth,  loses  the 
past  and  is  dead  to  the  future. 

— o — 

Moderation  is  the  noblest  gift  of  heaven. 


Necessity  will  teach  a  man,  however  stupid  he 
be,  to  be  wise. 

0 

SOPHOCLES  (Born  496  B.C.) 
Fortune  is  not  on  the  side  of  the  faint  hearted. 

— o — 
Thoughts  are  mightier  than  strength  of  hand. 

— o — 

Do  nothing  secretly,  for  time  sees  and  hears  all 
things — and  discovers  all. 

Heaven  never  helped  the  man  who  will  not  act. 

— o — 
To  be  doing  good  is  man's  noblest  task. 


Children  are  the  anchors  who  hold  a  mother  to 
life. 

— o — 
It  is  only  great  souls  who  know  how  much  glory 
there  is  in  being  good. 

0 

ANTISTHENCES  (4th  C.  B.C.) 

Silver  and  gold  are  not  the  only  coin ;  virtue,  too, 
passes  current  all  over  the  world. 
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Observe   your   enemies   for   they   first   find   out 
your  faults. 


That  learning  is  more  requisite  which  unlearns 
evil. 

0 

DEMOSTHENES,  B.C. 

What  we  have  in  us  of  the  image  of  God,  is  the 
law  of  truth  and  justice. 


EPICURUS,  B.C. 

Only  the  just  man  enjoys  peace  of  mind. 

0 

THEOCRITUS,  B.C. 

Heaven's    eternal    law    has    decreed    that    man 
should  ever  stand  in  need  of  man. 

0 


ROMAN   (Latin)   WRITERS 

TERRENCE  (Born  185  B.C.) 

Many  a  time  from  bad  beginnings  good  friend- 
ships have  sprung  up. 


I  am  a  man  and  nothing  that  concerns  a  man 
do  I  deem  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me. 

— o — 

Human  nature  is  so  constituted,  that  we  all  see 
and  adjudge  better  in  the  affairs  of  other  men,  than 
in  our  own. 
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CICERO 

In  nothing  do  men  approach  so  nearly  to  the  Gods 
as  in  doing  good  to  men. 


There  is  I  know  not  how,  in  the  minds  of  men, 
a  certain  presage  as  it  were,  of  a  future  existence 
and  this  takes  the  deepest  root  *  *  *  and  it  most 
discernible  in  most  exalted  souls. 

0 


SENECA 

We  are  sure  to  get  the  better  of  fortune,  if  we 
do  but  grapple  with  her. 

— o — 

A  good  man  is  influenced  by  God  himself  and 
has  a  kind  of  divinity  within  him. 

0 

PUBLIUS  SYEUS,  B.C. 

It  matters  not  how  long  you  live,  but  how  well. 

— o — 

Good  health  and  good  sense  are  two  of  life's 
greatest  blessings. 

— o — 

His  own  character  is  the  arbiter  of  his  own  for- 
tune. 

0 

OVID  (Born  40  B.C.) 

It  is  the  mindi  that  makes  the  man,  and  our  vigor 
is  in  our  immortal  soul. 
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There  is  a  divinity  in  us,  who  breathes  that  divine 
fire  by  which  we  are  animated. 


— o — 


God  gave  man  an  upright  countenance,  to  sur- 
vey the  heavens  and  to  look  upward  to  the  stars. 


Note:  Men  do  not  need  more  grace  or  more  of 
Heaven's  favor  as  much  as  they  need  the  exercise 
of  more  common  sense  and  a  higher  vision. — H.  C.  T. 

0 


EMERSON 

Only  the  finite  has  wrought  and  suffered.  The 
Infinite  lies  stretched  in  smiling  repose. 

— o — 

I  see  that  sensible  men  and  conscientious  men 
all  over  the  world  were  of  one  religion — the  re- 
ligion of  well  doing  and  daring. 

0 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD 

The  unseen  power,  whose  eye  forever  doth  ac- 
company mankind,  hath  looked  on  no  religion 
scornfully,  that  men  did  ever  find. 

0 

HENRY  G.  WELLS 

Religion  is  the  first  thing  and  the  last  thing  and 
until  a  man  has  found  God  and  been  found  by  God, 
he  begins  at  no  beginning  and  he  works  to  no  end. 

0 

JOHN  TYNDAL   (the  great  English  Scientist) 
Religious  feeling  is  as  much  a  verity  as  any  other 
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part  of  human  consciousness;  and  against  it,  on 
the  subjective  side,  the  waves  of  science  beat  in 
vain.  (His  fellow  scientists  took  great  exceptiou 
to  this  declaration  of  Tyndale). 

0 

COLTON 

Men  will  wrangle  for  religion ;  write  for  it ;  fight 
for  it;  die  for  it;  do  anything  but  live  for  it. 

0 

Dean  Inges  says:  "Religion  cannot  be  taught — 
it  is  something  that  has  to  be  caught." 

0 

Religiously,  some  men  are  more  inclined  to  be 
whiners  and  supplicants  than  actors;  yet  action  is 
the  law  of  life.  Huxley  says  the  great  end  of  life 
is  not  knowledge  but  action.— H.  C.  T. 

— o — 
It  is  doubtful,  if  the  last,  the  final  word  has 
yet  been  spoken  in  either  religion  or  philosophy. 
— H.  C.  T. 

0 

BERNARD  SHAW  (Irish,  still  living) 

Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  succeed.  What  would 
you  have  to  live  for  afterwards?  Better  make  the 
horizon  your  goal;  it  will  always  be  ahead  of  you. 

The  man  who  has  grappled  with  real  life,  flesh  to 
flesh,  and  spirit  to  spirit,  has  little  patience  with 
"Fools'  paradises." 

— o — 

"Original  sin,"  is  your  will  doing  mischief ;  "Di- 
vine grace"  is  your  will  doing  good. 
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Man  raises  himself  from  mere  consciousness  to 
knowledge  by  daring  more  and  more  to  face  facts 
and  tell  himself  the  truth. 


-o — 


May  not  this  earth  of  ours  be  hell,  and  we  all 
here  to  expiate  crimes  committed  by  us  in  a  former 
existence  ? 


What  produces  all  philosophical  treatises,  and 
poems  and  scriptures  is  the  struggle  of  life  to  be- 
come divinely  conscious  of  itself. 

— o — 

If  you  have  madei  for  yourself  or  picked  up  from 
your  parents  something  that  you  call  religion  and 
you  find  that  it  does  not  fit  the  facts,  scrap  it  and 
get  one  that  does  fit. 

0 


JOSEPH  JOURBET    (French,  born  1754) 

True  religion  is  the  poetry  of  the  heart. 

— o — 

The  Bible  is  to  religion  what  the  Iliad  is  to 
poetry. 


Whatever  multiplies  the  ties  that  bind  man  to 
man  makes  him  better  and  happier. 

— o — 

Be  indulgent  and  gentle  to  all  save  yourself. 


All  men  weave  their  own  destiny,  spinning  the 
thread  of  their  own  fate. 
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Though  there  are  many;  moments  hostile  to  truth, 
time  and  truth  are  friends. 

— o — 

The  intellect  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  soul. 

Politeness  is  the  flower  of  humanity.  He  who 
is  not  polite  enough  is  not  human  enough. 

— o — 

All  great  intellects  have  a  certain  lightness;  as 
they  possess  wings  to  fly  with,  so  do  they  have 
wings  to  go  astray. 

0 


KOCHEFOUCALD  (17th  Century) 

Philosophy  triumphs  easily  over  past  evils  and 
future  evils;  but  present  evils  triumph  over  it. 


We  have  more  strength  than  will,  and  it  is  often 
merely  for  an  excuse  that  we  say  things  are  im- 
possible. 

Whatever  difference  there  appears  in  our  for- 
tune, there  is  nevertheless  a  certain  compensation 
of  good  and  evil,  which  renders  them  equal. 

Ideas  often  flash  across  over  our  minds  more 
complete  than  we  could  make  them  after  much 
labor. 

It  seems  that  nature  has  at  a  man's  birth  fixed 
the  bounds  of  his  virtues  and  vices. 
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It  is  not  so  dangerous  to  do  wrong  to  most  men, 
as  to  do  them  too  much  good. 


Most  men  like  plants  possess  hidden  qualities, 
which  chance  discovers. 


Our  enemies  come  nearer  the  truth  in  the  opinions 
they  form  of  us  than  we  do  in  the  opinion  of  our- 
selves. 

It  would  seem  that  our  actions  have  lucky  or 
unlucky  stars,  to  which  they  owe  a  great  part  of 
the  blame  or  praise  which  is  given  to  them. 


It  appears  that  nature  has  hid  at  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts  talents  or  abilities  unknown  to  us.  It 
is  only  the  passions  which  have  the  power  of  bring- 
ing them  to  light. 

A  true  friend  is  the  greatest  of  all  goods,  and 
that  of  which  we  think  least  of  acquiring. 


However  rare  true  love  is,  true  friendship  is 
rarer. 

0 


ANATOLE  FRANCE   (French),  died  in  1924 
Thought  is  the  only  reality  in  this  world. 


"We  live  too  much  in  books  and  not  enough  in 
nature. 
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An  education  which  does  not  cultivate  the  will 
is  an  education  that  depraves  the  mind. 

Our  souls  are  particles  of  the  divine  fire  into 
which  they  will  some  day  be  merged.  Consequent- 
ly,  God  is  within  us. 

— o — 

Scientific  truths  are  not  acceptable  to  the  public. 
Nations  live  on  mythology. 

I  believe  that  virtuous  men  attain  an  immortal- 
ity of  which  they  are  fully  cognizant. 

— o — 
All  moral  beauty  is  the  result  of  that  incompre- 
hensible wisdom  which  comes  from  God,  and  re- 
sembles madness. 

— o — 

The  mind  becomes  divine  in  its  visions  at  the 
break  of  day,  or  it  may  be  also  in  the  dawn  of  faith 
or  of  love. 

— o — 

The  sweetness  of  life  is  felt  even  in  the  grass 
growing  over  the  tomb. 

0 


ANCESTRY 

At  the  very  last,  after  handing  in  all  my  stuff 
to  the  printer,  I  have  decided  to  hand  in  quota- 
tions from  different  writers  as  to  this  age-old  and 
age-worn  topic,  Ancestry.  I  shall  make  no  com- 
ment.    Let  the  quotations  speak  for  themselves). 
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"  It  is  a  very  desirable  thing  to  be  well  descended 
but  the  glory  belongs  to  our  ancestors." — Plutarch. 

— o — 
"Some  men  by  ancestry  are  only  the  shadow  of 
a  mighty  name." — Lucan. 

— o — 
"Philosophy  does  not  regard  pedigree.     She  did 
not  receive  Plato  as  a  noble,  but  made  him  so." — 
Seneca. 


"Breed  is  stronger  than  pasture." — George  El- 
liot (Woman  Novelist). 

— o — 

"They  who  depend  upon  the  merits  of  ancestors, 
search  in  the  roots  of  the  tree,  for  the  fruits  which 
the  branches  ought  to  produce." — Barrow. 

— o — 

"All  history  shows  the  power  of  blood  over  cir- 
cumstances, as  agriculture  shows  the  power  of  the 
seeds  over  the  soil." — E.  P.  Whipple. 


"They  that  on  glorious   ancestors   enlarge, 
Produce  their  debt,  instead  of  their  discharge." 

— Young. 


"Our  ancestry  are  good  folks,  but  they  are  the 
last  people  I  should  choose  a  visiting  acquaint- 
ance with." — R.  B.  Sheridan. 

(Note :  This  man  Sheridan,  wasn't  he  a  mean  guy 
and  insolent  fellow?) 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  MAN 

On  this  subject,  I  am  glad  to  say,  that  I  am  an 
optimist.  I  fully  appreciate  the  capabilities  and 
possibilities  of  man;  if  he  will  only  assert  himself 
and  his  birth-right.  I  agree  with  Matthew  Arnold 
when  he  said:  "The  seeds  of  God-like  power  are 
in  us  still."  (I  will  ask  the  reader  to  look  up  this 
quotation  and  see  for  himself  the  concluding  part 
of  this  sentence.  If  he  does  not  get  a  real  sure 
enough  kick  out  of  its  perusal,  I  can  only  say,  I 
do  not  feel  much  hope  for  him.) 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  many  men  are  mere  vic- 
tims of  inertia.  They  find  themselves  in  a  bogged 
and  be-fogged  condition  due  to  their  own  indiffer- 
ence and  lack  of  purpose  and  resolution.  What 
they  need  to  do  is  to  reach  out  and  climb  higher, 
to  get  away  from  the  bog  and  to  rise  above  the 
fog.  It  has  been  very  truly  said  by  someone  that 
in  the  last  analysis,  man  is  his  own  worst  enemy. 
There  is  one  great  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
man's  development  and  progress,  which  hangs  over 
his  head  like  an  incubus.  I  would  like  to  specify 
this  difficulty,  but  this  is  not  the  proper  place  or 
occasion  to  even  mention  it,  much  less  discuss  it. 
I  have  felt  for  years  and  this  feeling  grows  on 
me  as  I  get  older,  that  man  is  too  much  be-littled 
and  be-meaned  (am  using  curt  and  mean  words, 
but  none  others  suffice). 

The  pulpit  in  its  self-sufficiency  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  birth  and  growth  of  this  idea.  I  can- 
not well  enter  into  any  discussion  of  this  thought. 
But  to  these  knockers  and  sharp  critics  of  the  race, 
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I  wish  to  call  their  attention  to  the  two  following 
quotations,  both  based  upon  good  and  well  estab- 
lished authority. 

First,  to  remarks  of  the  Psalmist  in  8th  Psalm, 
where  he  says,  speaking  of  man:  "For  thou  hast 
made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  and  hast 
crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor.' ' 

Second,  the  quotation  from  Hamlet:  "What  a 
piece  of  work  is  man :  how  noble  in  reason ;  how  in- 
finite in  faculties :  in  form  and  moving  how  express 
and  admirable ;  in  apprehension  how  like  an  angel ; 
in  action  how  like  a  god." 

You  may  say  that  these  quotations  refer  only 
to  the  ideal  man.  Be  it  so,  but  after  all,  is  not 
this  the  kind  of  man  we  ought  to  hear  pictured  and 
extolled  and  not  the  sorry  and  down-cast  man  that 
we  hear  so  much  about  and  which  men  are  tired  of 
hearing? 


Subjects  Intended  to  be  Discussed  But  Omitted 

There  are  two  other  subjects  that  I  intended  to 
discuss  when  this  work  was  planned,  but  lack  of 
space  now  forbids  insertion.  The  first  is  that  of 
Poetry.  I  will  now  only  indicate  the  thought  I  had 
in  mind. 

Poetry  is  based  either  upon  life  and  the  experi- 
ence of  man  up  to  the  present,  or  upon  the  future 
of  life  and  of  man  as  the  poet  sees  it. 

The  first  proposition  is  well  set  forth  by  E.  C. 
Steadman,  who  says:  "The  recognized  poet  is  one 
who  gives  voice,  in  expressive  language,  to  the  com- 
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mon  thought  and  feeling  which  lie  deeper  than  or- 
dinary speech.' ' 

The  second  or  prophetic  view  of  life  and  man 
can  be  explained  in  this  way:  The  genuine  poet  is 
always  more  or  less  inspired,  in  his  ecstasy  of 
thought  and  soul,  he  sees  and  feels  what  is  not  ap- 
parent to  men  of  his  day.  In  a  true  sense  the  poet 
is  the  real  prophet  of  the  race  and  its  path-finder. 

Second  subject,  I  intended  to  discuss  is  Super- 
stition. With  superstitions  of  the  crass  and  naked 
type  I  have  no  patience,  such  as  the  13th,  Friday, 
walking  under  a  ladder,  turning  back  when  you  stare 
anywhere,  spilling  salt  at  the  table,  and  others  of 
kindred  type.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  superstition, 
which  is  entitled  to  our  respect.  It  is  the  kind  that 
is  born  in  us  and  ingrained  just  like  our  religion. 
It  is  based  upon  the  working  of  a  higher,  and  I  will 
say  a  spiritual  law,  whose  manifestation  we  daily 
witness  but  which  we  cannot  explain,  therefore  it 
becomes  a  mystery,  and  to  avoid  its  discussion,  we 
in  our  ignorance,  yes,  our  real  ignorance,  brand 
it  as  superstition  and  lay  it  aside  as  such. 

(Note:  In  this  connection  I  will  refer  the  reader 
back  to  quotation  from  Tryon  Edwards  on  Super- 
stition.) 

As  a  matter  of  fact  many  of  our  educated  people 
are  just  as  ignorant  about  certain  kinds  of  super- 
stititon  as  the  unlearned  are  ignorant  in  super- 
stition. Eight  here  the  educated  and  the  ignorant 
go  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed,  and  while  they  do  not 
recognize  each  other,  they  are  never  the  less  real 
brothers — (brothers  in  ignorance.) 

I  will  take  time  to  give  you  one  illustration  in 
point.    It  is  a  well  recognized  maxim  with  men  to- 
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day,  that  troubles  and  sorrows  never  come  single- 
handed.  This  truth  has  been  emphasized  through 
all  the  ages  by  all  the  great  writers  (poets  and 
philosophers).  Shakespeare  gave  the  great  weight 
of  his  authority  to  the  truth  of  this  maxim  more 
than  once  and  in  words  that  fairly  scorched  and 
which  cut  like  a  knife,  he  left  no  doubt  as  to  how 
he  stood  upon  the  proposition.  You  educated  peo- 
ple, turn  to  your  concordance  and  read  again  and 
see  what  Shakespeare  said. 

(Note:  If  this  book  should  go  to  a  second  edition, 
I  intend  to  elaborate  further  upon  both  of  these 
subjects.  This  first  edition  is  necessarily  a  venture 
and  try-out). 
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THE  FINAL  WORD 

I  wish  to  say  in  conclusion  that  I  have  given 
my  best  thought  to  the  preparation  of  this  work, 
and  what  is  more,  I  have  put  my  heart  into  it. 

I  wish  to  say  further  that  the  work  is  entirely 
the  result  of  my  own  plan  and  preparation.  I  have 
not  even  asked  for  a  suggestion  or  aid  from  any- 
one, nor  have  I  received  any  except  in  the  matter 
of  contributions,  which  were  furnished  at  my  ex- 
press request.  My  main  trouble  has  been  in  dis- 
criminating between  what  should  be  eliminated  and 
what  should  be  included. 

When  it  came  to  any  statement  of  fact  I  have 
been  careful  and  tried  to  avoid  any  error.  But 
when  it  came  to  expression  of  any  opinion,  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  give  mine  and  let  it  go  for  what 
it  might  be  worth.  I  have  been  careful  not  to  write 
anything  which  I  thought  might  asperse  in  any 
way  the  character  of  anyone,  whether  living  or 
dead. 

I  feel  moved  to  repeat  in  conclusion,  what  I  have 
already  said  in  the  foreword,  that  I  have  felt  all 
the  way,  exhilarated  and  keyed-up  by  the  task  which 
I  have  assumed  and  whether  the  work  "goes  over" 
or  not  (to  use  common  parlance),  I  already  feel 
well  repaid  for  all  the  time  and  labor  devoted  to 
it.  So  kind  readers,  wishing  you  well,  I  now  bid 
you  all  adieu. 


y^ 


October  31st,  1938. 
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PART  III 
MY  FAMILY  HISTORY 

My  genealogy  has  been  published  several  times 
in  the  Georgia  Official  Register.  I  quote  in  part 
from  the  Register: 

"  Henry  C.  Tuck,  Judge  of  the  City  Court  of 
Athens,  was  born  in  Clarke  County  on  February 
12,  1864;  is  the  youngest  (and  I  will  add,  the  tenth) 
child  of  Robert  Tuck,  born  in  Halifax  County,  Vir- 
ginia, March  13,  1815,  and  mother  Dicey  Louisa 
(O'Kelley)  Tuck,  born  November  13,  1821,  in  Ogle- 
thorpe County,  and  is  grandson  of  Robert  Tuck, 
Sr.,  and  Nancy  (Dewberry)  Tuck  of  Halifax  Coun- 
ty, Virginia,  and  of  James  and  Dicey  (Stamps) 
O'Kelley  of  Oglethorpe  County." 

My  Father,  Robert,  was  the  4th  son  and  7th  child 
in  his  family. 

I  wish  to  refer  further  back  for  one  or  two  genera- 
tions of  my  ancestry.  John  Tuck  of  Halifax  Coun- 
ty, Virginia  (the  father  of  Robert  Tuck,  Sr.),  mar- 
ried in  1857  Mary  Powell,  daughter  of  Edward 
Powell.  John  Tuck  died  in  1801  and  his  will  is  of 
record  in  Halifax  County.  In  his  will  he  names 
seven  sons  and  five  daughters,  all  of  whom  were 
of  age  and  the  daughters  all  married  except  one. 
He  owned  land  and  slaves. 

My  grandmother,  Nancy  Dewberry,  was  the 
daughter  of  William  Irby  Dewberry  (this  name 
Dewberry  is  Anglicized  form  of  a  French  word — 
but  the  Dewberrys  were  not  French,  they  were 
Swiss).     My  grandfather  Robert,  had  seven  sons 
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and  four  daughters,  and  with  two  exceptions,  the 
sons  all  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age.  All  of  his  seven 
sons  came  to  Georgia.  My  father  was  first  to 
come,  and  the  oldest,  Uncle  Marstin  was  the  last; 
he  did  not  reach  Georgia  until  1854.  He  settled 
in  Buck  Branch  District  near  our  home,  and  he  lived 
on  the  same  place  until  his  death  in  1890,  when  he 
died  at  age  of  ninety.  Four  of  the  sons  lived  and 
died  in  Georgia.  Three  of  them  went  West  and  the 
last  of  these,  Dewberry,  died  in  Arkansas  in  1895, 
aged  88  years.  My  grandfather  Tuck  died  in  1866 ; 
ninety-six  years  of  age.  I  saw  his  grave  last  year 
on  a  trip  to  Virginia. 


The  O'Kelley  Family 

Charles  O'Kelley  was  the  father  of  my  grand- 
father O'Kelley.  Charles  O'Kelley  settled  in 
Oglethorpe  County  about  the  year  1800;  he  came 
from  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  near  Staunton,  and 
he  brought  his  two  youngest  sons  with  him.  Their 
names  were  George  and  James.  His  older  sons 
went  elsewhere — they  all  left  Virginia.  George 
was  the  ancestor  of  my  counsin  and  friend,  S.  C. 
(Charlie)  O'Kelley  of  Danielsville,  so  well  known 
in  his  day. 


The  Stamps  Famliy 

The  grandfather  of  my  Grandmother  O'Kelley 
was  Dr.  Timothy  Stamps  who  moved  from  North 
Carolina  and  settled  in  what  was  then  Jackson 
but  now  Clarke  County  (in  Puryear's  District). 
He  came  about  1788  and  brought  all  his  children 
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with  him;  some  were  about  grown.  His  will  was 
probated  in  Jackson  County  in  March,  1801,  the 
year  Clarke  County  was  cut  off  from  Jackson 
County.  I  have  never  taken  the  time  to  check  over 
the  old  deed  records  in  Jackson  County  to  find  out 
the  extent  of  his  holdings,  but  from  deeds  exe- 
cuted by  his  son,  John,  in  1807  to  Charles  Dougherty 
and  to  Thomas  Greer,  (the  deeds  of  record  in  this 
county),  I  have  been  able  to  locate  his  homeplace.  He 
owned  part  of  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the 
Dougherty  or  Cox  place;  part  of  his  homeplace 
is  now  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Nathan  B.  Davis,  and 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  locating  his  family  grave- 
yard which  is  found  in  a  strip  of  original  oaks 
still  standing.  The  vandal  hands  of  man  have  not 
yet  desecrated  the  spot. 

Among  the  sons  of  Timothy  were  Brittain 
Stamps  and  James,  my  ancestor.  James  did  not 
remain  in  Georgia  for  many  years  after  his  fath- 
er's death.  He  moved  to  Alabama  where  he  lived  to 
old  age.  (The  name  by  which  Alabama  was  called  in 
those  days  wasi  "The  Alabam").  There  was  a  great 
exodus  at  that  time  from  Georgia  to  the  rich  lands 
of  that  State,  lately  opened  for  settlement.  Brit- 
tain, my  great  uncle,  remained  in  Oglethorpe  Coun- 
ty for  many  years;  was  sheriff  of  the  county  for 
several  years  and  was  a  prominent  citizen.  Finally 
he  yielded  to  the  lure  of  Alabama  and  in  his  old 
age  removed  to  that  State  carrying  all  his  children 
with  him — he  had  two  sets.  I  will  not  tell  you  how 
many  children  he  took  with  him.  I  know  the  num- 
ber all  right  but  if  I  were  to  tell  you  I  doubt  if  you'd 
believe  me. 
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The  Johnson  Family 

James  Stamps  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Johnson  of  Oglethorpe  County.  Dr.  John- 
son was  a  soldier  and  officer  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  was  a  man  of  prominence  and  influence 
in  his  day.  He  moved  to  Georgia  from  North  Caro- 
lina before  the  Revolution.  He  died  in  1805  and 
his  will  is  recorded  in  Oglethorpe  County.  The 
will  shows  that  he  had  eleven  children,  two  sons 
and  nine  daughters  (how  about  that  for  a  good  sized 
family?)  At  his  death  the  children  were  all  of  age 
and  the  daughters  all  married  (old  maids  were 
scarce  in  those  days). 

Since  writing  the  above  relative  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Johnson,  I  have  been  furnished  with  the  following 
information  about  him,  handed  me  by  a  niece  and 
copied  from  one  of  the  papers  issued  by  the  D.  A. 
R.  In  the  words  of  Elijah  Clarke  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Thomas  Johnson  was  an  inhabitant  of  this 
State  (Georgia)  prior  to  reduction  thereof  by  the 
British  arms,  and  was  a  refugee  from  the  same, 
during  which  time,  he  cheerfully  did  his  duty,  as 
a  Lieutenant  and  Friend  to  this  (State)  and  to  the 
United  States."  (Certified  statement  made  by  Col. 
Elijah  Clarke,  February  2nd,  1784). 

(Note:  The  reference  above  about  Dr.  Johnson 
being  a  refugee  is  likely  to  mislead,  unless  you 
know  the  circumstances  under  which  the  word 
refugee  was  used.  History  says  that  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Augusta  by  the  British,  all  of  the  inhabited 
portion  of  North-East  Georgia,  called  then  Wilkes 
County  (but  which  included  Oglethorpe,  Elbert  and 
Hart  as  we  now  know  them)  was  all  overrun  by  the 
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British  and  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  the  Tories,  all  the  patriots  had  to  seek 
refuge  by  leaving  their  homes,  carrying  their  wo- 
men and  children  with  them  and  they  sought  refuge, 
away  beyond  the  mountains  in  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee.  These  refugees  were  in  charge  of  Col. 
Clarke  himself  as  officer  in  command.  After  hav- 
ing placed  the  women  and  children  in  safety,  the 
soldiers  then  worked  their  way  secretly  back  to 
Georgia  in  various  bands,  but  accompanied  by  their 
officers  and  organized  to  meet  and  fight  the  Brit- 
ish force  composed  of  Tories  principally.  In  this 
way  was  the  Battle  of  Kettle  Creek  planned  and 
carried  into  effect  by  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
British  forces,  their  commander,  Col.  Boyd,  being 
mortally  wounded.  Col.  Clarke  was  in  command 
of  the  Patriot  forces;  Col.  James  Jackson  being 
next  in  command.  So  while  Clarke  did  not  say  that 
Dr.  Johnson  was  present  at  the  battle,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  he  was.  For  why  should  an  officer  hold 
back  and  stay  with  the  women  and  children  when 
the  need  of  help  was  so  urgently  demanded  by  the 
Patriot  forces? 

My  Immediate  Family  History 

I  would  like  to  outline  briefly  my  father's  life 
from  the  time  he  left  Virginia  (before  he  was  20 
years  of  age)  until  the  time  of  his  marriage.  (I 
hope  this  little  sketch  will  not  be  a  dull  and  un- 
interesting one.)  It  will  be  noted  that  while  he 
shifted  from  place  to  place,  yet  he  was  always  active 
and  on  the  alert. 

He  left  home  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of 
his  parents,  but  he  was  not  a  runaway — for  his 
destination  was  the  home  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Boyd 
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Tuck,  who  lived  in  Beaverdam  District,  Oglethorpe 
County.  Two  young  men  of  his  neighborhood 
started  with  him  on  the  trip,  but  they  both  fell 
out  on  the  way,  one  after  the  other,  within  a  few 
days'  time.  He  walked  all  the  way.  People  in 
those  day£  did  not  travel  in  buggies,  they  rode 
horseback,  so  there  was  no  chance  on  the  way  for 
a  lift.     He  made  the  trip  all  safely. 

On  reaching  Georgia  he  immediately  sought  work 
and  was  hired  as  an  overseer  by  Edward  (Ned) 
Jones,  who  lived  in  Beaverdam  District,  and  he 
was  admitted  into  the  Jones  home  and  treated 
as  one  of  the  family.  (The  Jones  family  became 
prominent  in  their  day,  one  of  the  sons  was  for 
many  years  editor  of  one  of  the  Augusta  papers). 

The  next  year  he  was  hired  by  a  slave-holder, 
moving  to  Noxubee  County,  Mississippi,  to  go  with 
him  and  be  his  overseer.  He  fulfilled  his  contract, 
but  finding  the  health  conditions  there  very  bad 
he  came  back  to  Georgia  at  end  of  the  year. 

In  the  year  1838,  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the 
United  States  Army  for  the  removal  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians  from  North  Georgia  to  Ross*  Landing. 
His  services  ended  in  a  few  months '  time. 

(In  1892  when  the  Federal  Pension  Bill  for  the 
benefit  of  Soldiers  Engaged  in  the  Removal  of  the 
Cherokees  was  enacted  by  Congress  he  became 
eligible  for  and  received  a  Government  pension 
until  the  day  of  his  death). 

About  this  time  he  spent  a  year  in  Coweta  Coun- 
ty overseeing  for  Park  Arnold.  Arnold  was  a  big 
slave-holder  in  Madison  County,  who  removed  to 
Coweta  at  this  time.  After  this  he  did  work  as  a 
boss  or  overseer  in  the  construction  work  of  the 
W.  &  A.  Railroad  (by  construction  work  I  mean 
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the  laying  of  the  tracks  and  irons).  He  was  over- 
seer of  a  work  gang.  I  have  heard  him  often  say 
that  he  was  present  when  the  last  spike  was  driven 
in  the  track  where  the  road  reached  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River  (on  the  West  side).  His  employer 
in  this  work  was  John  T.  Grant,  contractor.  The 
men  employed  in  this  railroad  work  were  all  white, 
mostly  Irish. 

After  this  he  settled  down  as  a  farmer  on  his 
own  hook  and  did  a  successful  farming  business, 
and  was  so  engaged  when  he  married  in  January, 
1844.  (Note:  See  his  tax  returns  of  that  period 
hereafter  given). 

After  marriage  my  father  remained  in  Oglethorpe 
County  for  six  years,  still  carrying  on  his  farm- 
ing business.  In  December,  1849,  he  moved  to 
Walton  County  and  bought  a  small  tract  of  land 
lying  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  the  town 
of  Loganville.  He  bought  from  Logan,  after  whom 
the  town  was  named.  The  deed  from  Logan  to  him 
is  on  record  in  Walton  County  and  the  size  of  the 
tract  bought  was  about  68  acres. 

He  did  not  remain  in  Walton  County  longer  than 
one  year.  I  once  made  inquiry  as  to  why  they  did 
not  stay  longer  and  my  mother  said  that  while 
they  had  good  and  kind  neighbors  there  yet  the 
community  was  rather  wild  and  there  was  too  much 
drinking  and  carousing  to  suit  her;  so  she  per- 
suaded my  father  to  move. 

The  family  did  not  go  back  to  Oglethorpe  but 
settled  in  Clarke  County.  My  father  bought  from 
Jacob  Phinizy,  of  Athens,  a  tract  of  land  contain- 
ing 250  acres.  It  is  located  on  the  right  or  East 
side  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  between  Athens  and 
Winterville.     The  place  is  about  half-way  between 
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the  Eastern  limits  of  the  City  and  the  present  town 
of  Winterville.  The  deed  is  of  date  December, 
1850,  and  is  recorded  in  Book  U,  Folio  107,  the 
price  paid  was  $1,000.00. 

When  the  family  returned  from  Walton  County 
they  had  four  children  (six  more  were  to  be  born 
while  they  lived  on  the  Phinizy  place.) 

During  the  War  period  my  folks  went  through 
with  the  usual  change  of  fortune  and  hardships  to 
be  expected  in  times  of  war  and  ruin. 

My  father  was  anxious  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children,  especially  for  the  girls, 
(there  were  four  of  them,  ranging  from  ages  15  to 
3)  and  realizing  that  Jefferson  (with  Martin  In- 
stitute) afforded  better  educational  advantages 
than  Athens,  he  bargained  for  a  tract  of  land  on 
the  Jefferson  Road,  lying  near  that  place,  but  he 
did  not  get  a  written  contract  of  purchase  binding 
the  seller.  He  at  once  made  a  sale  of  his  home  place 
to  Goodman,  &  Seymour.  The  place  now  contained 
270  acres,  20  acres  in  addition  to  his  original  pur- 
chase. This  deed  to  Goodman  &  Seymour  is  re- 
corded in  Book  X,  folio  285,  Clerk's  office.  He 
reserved  in  the  sale  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  the  fam- 
ily burial  lot.  When  he  went  to  pay  for  the  land 
and  get  his  deed  the  seller  told  him  that  he  was 
too  late,  that  another  man  had  come  and  offered 
more  than  he  had  promised  to  pay  and  he  was  go- 
ing to  sell  to  the  other  man,  (if  he  had  not  already 
done  so.)  Of  course  the  fatal  blunder  my  father 
made  was  his  failure  to  get  a  written  contract  or 
option  of  purchase,  besides  he  may  have  been  dila- 
tory in  closing  out  the  sale;  but  be  this  as  it  may, 
he  had  sold  his  home  place  and  all  he  had  to  show 
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for  it  was  Confederate  money.  He  did  not  sell  the 
land  to  pay  debts,  for  he  owed  no  debts.  He  never 
invested  this  money  in  other  land.  Whether  this 
was  bad  or  after  all  good  fortune  for  the  family 
I  will  discuss  later.  The  War  soon  ended  and  with 
Appomattox  came  the  freedom  of  the  slaves. 

My  father  owned  one  slave  woman  and  three 
children  as  shown  by  the  tax  books  of  1864  in  which 
the  mother  and  three  children  were  assessed  at 
$9,000.00   (In  Confederate  money,  of  course). 

With  the  loss  of  his  home  and  his  small  slave 
property  the  future  looked  at  that  time  very  gloomy 
for  my  family,  but  I  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  while  my  folks  were  doubtless  chastened  in 
spirit,  they  were  not  disheartened  but  with  brave 
hearts  and  strong  courage  took  up  the  fight  of  life 
again  in  new  fields. 

In  December,  1866,  my  family  bade  farewell  to  the 
old  homeplace  and  moved  to  the  plantation  owned 
by  John  W.  Nicholson,  of  Athens,  known  as  the 
old  Puryear  place,  in  Puryear's  District,  Clarke 
County.  This  was  a  large  farm  of  about  one  thou- 
sand acres  and  was  considered  at  the  time  one  of 
the  best  plantations  in  the  County.  It  was  here  the 
family  resided  for  sixteen  years.  On  this  place  my 
boyhood  was  spent.  And  today  the  only  place  on 
this  earth  that  has  a  beckoning  call  of  home  to  me 
is  this  old  place.  Right  here  let  me  say,  that  the 
removal  of  my  folks  from  the  old  home  to  this  new 
place  proved  to  be  really  for  our  best  interest, 
though  I  do  not  suppose  my  family  so  regarded  it 
at  the  time. 

The  old  home  was  located  in  an  old  settled  and 
staid  community  where  the  folks  were  contented  to 
live  as  their  "Daddies"  had,  lived  before  them,  and 
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besides,  the  neighbors  lived  too  close  together,  and 
among  them  were  two  families  of  our  kinspeople,  a 
situation  which  did  not  naturally  make  it  an  ideal 
environment.  In  the  new  neighborhood  my  folks 
had  the  advantage  not  only  of  a  different  environ- 
ment but  they  came  in  contact  with  livelier  and  more 
active  people,  thus  making  the  change  in  many  ways 
desirable  and  advantageous.  Today,  looking  back 
through  the  vista  of  years  I  can  honestly  say  that 
what  my  family  once  thought  was  a  calamity  prov- 
ed in  the  end  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  The 
dwelling  house  on  the  Puryear  place  was  nicely 
located  on  a  knoll  and  surrounded  by  large  prim- 
itive oaks  which  set  the  house  off  to  good  advantage, 
the  public  road  from  Athens  by  Big  Creek  Church 
passed  about  125  yards  in  front.  The  old  dwelling 
still  stands  conspicuous,  nice  and  prim;  the  fact 
that  the  house  is  120  years  old  does  not  mar  its 
attractiveness — it  is  in  good  shape  for  a  house  so 
old,  and  is  well  cared  for.  It  is  a  large  two-story 
dwelling  with  tall  chimneys  at  each  end.  The  prim- 
itive oaks  mentioned  above  have  one  by  one  disap- 
peared, but  there  are  many  new  trees  encircling  the 
house  which  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  view.  This 
property  is  now  owned  by  T.  W.  Morton  of  this 
county.     (Note:  See  later  picture  of  this  house.) 

New  Home  Place 

The  above  and  foregoing  picture  is  of  the  old 
house  on  the  Wm.  H.  Puryear  place,  where  my  fam- 
ily resided  for  sixteen  years,  from  December  1866 
to  January  1883,  and  where  my  boyhood  days  were 
spent.  The  kodak  picture  was  taken  this  month 
(November)  by  Clifford  Tuck. 

I  wish  to  say  that  my  earliest  recollection  on  this 
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earth  dates  from  the  25th  of  December,  1866,  when 
I  was  taken  out  of  the  buggy,  driven  by  my  Mother, 
at  the  foot  of  the  (then)  high  hill  at  the  house.  My 
father  and  some  of  the  children  had  come  a  day  or 
so  before,  but  my  Mother  was  last  to  come,  having 
with  her  two  of  my  sisters  and  myself.  As  the  bug- 
gy reached  the  bottom,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  I 
remember  vividly  two  other  sisters  running  down 
the  hill  to  meet  us,  and  they  took  me  out  of  the 
buggy  and  I  walked  up  the  hill  with  them.  This 
is  the  oldest  and  first  inkling  of  any  recollection  by 
me.  You  may  ask  how  do  you  know  the  date 
named?  I  know  by  reason  of  the  fact,  that  later 
on,  I  asked  what  wa&  the  day  we  moved  to  the  Pur- 
year  place?  and  they  said  it  was  Christmas  Day, 
1866. 

Remarks  About  My  Family  Genealogy 

I  have  no  apology  to  offer  for  publishing  in 
Part  III  (and  the  concluding  part  of  my  story)  the 
list  of  my  ancestors  for  three  or  four  generations 
back.  When  I  was  young  and  first  began  to  en- 
quire and  to  find  out  about  matters  that  I  thought 
worthwhile,  I  made  it  a  point  to  learn  all  I  could 
about  my  ancestry.  I  had  good  opportunity  to 
learn  a  great  deal  from  my  parents  and  I  had  also 
the  chance  to  learn  a  great  deal  more  from  my 
grand-mother,  O'Kelley,  who  did  not  die  until  Oc- 
tober, 1886,  when  I  was  twenty-two  years  old.  The 
old  lady's  mind  clicked  all  right  to  the  last.  She 
died  suddenly  without  any  prolonged  illness,  and 
everybody  who  knew  her  remembers  very  well  how 
she  liked  to  talk,  especially  about  her  family  side 
of  the  house,  the  Johnsons  and  the  Stamps  families. 
And  from  other  sources  not  necessary  to  name  I 
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got  also  accurate  information  about  my  family  his- 
tory. I  will  say  positively  that  for  all  these  years 
I  have  kept  almost  silent  upon  the  subject  of  my 
family.  One  reason  being  that  I  do  not  recall  any 
one  who  ever  showed  the  least  bit  of  interest  in 
this  question  and  I  am  sure  that  I  never  would  have 
made  the  " break"  that  I  now  make  to  discuss  my 
people  except  from  the  fact  that  all  my  life  I  have 
had  to  sit  and  quietly  listen,  not  only  to  my  friends 
but  even  to  strangers,  (so  far  as  interest  or  friend- 
ship for  me  was  concerned)  and  hear  them  dis- 
course at  length  upon  the  story  of  their  family  ante- 
cedents. So  in  all  kindness,(  I  must  say  that  I  have 
been  pretty  well  ' '  fed  up ' '  on  this  diet,  and  now 
at  this  late  day  I  propose  to  turn  the  tables  upon 
these  folks,  upon  friends  and  strangers  alike.  I  do 
not  tell  my  story  wildly  and  carelessly  for  I  take 
time  to  verify  my  statements  by  resort  to  records 
where  available.  Allow  me  to  say  further  that 
when  I  first  planned  this  work  I  did  not  dream  of 
bringing  my  own  people  into  the  picture  and  at 
that  time  if  any  friend  had  even  suggested  such  a 
course  to  me,  I  would  have  scorned  it.  So  I  am 
not  moved  by  any  fancy  or  flight  of  the  imagination 
but  feel  impelled  coolly  and  deliberately  to  say  what 
I  am  going  to  say. 

I  will  say  when  it  comes  to  tracing  ancestry,  I  am 
not  forgetful  of  what  the  great  American  writer, 
Hawthorne,  has  said  on  this  subject.  He  said, 
"Once  in  every  half  century,  at  longest,  a  family 
should  *  *  *  forget  all  about  its  ancestors."  No 
doubt  that  advice  must  have  fit  Hawthorne's  own 
case,  else  he  would  never  have  said  it,  and  it  may 
be  that  this  advice  fits  today  a  good  many  other 
families,  but  speaking  for  myself,  I  feel  that  "my 
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withers  are  unwrung"  and  the  advice  does  not 
touch  me.  I  claim  no  special  prominence  for 
my  ancestors  unless  it  be  Dr.  Thomas  Johnson. 
But  what  I  do  claim  for  them  can  be  stated 
thus:  All  the  way  down  the  line,  they  were  honest 
and  upright  folks  who  fought  the  battle  of  life  the 
best  they  could  with  the  lights  before  them;  they 
were  all  workers  and  full  of  energy;  were  helpful 
to  their  communities,  and  what  is  more  they  were 
one  and  all  God-fearing  people  and  when  they  died 
(and  most  of  them  lived  to  extreme  old  age),  they 
left  names  honored  and  respected  after  death. 

Another  point  in  their  favor,  is  they  all  reared 
large  families  and  their  children  did  not  settle  down 
at  the  homeplace  so  as  to  draw  on  their  parents 
for  help,  as  is  usual  and  customary  today,  but  in- 
variably these  children  moved  away  and  made  homes 
for  themselves. 

Another  point  I  wish  to  make  and  emphasize  is, 
these  ancestors  were  all  men  of  property,  land- 
owners and  in  the  days  of  slavery  all  owned  slaves 
except  one  (whom  I  will  name  later).  I  allude  to 
the  fact  of  slaves  for  the  reason  that  in  ante-Bel- 
lum  days  the  man  who  did  not  own  slaves  as  well 
as  land  was  not  accredited  as  first-rate  or  respec- 
table. The  dowry  which  went  to  the  daughter  on 
marriage  always  included  a  slave  woman  or  child. 

Land  and  a  slave  girl  were  the  essential  ingredi- 
ents in  the  daughter's  dowry.  Education  in  those 
days  for  the  daughter  was  not  considered  as  neces- 
sary or  as  an  essential.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with 
the  exception  of  the  big  rich,  women  in  those  days 
were  woefully  ignorant  compared  to  present  stan- 
dards and  yet  many  of  these  ignorant  women  proved, 
as  wives,  to  be  our  greatest  and  noblest  matrons. 
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As  already  emphasized,  character  is  the  greatest 
asset  in  any  man  or  woman's  life.  Education  of 
today  with  a  great  many  of  both  sexes,  is  largely 
a  mere  veneer  and  wears  out  or  rubs  off  with  use. 

Recognizing  the  great  law  of  heredity  in  the  life 
of  man  and  knowing  as  I  do  the  high  character  and 
useful  lives  of  all  my  ancestors,  I  take  pleasure 
in  grouping  them  as  I  have  and  laying  their  por- 
traits and  life  story  down  on  the  table  just  as  cards 
are  played  in  a  game  of  show  down. 

One  of  my  ancestors  I  wish  to  name  specially — 
and  that  is  my  grandfather  James  O'Kelley,  who 
lived  in  Beaverdam  District,  Oglethorpe  County, 
where  he  died  in  September,  1862.  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  Oglethorpe  never  had  a  citizen  who 
lived  a  higher  and  better  life  than  James  0  'Kelley, 
or  set  a  better  example  for  others. 

My  grandfather  was  not  born  in  Georgia — he 
was  born  as  already  stated,  near  Staunton,  Virginia, 
and  was  brought  to  Georgia  along  with  several 
other  children  about  the  year  1785.  His  father, 
Charles,  settled  first  in  the  Cloud's  Creek  neigh- 
borhood but  finally  moved  to  Madison  County, 
where  he  died.  He  was  buried  on  or  near  the  pres- 
ent road  from  Comer  to  Danielsville.  This  ances- 
tor Charles  was  the  man  who  refused  to  own 
slaves.  My  cousin,  Charles  O'Kelley,  told  me,  in 
fact  he  wrote  me,  that  Charles'  father  moved  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  valley  of  Virginia  and  was  one 
of  the  immediate  followers  of  John  Wesley — before 
there  was  any  Methodist  Church  '.instituted  and 
that  this  man  shared  Wesley's  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  and  thought  it  was  wrong.  So 
Charles  followed  his  father's  precept  and  example, 
but  Charles'  children  did  not. 
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One  more  final  word  about  James  O'Kelley.  I 
spoke  of  his  high  character  and  standing.  I  wish 
to  say  that  there  are  numerous  people  still  living 
in  Beaverdam  and  Lexington  who  can  and  will 
gladly  substantiate  my  remarks  about  him.  These 
people  got  their  information  from  their  parents 
and  others  who  knew  the  man  so  well. 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  in  my  life  to  inspire  and 
encourage  me  to  higher  and  nobler  endeavor,  and 
among  the  sentiments  which  for  all  the  years  have 
stirred  my  soul  to  action  is  the  knowledge  and 
recognition  on  my  part  of  the  truth  that  I  have 
been  blessed  with  a  true  and  honest  ancestry.  I 
feel  proud  of  my  ancestry  and  believe  that  I  am 
justified  in  this  belief.  I  wish  to  say  further  that 
in  time  of  gloom  and  darkness  I  have  often  spurred 
myself  to  higher  and  better  effort,  by  reason  of 
my  appreciation  of  this  fact. 


The  Stamps  and  O'Kelley  Families 

I  ask  pardon  of  the  reader  for  adding  additional 
data  about  the  families  above  noted.  I  wish  to  add 
that  Charles  O'Kelley  had  seven  daughters  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  sons  named,  all  of  whom  married. 
I  shall  not  stop  to  give  the  daughter's  names  (which 
I  have). 

I  should  have  stated  before  now  that  James 
O'Kelley 's  wife,  my  grandmother,  died  in  October, 
1886,  at  her  home  in  Beaverdam  District,  aged  88 
years. 

As  to  the  Stamps  family,  I  wish  to  add  that  while 
I  have  alluded  to  two  sons  of  James  Stamps,  I  have 
made  no  mention  of  his  daughters,  there  were  only 
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three  and  each  married  an  O'Kelley — my  grand- 
father James  being  one  of  them. 

I  desire  now  to  mention  the  children  of  James 
O'Kelley;  I  have  special  reason  for  doing  so,  as 
the  list  will  show  an  unusual  record  for  vitality 
or  longevity  among  my  cousins. 

James  O'Kelley  had  only  five  children  who  at- 
tained their  majority;  they  were  in  order  of  age 
as  follows: 

Wilburn  Judson,  who  was  born  in  1818  and  died 
in  1899;  81  years  old.  He  lived  in  Madison  Coun- 
ty and  married  twice.  About  1883,  not  being  sat- 
isfied with  the  quality  of  the  land  where  he  had 
lived  for  40  years  and  tired  of  getting  poor  crop 
returns,  he  decided  in  his  old  age  to  sell  out  in  Mad- 
ison County  and  moved  to  Alabama,  just  as  his 
uncle  Brittain  Stamps  had  done  many  years  be- 
fore. So  he  moved  and  settled  in  Talledega  Coun- 
ty, Alabama,  with  his  second  wife  and  five  children 
(by  last  marriage).  He  had  three  children  by  his 
first  marriage,  two  of  them  reached  old  age. 

I  wish  to  say  that  he  was  well  pleased  with  the 
change  he  made  as  his  children  had  much  better 
opportunities  in  Alabama,  and  were  able  to  earn 
more  there  than  would  have  been  possible  in  Madi- 
son County,  Georgia,  as  they  were  then  situated. 
We  know  that  two  of  his  five  sons  are  still  liv- 
ing, but  about  his  daughters,  I  have  no  definite  in- 
formation. 

Next:  Sarah,  who  married  Isaiah  M.  White,  of 
Madison  County.  They  had  seven  children,  six 
sons  and  only  one  daughter.  Two  of  her  sons, 
Stephen  and  James  W.,  served  in  the  Army  of  the 
Confederacy,  one  was  badly  wounded  and  crippled 
for  life   from  wounds   received  in  the   Battle   of 
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Chickamauga ;  the  other  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  Battle  of  Franklin.  Both  of  these  sons  lived 
to  be  old  men. 

The  only  son  now  surviving  is  "Ben"  N.  White 
(but  his  true  name  is  Benajah  Newton  White  and 
not  "Ben"  as  he  is  usually  called).  "Ben"  White 
has  been  very  active  and  prominent  in  educational 
work  of  Madison  County  for  over  fifty  years  up 
to  his  retirement  a  few  years  back.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  years  when  he  served  as  County 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  teaching  was  his 
work,  and  that  he  made  a  splendid  teacher  every 
one  agrees.  He  has  always  been  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  the  public. 

My  cousin  "Ben"  retired  from  active  life  five 
or  six  years  ago,  but  is  still  active  and  in  good 
health  and  his  mind  is  clicking  all  right.  He  was 
83  years  old  last  June. 

Next:  My  mother,  Dicey  Louisa,  who  married 
Eobert  Tuck.  (Data  upon  their  marriage  and 
deaths  have  already  been  noted.) 

There  were  eight  adult  children  in  my  family  but 
I  include  as  an  adult  my  oldest  brother,  James  L, 
who  was  a  soldier;  a  member  of  Captain  Rich's 
Company,  Cavalry,  and  entered  service  in  April, 
1862. 

My  brother  died  in  January,  1863,  at  Stevens- 
burg,  Virginia,  aged  18  years,  the  very  month  of 
his  birth  in  1845.  (I  would  like  to  note  that  he  died 
one  year  before  I  was  born.)  There  are  only  two 
surviving  members  of  my  family.  My  sister,  Mrs. 
Alice  L.  Fambrough,  aged  77,  living  in  Atlanta, 
and  myself. 

Next:  James  Franklin,  who  married  Elizabeth 
Eberhart  of  Oglethorpe  County.     My  uncle  lived 
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almost  all  of  his  life  in  Buck  Branch  District,  this 
County,  and  is  well  remembered  by  many  of  our 
older  citizens.  He  began  the  work  of  taking  pic- 
tures (Daguerreotype),  about  1860 — before  the 
days  of  photographs.  He  continued  in  this  busi- 
ness here  in  Athens  for  many  years.  He  was  also 
Justice  of  the  Peace  of  his  district  for  over  thirty 
years  and  the  lawyers  all  said  that  he  made  a  good 
and  efficient  J.  P.  He  had  nine  children  to  attain 
majority,  six  boys  and  three  girls.  Of  this  num- 
ber four  of  the  sons  still  survive;  the  oldest,  Rob- 
ert J.,  is  about  73,  and  lives  in  Madison  County. 
The  youngest,  George,  is  62  years  old.  John  J. 
and  George,  both  of  Clarke  County,  are  prominent 
farmers  and  well  known  as  honest,  up-right  men. 

Next:  Elizabeth,  who  married  Abel  Eberhart,  of 
Oglethorpe  County.  My  aunt  died  in  1819,  aged 
84  years.  This  family  had  adult  children  to  the 
number  of  eight:  five  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Now  note  the  vitality  among  the  children:  The 
boys,  five,  all  are  living  and  in  good  health.  The 
oldest  is  Franklin  J.,  aged  about  78,  who  lives  in 
Oglethorpe  County,  and  is  one  of  the  kindest 
hearted  and  best  natured  of  men. 

One  daughter  out  of  the  three  still  lives,  the 
youngest  of  the  sons  is  about  60  years  old. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  marked  vitality  of 
the  Eberhart  and  J.  F.  O'Kelley  families.  My  own 
and  the  White  family  do  not  show  up  so  well,  but 
bear  in  mind  that  the  mother  of  the  Eberharts  was 
younger  by  fourteen  years  than  my  mother.  And 
my  uncle  Frank  was  four  years  younger,  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  I  know  of  no  other  family  that  can 
make  such  showing  for  longevity  as  the  Frank 
O'Kelley  and  Abel  Eberhart  families. 
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Now  let  me  state  another  proposition: 
It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  account  that  out 
of  forty  adult  grand-children  of  James  O'Kelley, 
fifteen  are  still  living  we  know,  and  possibly  one 
or  even  two  more.  Considering  the  fact  that  our 
grand-father  died  seventy-six  (76)  years  ago,  don't 
you  think  this  family,  the  O'Kelley,  through  its 
different  branches,  presents  an  unusual  case  of 
longevity?  In  my  own  family  my  oldest  brother 
and  sister  of  my  time  both  reached  their  89th  year. 

More    About    My    Father  's   Life    in    Oglethorpe 

County  Before  He  Moved  to  Walton  County 

in  December,  1849 

(This  is  written  after  the  first  article  was  set 
in  type.) 

In  telling  about  Eobert  Tuck's  farming  business 
in  Oglethorpe,  before  he  moved  away,  I  did  not 
say  whether  he  owned  at  that  time  any  land  or  not, 
for  I  did  not  know.  Since  then  I  have  drawn  on 
the  storehouse  of  my  memory  and  I  recall  hearing 
my  father  say  once  that  the  only  lawsuit  he  ever 
had  in  his  life  was  with  an  ill-disposed  and  obstrep- 
erous neighbor  in  Oglethorpe  County,  who  malici- 
ously and  secretly  entered  upon  his  land,  tore  down 
a  long  line  of  fence  and  committed  other  depreda- 
tions upon  the  premises.  He  employed  one  of  the 
best  lawyers  of  that  day  who  attended  Oglethorpe 
Court.  Under  this  lawyer's  advice  he  sued  the 
miscreant  for  his  dastardly  work  and  got  as  large 
a  verdict  for  damages  as  the  evidence  authorized 
(and  the  judgment  was  paid.) 

Acting  on  this  recollection  as  a  clue  I  wrote  to 
a  friend  in  Oglethorpe  to  examine  the  old  tax  books 
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from  1838  to  1849  and  let  me  know  what  property 
Robert  Tuck  returned  for  taxes  during  the  years 
named?  In  reply,  I  got  information  as  to  returns 
from  1839  to  1845,  inclusive. 

My  informant  reported  that  he  only  examined 
the  Digest  for  Beaverdam  District  and  did  not  find 
his  name  for  any  years  later  than  the  years  re- 
ported. My  friend  reported  that  he  did  not  take 
time  to  examine  any  other  district  in  the  County. 
(I  will  next  give  statement  from  the  Deed  Records 
showing  that  he  did  live  in  the  County  for  the  time 
named  above.) 

Below  I  give  these  tax  returns :  In  those  days  no 
special  valuation  was  placed  upon  land.  Land  was 
taxed  according  to  grade  or  quality  and  there  were 
three  of  these  grades.  A  definite  value  upon  each 
of  these  three  grades  was  fixed  by  the  County  au- 
thorities, and  in  this  way  all  lands  were  taxed  at 
equal  value  according  to  its  grade. 

It  would  be  a  surprise  to  the  people  of  today  to 
know  how  small  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  State 
were  at  that  time  in  our  history. 

County  taxation  amounted  to  hardly  anything. 
In  those  days,  except  in  rare  cases ;  no  bridges  were 
built,  and  to  order  the  opening  of  a  public  road, 
almost  caused  a  riot  on  the  part  of  the  tax  payers 
and  road  workers.  They  did  not  seem  to  recognize 
the  necessity  of  cutting  new  roads — they  were  con- 
tent with  the  old  roads  constructed  by  the  first  set- 
tlers. 

(This  previous  statement  is  not  made  at  random 
for  I  have  gotten  my  information  from  reading  the 
records  of  the  old  Inferior  Courts  in  this  County 
which  I  took  time  years  ago  to  look  over.  It  is 
not    generally    known    that    from    about    1801    to 
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1866  the  old  Inferior  Courts  had  complete  control 
of  County  matters  so  far  as  they  related  to  roads, 
bridges,  etc.) 

Now  referring  back  to  the  matter  of  tax  returns. 
Robert  Tuck's  returns  for  the  years  1839  and  1840 
were  very  light.  I  will  state  that  the  poll  tax  at 
this  time  amounted  to  16  cents. 

In  1841  he  returned  two  slaves  and  small  per- 
sonal property. 

But  in  1843  he  returned  one  slave  and  264  acres 
of  land.  This  is  the  first  time  that  land  appeared 
on  his  returns. 

In  1844  he  made  the  same  returns  as  for  1843. 

In  1845,  the  year  after  his  marriage,  he  seems 
to  have  stepped  up,  for  he  returns  this  year,  four 
slaves  and  the  same  amount  of  land  as  previously, 
264  acres.  He  returned  also  in  1845,  $300.00  cash, 
and  one  or  two  other  items  of  property,  not  neces- 
sary to  mention. 

The  record  of  deeds  show  that  his  first  purchase 
of  land  was  from  Eli  B.  Tuck  by  deed  of  date  De- 
cember 21st,  1842,  the  number  of  acres  conveyed 
was  268,  the  land  lying  on  Cloud's  Creek.  The 
price  paid  was  $804.00.  The  deed  is  record- 
ed in  Deed  Book  Q,  page  183.  The  records 
show  sale  by  him  of  two  tracts  to  David  H.  John- 
son and  show  also  purchased  by  him  in  1847  of  a 
tract  from  "W.  T.  Murry.  His  deeds  were  not  all 
recorded  for  in  1849  we  find  him  selling  more  land 
than  the  records  show  that  he  ever  owned.  But 
in  those  days,  deeds  of  purchase  were  not  as  gen- 
erally recorded  as  now.  The  law  was  then  as  it  is 
now,  and  has  always  been  in  Georgia,  the  purchaser 
does  not  have  to  record  his  title  deed  for  his  pro- 
tection, provided  he  enters  into  possession  of  the 
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land  as  a  purchaser  when  he  buys.  In  December 
21st,  1849,  he  sold  to  Abel  M.  Barnett  two  hundred 
acres  lying  on  Cloud's  Creek.  The  deed  is  of  record 
in  Book  K,  page  258.  This  is  the  month  that  Rob- 
ert Tuck  moved  to  Walton  County,  evidently  he  sold 
the  land  in  order  to  buy  land  in  that  County,  which 
he  did,  as  already  noted. 

Few  Moue  Words  About  John  Tuck,  of  Halifax 
County,  Virginia,  Who  Died  in  1801 

Since  writing  my  first  article  about  him  (where 
I  spoke  of  him  leaving  a  Will)  I  have  written  to 
my  kinsman,  Oscar  Tuck,  of  Westminster,  S.  C, 
and  he  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  the 
Will.  (Oscar  is  the  son  of  James  H.  Tuck,  of  Spar- 
tanburg, S.  C,  a  fine  old  gentleman,  now  aged  80 
years,  and  with  whom  I  have  had  a  very  pleasant 
correspondence  for  the  past  three  years).  I  real- 
ize that  I  have  said  enough,  for  this  first  edition 
about  my  kins-folks,  so  I  will  forbear  to  publish 
the  Will  and  also  refrain  from  telling  about  my 
Tuck  kins-people  that  I  met  in  Virginia  on  my 
trip  there  last  year.  I  did  not  meet  them  all  but 
did  see  many  and  learned  a  good  deal  about  others 
whom  I  did  not  meet.  And  I  will  say  for  them  all 
that  I  found  them  to  be  as  lively  and  fine  a  genera- 
tion as  I  could  expect  to  find  anywhere.  I  do  not 
want  to  overlook  either  my  kins-people  among  the 
Glascock  family,  who  all  showed  up  so  well.  Among 
the  Glascocks,  I  met  a  cousin  Nathaniel  G.,  who 
is  now  about  86  years  of  age  and  the  only  living 
first  cousin  on  the  Tuck  side  that  I  have  left.  When 
I  met  this  old  gentleman,  I  knew  that  I  had  struck 
my  kins-folks,  for  he  reminded  me  so  much  of  oth- 
ers who  are  now  dead  and  gone. 
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Before  dismissing  the  subject,  I  will  say  some- 
thing which  I  first  thought  I  would  not  mention 
in  this  edition  and  that  is  my  ancestor,  John  Tuck, 
was  born  in  ' i  old  England. ' '  His  father  emigrated 
to  Virginia  between  the  years  1745  and  1750,  and 
settled  in  Prince  Edward  County.  He  brought  three 
sons,  all  minors,  with  him. 

John  was  born  in  1735.  Edward  the  second  one, 
was  born  in  1739,  and  the  third  one,  Thomas,  was 
born  in  1741.  The  original  ancestor  whose  given 
or  Christian  name,  I  do  not  know  for  sure,  for  the 
Virginia  Tucks  say  that  his  name  was  Thomas,  but 
my  old  Uncle  Marstin  Tuck,  who  lived  in  and  near 
Halifax  County  from  date  of  his  birth,  in  1800  to 
year  1854,  when  he  moved  to  Georgia  and  settled 
in  this  County,  said  emphatically  that  his  name  was 
Richard.  Whether  it  was  Richard  or  Thomas  at 
this  date,  I  do  not  think  matters  the  least  bit.  It 
may  be  that  he  had  both  of  these  given  names.  This 
first  ancestor  died  before  his  oldest  son  arrived  at 
his  majority.  In  1856,  John  with  his  younger  broth- 
ers, moved  to  Halifax  County,  where  they  all  lived 
for  life.  John  was  the  last  to  die  and  he  was  only 
66  when  he  died.  It  may  be  that  the  climate  of  the 
new  County  did  not  agree  with  them.  It  is  probable 
that  malaria  was  the  cause  of  their  deaths. 
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Postscript  as  to  W.  C.  Harvest,  Matriculate  1881 

Since  all  the  matter  has  been  set  up,  I  received 
the  following  night  letter  Friday  night  about  Char- 
lie Harvin,  giving  me  the  glad  and  welcome  news 
that  Harvin  was  still  living  (and  in  Texas,  as  I 
might  have  guessed).  I  had  written  letters  of  en- 
quiry to  Thomasville  and  had  got  no  answer  but 
finally  my  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  Judge  Hop- 
kins and  he  acted  like  a  minute  man,  with  a  duty 
to  perform.  Here  is  his  message,  from  Thomas- 
ville (6  P.  M.,  Dec.  9th) : 

"W.  C.  Harvin  living,  address  Seabrook,  Texas. 
Married  twice,  first  wife  daughter  of  Henry  Mitch- 
ell of  Thomas  County.  Six  children  living  in  Tex- 
as. First  and  second  wives  both  dead.  Informa- 
tion authentic,  obtained  today,  from  George  brother 
of  Charlie,  living  in  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

"Signed  H.  W.  Hopkins." 

This  telegram  has  been  confirmed  by  letter  just 
received  from  Judge  Hopkins.  Among  other  things 
he  says: 

"Long  ago,  quite  a  number  of  Harvins  resided 
in  Thomas  County,  all  fine  people,  only  one  remains 
(here),  a  distant  relative  of  Charlie.  From  him 
(this  distant  relative)  I  got  the  Brother's  address 
and  looked  him  up  at  Tallahassee,  only  35  miles 
from  Thomasville,  just  a  little  joy-ride,  no  trouble, 
no  expense,  or  inconvenience. ' '  The  Judge  then  says 
further:  "I  am  going  good  for  one  right  at  the 
89th  mile-stone.  Should  you  see  my  old  friend, 
Col.  Snelling,  say  '  Hello  to  him  for  me\" 

I    certainly   appreciate    the    kind    and   unselfish 
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spirit  which  moved  Judge  Hopkins  to  take  all  this 
trouble  just  to  accommodate  another  man  and  elicit 
information  that  was  sought.  My  hat  is  off  to  you, 
Judge.  It  is  worth  going  over  a  hundred  miles 
any  day  to  see  and  meet  a  man  like  you.  I  remem- 
ber Judge  H.  very  well  but  he  does  not  re- 
member me.  I  met  him  in  1904,  when  he  was  State 
Senator  from  his  District.  The  records  show  that 
he  was  Senator  from  his  District  three  times,  the 
first  time  in  1896,  then  in  1902-3-4,  and  again  in 
1917-18.  He  is  now  a  retired  lawyer,  but  has  been 
a  leading  lawyer  in  his  day  and  prominent  and 
public  spirited  citizen  in  every  way. 

— H.  C.  T. 

— o — 

Moee  About  Harvin,  the  Man  I  " Wrote  of"  as 

Dead 

Harvin  is  still  living,  a  real  live  wire.  After  get- 
ting Harvin's  address  from  Judge  Hopkins,  I  wrote 
him  at  once.  I  have  a  long  and  very  interesting 
letter  from  him,  giving  a  full  account  of  his  life 
story.  I  quote  in  part:  "Was  born  in  Thomas 
County,  October  1860,  living  now  at  Seabrook, 
Texas.  In  1901,  left  Pensacola,  Fla.,  for  Houston, 
Texas,  worked  in  railroad  shops.  In  1910  I  left 
railroad  shops  to  manage  a  ranch  between  Galves- 
ton and  Houston,  and  have  continued  in  ranch 
work  until  now.  Raised  six  children,  oldest  son 
dead.  The  mother  of  my  children,  my  first  wife, 
died  in  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  in  1900.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Claudia  Pauline  Mitchell.  We  were  mar- 
ried in  1883.  I  have  twelve  living  grand-children. 
My  second  son,  and  oldest  living  son,  is  a  civil  en- 
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gineer  and  architect  in  Fort  Worth,  and  has  a  son 
at  Harvard.  My  second  wife  died  in  1935.  We 
were  married  in  1908;  no  children  by  this  mar- 
riage. My  ranch  work  now  is  for  E.  A.  Peden, 
on  Clear  Lake,  two  miles  from  Seabrook.  Bode 
the  herd  and  branded  44  calves  and  yearlings  about 
a  month  ago  on  fast  pony.  My  health  the  best  in 
ten  years — the  oldest  Harvin  I  ever  heard  of  and 
he  concludes  by  saying)  So  glad  to  hear  from  you 
after  60  years  (it  is  only  58).  Congratulate  you 
upon  your  *  *  *  and  longevity — try  to  make  your 
100 — that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

"Your  old  class  mate  University  of  Georgia. 
William  Charles  Harvist." 
Formerly  of  Thomasville. 
December  13th,  1938. 
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CORRECTIONS 

On  page  20,  J.  H.  Armstrong,  from  Augusta,  was  the 
third  Demosthenian  debater  and  not  Palmer,  or  McFar- 
land  as  stated.  The  question  for  debate  was,  "Should 
Representatives  be  Governed  by  the  Will  of  Their  Con- 
stituents ?"  Judge  James  Jackson  was  the  judge  of  the 
debate.  He  decided  the  question  in  favor  of  the  negative 
(Demosthenian).  The  above  information  was  gathered 
from  the  Southern  Banner  of  August  13,  1878. 

On  page  248,  next  to  the  last  line,  the  word  County 
should  be  Country. 


